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The forest is nature’s loveliest work. The 
mountains and great rivers are sub- 
rte dc something in them that is 
dreadful. We can go into the forest; we can 
handle it; we feel invigorated by its air, solaced 
by its tranquillity, inspired by its majesty. Hence 
it is that the greatest of all ages have made 
the forest a favorite and source of illustra- 
tion. The forest is landscape and in some sense 
belongs to the public. C. C. Andrews. 


A GOLD MEDAL AT PARIS. 


Tue Forest AND Stream has been awarded a Gold 
Medal at the Paris Exposition for its exhibit, in the 
Palace of Forestry and Fisheries, consisting of fifty-three 
bound volumes from the beginning in 1873 to the close 
of 1899: “iG 

In addition to the first prize of a Gold Medal, it has 
been awarded a Bronze Medal in Class 51—Hunting 
Equipments, etc.; and recognized with two Honorable 
Mentions, one in Class 49—Scientific Forestry—and the 
other in Class 52—Products of the Chase. 

This is the fourth international exposition at which 
the Forest aANp STREAM has received recognition as a 
journal of high merit, standing and influence. Its awards 
now comprise-— 

The Centennial, Philadelphia, 1876. 

International Fisheries, Berlin, 1880. 

World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893. 

Paris Exposition, 1900. 











A BOY EXPERIENCE. 


THE thirteen-year-old son of a Baptist minister living in 
Brooklyn disappeared the other day. His father had 
obtained for him permission to fish in the lake in Pros- 
pect Park; and when night came he did not return home. 
A general police alarm was sent out; and on the following 
day the park lake was dragged, but no clue was obtained 
of the missing lad’s whereabouts. Nearly a week after- 
ward, when the Coney Island police made a haul of 
vagrants, the boy was discovered among them; and a 
very miserable and penitent boy he was. “I’m hungry and 
tired and sleepy, and I want to go back home,” he told 
the magistrate, between his sobs, and they sent him back 
to his father and mother. 

The ready explanation of a thirteen-year-old boy’s 
chasing away from home and taking up with tramps is 
that he has been reading things. It never enters into 
the heart of a healthy minded boy that there is joy among 
the outcasts of society until he has imbibed’ the foolish 
notion from some “boy’s own paper” or from the story 
books of adventure well-meaning fiends are forever in- 
dustriously grinding out for publishers who are willing to 
print anything the law allows. 

There is something extremely pathetic in the discontent 
and the grotesque misunderstanding of his relations with 
his home and family which many a boy from tento 
fifteen has imbibed from this literature: He moodily im- 
agines that his father and mother do not understand 
him and are against him, and that the only thing for him 
to do is to leave home and go away somewhere where. he 
will have appteciation and justice. Just where this some- 
where may be is, of course, quite vague—as ‘vague. in fact. 
as are the expedients by which, when at large, he is to keep 
body and soul together. There is never, anything want- 
ing on this point in the books and: story papers; there the 
hero always makes a shift not only to find bread and 
butter, but to petfotm deeds of valor as well, and to win 
distinction, which, if not honorable according to the con- 
ventions of society, is at least, in boyish -_ earioms 
and enviable. 


Hon De we pa eg he nei 


never get to the point of actually absconding; but even 
if it comes to that, there are many much worse ex- 
periences a boy might go through. This Brooklyn 
youngster had a hard time in his herding with Coney 
Island tramps; but it may well enough be that the pathetic 
misery of those days when he was playing the star part 
of the boy’s story paper hero will prove to be the making 
of him. The medicine was bitter, but for that quality all 
the more efficient. There is no reason in the world why 
a youngster who runs away from home, if only he gets 
back in time, may not grow up to be a successful man, 
an honored citizen and a father with a boy to repeat his 
own foolish escapade. 


PIKE COUNTY GRIT. 


A CORRESPONDENT, who writes from Bushkill in Pike 
county, Pa., complains of the constant and open viola- 
tion of the game law which is practiced there. Under an 
old county law the season in Pike county opened on 
Sept. 15 instead of on Oct. 15, as the State law now 
reads; and although the county law was repealed 
so long ago as 1897, the local shooters have never paid 


» heed to the change, but have gone on shooting a month 


ahead of time. Again, although the law expressly for- 
bids the hounding of deer, it is estimated that of the 120 
deer killed in the county last season, 90 per cent. were 
killed by hounding, and half of these were killed in the 
water. For the past ten years, it is said .a party of deer 
hunters from Scranton have visited Pike county and 
killed deer in June; this year they went into camp on 
June 5. killed two bucks at Rock Hill Pond. and carried 
them home through the back country. Game is shipped 
out of the State contrary to law, much of it passing 
through Port Jervis.and Stroudsburg, where it might be 
intercepted by wardens if there were wardens to inter- 
cept Jit. 

To relate these abuses is one thing; to provide the 
remedy is another. The Pennsylvania situation is peculiar. 
A game commission is charged with the duty of en- 
forcing the laws, but has been given absolutely no funds 
to work with. As Secretary Kalbfus has explained in our 
columns, the Commission is powerless to do anything 
beyond what may be accomplished by voluntary service 
or the use of funds given by individuals. It is beside 
the mark to complain that the Commissioners do not en- 
force the law; they are doing all that can be done with- 
out funds. 

The only hope for Pike county game, under existing 
conditions. is to be found in such voluntary personal 
aectruities as the right minded and law abiding citizens 
of the county may be moved to undertake on their own 
initiative. If there are three men in the county who have 
the time, the inclination and the grit, they can ma- 
terially abate September shooting, the hounding of deer 
and the exportation of game. A large endowment of 
grit would be required. We would be immensely gratified 
to learn of its existence; and to record some practical 
results of it, 


MINNESOTA FORESTS. 


Gen. C. C. Anprews sends us his fifth annual report as 
Chief Fire Warden of Minnesota. The document is 
rematkable for the showing it makes of immunity from 
desastrous forest fires in 1899; only ten fires are recorded, 
with a total damage of $1,541; and of the fires only one is 
credited to fishermen, and none to hunters, whereas in 
previous years these two classes of woods frequenters 
have been responsible for more fire damage than the total 
sum here recorded. The showing for the year 1900 will 
be far different. The drought which prevailed for three 
months, up to July 1. was unprecedented, and in the 
opinion of many exceeded that of 1894. when the terrible 
Hinckley fire occurred. 

A suggestive paragraoh of Gen. Andrews’ report is 
one in relation to the reluctance enteftained by the resi- 
dents of a district.to inform upon or aid in the prosecu- 
tion of one who carelessly sets the forest or the 
afire. “Commonities often feel that a man 
wronged.” says Gen. Andrews. “if he is prosecuted: th 
do snk ilo Gia, Ge toe seine oA ST 2 
ment is to: deter others from committing similar o 
Very good people are liable to be careless. and. 

‘a fan who; in a heedless and careless 
2 a very dey and windy weather, which he 
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know he cannot control and which destroys or endangers 
the property of others, he should be made an example of; 
not for revenge or because we wish to injure him, but as 
a warning to many others to refrain from doing the same.” 

The case is cited of a farmer in Chisago county who 
in dry and windy weather set a brush fire, with no one 
at hand to control it, which spread and. destroyed two 
thousand dollars’ worth of hay belonging to his neigh- 
bors; and yet the chairman of the town board refused to 
make a complaint, and when at the instance of the Chief 
Fire Warden the culprit was prosecuted, the magistrate 
imposed a fine of only $15 and $3.05 costs. This Minne- 
sota apathy is of a piece with the prevailing indifference 
with which fire carelessness is popularly regarded outside 
the district of human habitations. Let a house burn 
down and we make a great ado over it; let a clump of 
trees go up in smoke and we give it hardly a — 
thought. Yet the house may be rebuilt in a month; 
restore the trees would consume the span of years of ‘hes 
generations of men. 


THE CHANGES ON THE MAP. 

A REPORT comes from Canada that projected wood pulp 
mills threaten the fishing waters of the Lake St. John 
country. Engineers have already begun work on the 
Grand Décharge, where mills are to-be erected at a cost 
of between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000 of American capital. 
If these enterprises shall go through, they will mean the 
destruction of a fisherman’s country, which without giving 
it special thought we have all regarded as lying beyond 
the danger of invasion even by the consuming pulp in- 
dustry. But as one looks over the map of North Amer- 
ica, and reviews the immense areas which he himself can 
remember as once remote and hardly accessible wilderness 
wastes well stocked with fish and game, and compares 
their present condition with the past, he realizes how 
mistaken it is to think of any wild country, even the 
most distant, as safe from the invasion of modern en- 
terprise. Alaska was once regarded as an Ultima Thule, 
where the moose and the bear would have harbor for 
centuries; but the miner who discovered the gold of the 
Klondike changed all that, and changed it in a twinkling. 

The significant fact is that to-day we do not actually 
appreciate, even though we complain of it, the rapidity, 
extent and thoroughness with which the game and. fish 
districts are being ruined, and how in one instance after 
another the “heart of the woods” is converted over night 
into an industrial center. We talk about this to one 
another and write about in Forest AND STREAM, but we 
realize it fully only when we are balked of our plan to 
visit some favorite hunting ground of the past, where now 
the steam whistle is heard where of yore the elk bugled; 
or when we seek in vain some new range to make up for 
the old. And the pity of it is—for us and for those 
who are to follow us—that if more wisely taught we might 
have had all this industrial development without the utter 
ruin of the game and the fish along with it. The de- 
struction of our native resources of wild life has often 
resulted from carelessness, thoughtlessness, criminal heed- 
lessness, instead of from any reasonable necessity. A 
wiser scheme of exploitation would have given us the 
profit without the loss. - 





OHIO. 

Ox10 has made a new start. At a meeting in Columbus 
last week a State convention of sportsmen was organized. 
the particular purpose of which is to bring order out of 
chaos, to get a sane game law, and to promote in general 
the interests of the man with the gun. 

The serious drawback in the Ohio game eondition has 
been for years the antagonism which has held between 
the farmer and the sportsman. Whatever substantial 
basis for this there may have been on either side, one 
thing is certain and true beyond peradventure, and it is 
this: Eliminating. the ruffians and rowdies who are 
not representative sportsmen, and the churls and boors 
who are not representative farmers. there is no divergence 
of interest between the farmers, who own the land and the 

tights that go with it, and the sportsmen who 
‘the privilege of shooting over the land. We shall 
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Gre Sportsman Gonrist, 
Torches on the Reef. 


_ Iv any one were to ask me if I would comsent t6 go 
jacking for chromo fish with the assistance of a piece of 
an umbrella rib rubbed sharp on a stone, I should, of 
course, deny that I could ever be guilty of such a breach 





of the laws of true and honest sport. Yet that I have done’ 


just this thing will be set forth in this narrative of one 
night’s experience in the purple night of the South Sea 
within the spray of the foaming breakers of the restless 
ocean. The only excuse that can be offered is to plead 
the custom of the country, and Samoa must be taken as 
a fair excuse for all sorts of moral derelictions.: It even 
excused on one ghastly occasion the offense of dynamiting 
fish—a story that must some other time be told. 

Just why all moral sense vanishes in Samoa must be the 
study of the practical and dogmatic moralist. The coun- 
try and the climate do seem to rip the Decalogue into 
shreds, and the common decencies of sport are a sealed 
book. Nowhere else in the wide world would one so 
rauch as dream of killing fish with a flaming torch and a 
barbed spear, but in Samoa it is the regular thing for all 
the women of the native villages in the dark of the 
moon. 

It has its picturesque side at any rate. To see the 
glare of the torches out at sea, the long alleys of light 
reflected on the still waters of the lagoon, to hear in the 
pause of the thunder of the breakers on the reef the shrill 
cry oi women, all this is a scene to attract the attention. 
Add to this the unbroken calm of the windless evening 
when the feathery plumes of the cocoanuts are stilled at 
last, the ebb tide smell of the orange scum which rises 
from the exposed coral, and you have a scene which can- 
not be matched away from the islands of the tropical 
Pacific. 

The reef lay a good long mile seaward from my beach 
in Vaiala, and the beach was only a few feet from the 
front gate of my compound. Out on the reef the torches 
giared like the lights of some city seen from the deck 
of a vessel becalmed in the offing. From time to time a 
torch expires here and there, and the night is so still that 
it takes an act of reason to overcome the imagination 
which makes one think the sound of the hiss is heard as 
the fat leaves fall into the water. In a slow progress the 

reups of totches move eastward along the reef until the 
ahers reach the Vailoa sands, a mile or so up the coast; 
where the reef pools cease and there is no fishing ground. 

My first source of information was, as usual, young 
Talolo. The young girls of the village had been giving 
me a concert on the veranda—Lise and Fuatino and 
Manima, who was a grotesque young imp of not quite ten 
years. Talolo had engineered the concert and had dis- 
tributed the reward in the shape of handfuls of sugar 
candy lozenges. which some enterprising trader had had 
manufactured in the colonies with Samoan mottoes in 
birlliant red, such as “Talofa” (love) and “Lau Pele” 
(my darling). In addition to his duties as impresario, Ta- 
lolo had used his horsehair fly flapper to keep me free from 
the poisonous attacks of the mosquitoes, which make the 
dark a torment in the islands. When Fa-agaoi, the boy 
whose name carried an unsolved romance of kidnapping, 
had paraded the beach with the rattle of the wooden 
drum which serves for curfew, the other children had 
scattered to their homes. But Talolo remained, for he 
seemed to hold himself superior to all the laws of the 
elders and the village schoolmaster, perhaps because he 
was the son of the village chief. Meanwhile he waged 
war on the mosquitoes and idly steered his conversation 
in the direction of showing how much he was entitled to 
a sixpence or a tin of salmon or a pen and a sheet of 
letter paper, or some other of the means whereby the lad 
made his devotion to me profitable to himself. 

Such talks with Talolo called for little close attention. 
I knew that if he kept up his liquid flattery long enough 
I would yield to his blandishments, for after all, a tin 
of beef or salmon more or less amounted to little at the 
time. Idly listening to the lad and idly we out upon 
the lonely sea beyond which lay home and the land where 
life was less dependent on the can-opener. sparks of 
light began to flash out upon the night from the sea itself 
and to attract my curiosity. 

“What are the lights, Talolo?” I asked. 

“Oi! Oi! Oi! Se mea fa’atauvaa. Nothing much,” 
he lazily replied. ‘Only the women on the reef, that’s 
all. Samalia and -Fa’afili and Salatemu—that’s my mother 
now. you know; they are catching fish, good for eat for 
me for you to-morrow. I'll bring you some. If they 
bother you I’ll make them stop until you go sleep.” 

Really, there never seemed any limit to the things 
which young Talolo could do when he set about it, and 
if I had only given him permission he would surely have 
stopped the fishing even if it did bring a morning Mar: hi 
on Vaiala. But it is not in my nature to put a-stop to 
anything that has to do with fish, not even the eloquent 
language of a Billingsgate fishwife. Accordingly, I for- 
bade the boy to interfere with the torches on the reef, and 
asked him only to tell me how the women with the lights 
caught the fish. 

“Tailo, tama’itai, ou te le iloa,” he replied. “I don’t 
know, lady; I know not at all. That is the. women’s 
fishery, and I'am a man. How should I know what they 
do?” The little wretch was only a boy, after all. He 
had not even advanced to the stage of being ‘tatooed, but 
he had all the masculine scorn of female employment. 

“But I am a woman, Talolo,” I said, “and.as such I 
am entitled to know. Won't you tell me how Samalia and 
Fa’afili and your mother Salatemu and the other 
catch the fish for you and all the rest of the men to eat 
in the morning after you have sung your hymn and said 
the prayer?” , S16 ¢ 

“Moni lava.” replied the boy. “That is true. it fs 
The Papalangi men are such fools. I have Been w 
ing whether the Fa’amasino Sili wou always ve _ 
salmon and pisupo to eat in the morning ot 
‘women here have to go out and get the fish. for. 
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men. to eat. I will tell Salatemu to 
teach you 


“her “what she shall do, and’ then 


But Talolo: saw to it that the error should be corrected. 
SS y he — to my ea: who was stretched 

a e@roun <0 v » waiting to 
shut up the House Fat should ‘eel “Tanoa, the 
sae goes tgsmorrow night/ upon ‘Teef to catch 


‘the fish for the masino Sili to eat in the. for — 
has grown weaty of giving her hinge and now $ 


she must feed him. In mornifig you much teach 
how to make the torches and you must make her the spear 
to take the fish with. Now you can bring me a ‘tin of 
safdines, which Will be her loving gift to me for telling 

will ‘tell Salatemu to 
teach her how the fish are caught at night when “they 
come to the torch.” 

The first thing in the morning I found fhe sumny side 
of my. compound strewn with leaflets of dead cocoanut 
leaves. “Long before 1 had aroused for my morning 
swim the faithful Tanoa had begun the preparation of the 
torches for the coming night. In case of any need, the 
South Sea islander falls back upon the cocoanut with a 
reliance upon its qualities which the experBence of ages 
has shown to be well grounded. A single leaf of the 
cocoanut may range from 10 to 30 feet in length. On the 
tree when the trade wind blows it seems as light as a 


feather; in the still night when it falls to the ground a’ 


massive weight, which could knock a man senseless if it 
should hit him in the descent. It is only in the evening 
calm that these leaves fall, and the prudent when they are 
abroad at night keep away from the cocoanut shade lest 
they be struck by falling leaves or ripe nuts. Each leaf 
has about a hundred lance-like leaflets, each 4 or 5 feet 
long and some 2 inches broad. These leaflets are full 
of oil, and when dried in the sun burn with a bright 
flame and a dense cloud of aromatic smoke. It was 
these leaflets that Tanoa had spread out in the sun to 
give them a thorough drying before making the torches 
which I was to carry for my fishing. Each torch consists 
of ten leaflets laid together in a neat bundle with ends 
alternating. half of the tips and half of the butts brought 
together. Every few inches the leaflets are tied with a 
strip of dry hibiscus fiber which in the islands is nature's 
substitute for the ball of twine of civilization. But here 
enters the comical division of labor between the sexes in 
Samoa. Tanoa could gather the leaves and strew them in 
the sum to dry, but when it came to collecting them in 
bunches and putting the cords abowt them. he was for- 
bidden to help, for that was women’s work, and I had 
to wait for Prraditen to come under the guidance of 
Talolo, 

The making of the spear, however, was entirely man’s 
work, and Tanoa set about it. The sole requisites were a 
10-foot pole and an old umbrella rib. The latter was 
easily supplied in a land where tkere are four months of 
unintermitting downpour of rain, and where every day in 
the sunny season a shower may be expected. And the 
gales of the hurricane season turn so many umbrellas in- 
side out that in every house there is a stock of gamps 
which have served their usefulness. 

Having selected the rib from one of the broken um- 
brellas, Tanoa cut it across about an inch above the 
@reader and-half an inch below it. The spreader itself 
he cut off at a distance of half a foot from the rib, thus 
leaving a wire shaft with a toggle an inch and a half 
long. The two ends of this toggle he reduced t sharp 
points by dint of much rubbing on a lapstone of smooth 
basalt. hen his hours of industry had accomplished the 
proper degree of sharpening, he set the toggle in relation 


to the shaft so that its shorter ent formed a sharp angle - 


with the spreader, and then hammered the joint so that 
the two parts would retain that relative position under 
ordinary circumstances, yet not 60 tight as to prevent the 
toggle from pulling out to a right angle wken drawn upon 
by the struggles of a fish impajed upon the sharp insteu- 
ment. When this had been completed to his satisfaction, 
he lashed the device with cocoanut husk senmit on the 
end of the stick. The remainder of the equipment was a 
basket of cocoanut leaf with a braided eord ~ sling about 
my neck to carry the catch, 

By this time Talolo breught Salatemu to inspect the 
preparations, both hungry, of course.. After they had 
been fed a light repast of a couple of bread-fruit and a 
pound of tinned corned beef apiece, Salatemu assured 
me that all the requisites had m provided and that 
she would tie up my torches. Before that task had been 
completed, mother and son needed the slight refreshment 
of a tin of salmon and a hunk of cold, boiled taro for 
each, it being understood that Tanoa assisted at each of 
these snacks just to show that there was no hard feeling. 
even though I could not join in the meal. I have never 
been able to go the limit of what Samoans will take in 
the way of food; no matter how much I heve given them 
by way of experiment, they have always seemed capable 
of taking more. 

After Salatemu had eaten all that I was prepared to 
place before her, and had declared my outfit all that 
could be required, I asked aboat the elothing I should 
wear. 

“Well, you walk some and. you swim some on the reef,” 
was her answer, “so you wear what you swim in.” This 
made it plain that my bathing dress was the proper garb 
for the reef fishing. But there had t be an addition. 
These Samoans go barefoot all their lives, and it is nothing 
to them to parade upon the reef in their natural feet. But 
unless one has undergone a preliminary training of hun- 
dred-yard dashes over broken bottles or solemn parades 
over hot ploughshares like the early Christian martyrs, no 
civilized woman used to going shod could ever venture 
on the reef with its jagged sprigs of coral. prepa 
tion for the sey I took.an old pair of canvas 
pumps or Oxford ties belonging to a larger-footed mem- 
ber of the family, and had Tanoa stitch an armament of 
Manila ‘rope all over the Soles. ? has shown 
that for wading in the coral. waters is nothing like 
Manila hemp; even leather is cut to tatters in a few mo- 
ments. This will serve to show the texture of the soles 
of these Samoan women who walk ‘on the reéfs barefoot 
arid’ suffer no harm.’ f - Bice pe 
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going was easy, for we took advantage of a slant of sand 

which exten out in front of the house. [could»see 

i my ea the.torches..were not to be 

we ae the r But I Seid jostanis- 

u in rkne my guide, and’on the 

right hand and the left T could hear the chatter of the 
er women of the village, 

All at once the bottom dr out of the sea. “There 
was nothing to step on, and I found myself soused over 
head and all into the warm water. My spear lost itself 
instantly, and I had to swim out. When I came again to 
the curiabe, I found that I had dropped into a tide pool, 
while my guide had kept on the rim, only a few fect away 
from me. With her aid I recovered the spear and found 
footing once more. My torches were wet, of course, but 
that made no difference, for the water does not stick to 
the cocoanut leaflets. It was not the last time I had such 
a ducking, for the reef is full of these deep pools, and 
it is impossible to see them in advance. While our torches 
were yet unlighted, the only light was the will-o’-the-wisp 
glow of the coral and the sharp phosphorescence of the fish 
darting from pool to pool as our advance scared them 
out of cover. 

At last Salatemu and I reached the dry footing of the 
barrier reef. It is about 50 feet in width, broken chips of 
coral for a footing, here and there a pool, and seaward the 
majestic wall of the breakers thundering in from sea as 
high as a house and combing over in flame-specked foam, 
and at intervals broken by deep passages where the waves 
coursed shoreward. It is close to the reef that we catch 
the fish with jack and spear, the small fish on the shore- 
ward face of the barrier coral, and the large fish such 
as mullet and bonito in the passes, . 

When we had reached the reef it was time to kindle 
the torches. Every woman had brought her store of 
matches, and had kept them dry in a manner that they 
alone could have thought of. The matches had been 
tucked into their hair, and no matter how often the 
women had been forced to swim, the matches remained 
dry, because her hair was so soaked with cocoanut oil that 
the water could not feach the matches. All along the 
reef for a mile the torches began to gleam, and by their 
light we could make out the dripping forms of brown 
women holding torches aloft in the left hand and poising 
the spear in the right as they skirted the reef pools. 

Salatemu had stationed me at the edge of a 10-foot pool 
with a clear, sandy bottom. At first I could scarcely see a 
-thing until I learned the knack of holding my torch both 
above and behind me, and of keeping my own shadow 
off the strip of water which I was watching. There were 
fish there, fish in plenty, for I could see them darkly flash 
across the line of light. As soon as I spotted a dark 
body slowly moving over the illuminated sand, I cast my 
spear. ,It struck in the sand 2 feet beyond the mark which 
continued its slow progress. Then I recalled my knowl- 
edge of refraction and remembered how the water lifts 
any object and makes it necessary to aim below. The 
second time I struck the object at which I aimed and 
brought it to the surface. But Salatemu’s laugh of scorn 
soon convinced me that it was not worth the taking— 
one of the leathery sea-cucumbers a foot in length, neither 
ornamental nor edible, although a close relative of the 
trepang, which is also found, though rarely now, and is 
worth its weight in silver when smoked and dried for 
the Chinese market. By the time I had cleared my 
spear, the pool was filled with a school of fish. and I 
cast at random. 

Beginner’s luck! I drove my spear quite through one 
fish and into a second, and landed both. Salatemu began 
to think that she had nothing to teach me, and I was 
canny enough to take all the credit that was coming to 
me for the chance shot. The fish were misshapen cob- 
bler fish, each as large as a saucer and decorated with 
long frills, but for all their picturesque appearance I knew 
tiem to be good in the pan. 

The next few casts were blank, until I discovered the 
not unnatural mistake I was making. The light of my 
torch was so sharp, the water so clear, and the bed of 
sand so devoid of. dull shade, that I was aiming not. at 
the fish, but at their shadows on the sand, and, of course. 
overshooting every time. But this pool was now ex- 
hausted, and Salatemu and I moved along to another.. 
After bringing up two or three small fish, I made a 
cast and lost my spear. I could see the shaft sticking un 
a little below the surface, but that was all—the point had 
stuck in the coral at the bottom. I was helpless, for the 
tricks of jacking on the reef were new to me. But Sala- 
temu came to my rescue, for she was familiar with such 
incidents. Like a fish herself she took a header into the 
pool, and I stood by and watched her descent. At the 
bottom she gave a tug on the spear and disengaged it from 
the coral branch into which I had driven it. But that 
plunge scared all the fish away from that pool, and we 
moved on. . 

Next we came to a deep passage in the reef which we 
had to swim across. While Salatemu was showing me 
how to arrange a raft of. my spare torches on which to 
float my lighted one while swimming, I heard a rhythmical 
splashing inshore of us. All at once there flashed into 
sight a gleam of light leaping from the water. I did not 
know just what it was, but instinctively I cast my spear 
at the spot where I thought it would next emerge. More 
good ick! The spear pierced a leaping fish in its flight 
thrgugh the air. Involuntarily I followed the spear, for 
I led over into the channel and came up within reach 
of shaft before the fish had had the time to recover its 
i Seeing what was up, Salatemu followed me. and 
with united efforts we brought to the solid reef a brilliant 
mullet, which I found afterward wane all of 8 pounds. 

That ended my fishing for the night. I had convinced 
all the Samoan women that I was capable of doing‘better 
than they, that I could land two fish on a single drive, and 
that it was nothing at all to me to kill a fish in the midst 
of its leap. I was afraid that any further attempts wonld 
spoil the record, and wisely I desisted. -Jast “aliout’ the 
same time Salatemu came to by ing” 
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medicine, she turned the urchin flat side up and applied its 
jaws to the wound until it caught hold of the skin. Then 
she stood like a wading bird on one l2g until the urchin 
had, as she explained the operation, sucked out all the 
poison and dropped off. When this had been accom- 
plished, she picked up a slab of coral and smashed the 
ucrhin and ended by eating its meat, all being necessary 
to the treatment. After this accident she could fish no 
more, and we slowly waded back to shore. For her kind- 
ness in showing me the mysteries of torching fish on the 
reef, I opened my creel and gave her-all my catch except 
the big mullet, ‘That I felt I was fairly entitled to. 

The only thing in this fishery which shows the least 
influence of the foreigner is the use of the umbrella rib 
in the spear. Before the foreigners came to Samoa with 
their umbrellas to displace the aboriginal rain shield of a 
banana leaf, the fish spears were tipped with the barbed 


‘ thorn of one of the indigenous shrubs found everywhere 


at the edge of the bush. The thorn was just as good for 
piercing the fish, and the barb held them as well as the 
wire toggle, but the thorns soon broke if they hit the coral. 

On the return to shore, Tatioa was awakened to clean 
the mullet and to salt it to secure its keeping over night. 
While he was at his task he kept up a running tom- 
mentary of flattering congratulations on my skill with the 
spear, as shown by my wing shot at the fish in air. But 
the next morning when we had the fish for breakfast, my 
graceless Talolo came around and sat on the floor of our 
dining room in the shady corner of the veranda and 
developed a long chain of logical demonstration in proof 
that, as usual, he should have a tin of something. The 
gist of his argument was that inasmuch as I had shown 
that I could go out on the reef to catch the family meals 
like any other woman, there was less need for hoarding 
our supply. of provisions in tin cans, and on that account 
we could all the more readily spare him some salmon or 
comes beef or even sardines, and perhaps throw in a can 
of jam. 

And this was the sentiment of Talolo, without whose 
aid I should never have shouldered my bundle of torches 
and tried the night fishing on the reef. It is only one of 
the many reasons I had for feeling that Talolo was not 
altogether disinterested in his attentions to me. 

LLEWELLA Pierce CHURCHILL. 


Concerning the Doctor. 


We had pitched our camp near -Middle Inlet, on the 
same side of the lake as Hogarth’s. The other two J.’s 
were along this time. It was only their second year of 
wedded bliss, but the longing for the woods and “the 
smell o’ the pines” had attacked them with such force 
that they had invented excuses, and resorted to subter- 
fuges in order to escape for a few weeks from the re- 
stricted charms of connubial joy. 

Jim claimed he was threatened with nervous prostra- 
tion, due to overwork, and Jack was in a very bad way 
with a combination of something he called malarial hay 
fever. Neither gave evidence of the ravages of disease. 
but they explained by saying that they believed in taking 
a thing like that in time, that the disease was really lying 
dormant in their system ready to wake up and go to 
work at any moment. ; 

I had given them three years to arrive at this stage of 
the game. It generally takes that long. I knew that the 
next year they would not stoop to underhand’‘ methods. 
When the proper time came they would simply “go north 
for a little rest,’ and Mrs. Jack and Mrs. Jim would 
each give a sigh of relief at having them out of the way 
during housecleaning time. It is good to profit by other 
people’s experience. I am still unmarried. 

“T met the Doctor a week or so ago,” Jim announced 
one evening—our third or fourth in camp. 

“What was he doing?” asked Jack. : 

“Same old thing. Exploiting some great idea and 
loafing. I told him about this trip, and he said he would 
like to come along, but was too busy.” i 

“The Doctor is all right in civilization,” said Jack, 
“but he’s a devil of a nuisance in the woods. He is like 
an irresponsible kid. Remember how he was always losing 
himself that last time?” 

“You can forgive him much, though,” I remarked, “‘be- 
cause he is such good ert. 

“True.” assented Jack. “He is great sport, and I 
wouldn’t mind a week or so of him. I'll bet any man a 
dollar he will show up yet.” ; 

“T'll take you,” said Jim. “He can’t raise the price of 
the fare up here. Here, Joe. You hold the stakes.” 

The next day Jack won the bet, but, as things trans- 
pired, not the stakes. It was late in the forenoon—almost 
dinner time—when we heard the rattle and rumble of a 
wagon over on the old disused corduroy road that passed 
our camp not a great distance away. The sound brought 
us all to attention. We heard the wagon stop, and then a 
call—a long-drawn out “Whoop-e-e.” 

“That’s the Doctor,” Jack exclaimed. “TI told you he'd 
be along. You lose, Jim.” ~~ 

“Are you sure?” asked Jim. , ; 

“Sure as the dollar you lost. I would recognize that 
call in Africa.” 

We answered the Doctor with a chorus of loud war 
whoops, and went forward to meet him. We espied him 
in the distance, seated in the lumber wagon that had 
brought him thus far, and evidently engaged in an alter- 
cation with the driver. ; a 

“He doesn’t seem in any great hurry to meet us,” Jim 
remarked. ; 7 

“It’s his way.” said Jack. “He is probably trying to 
remember why he came.” 


The Doctor saluted us with a graceful wave of the. 


hand as we ‘drew near. . : 

“I am trying to convince this man here,” he explained, 
indicating the. driver, “that two dollars is an exorbitant 

ice to cliarge for bringing me over from the junction. 

insists on two io 

“I'm derned ef Til take a cent less,” the man interposed. 
“It’s wuth two fifty ef it’s wuth a cent. I ain't drivin’ 
folks ’round fer my health, mister.” i Ree 

“You-see,” said the a looking griev ed, ee 
‘is not open to conviction, arguments are w 5 
loan me a couple of dollars I will settle 

‘the change I have.” 


Jack and I exchanged winks, and I preduced the stake 
money and handed « over to the Doctor. He paid the 
driver, and climbed down from the wagon and shook 
hands all around. 

“Where are your traps?” Jack inquired, peering in the 
wagon. 

“My baggage? Oh, I didn’t bring any. Did’nt want 
to be bothered with it. Just thought 1 would spend a few 
days with you and get a little rest. I brought some wet 
groceries along chat 1 thought might come in handy.” He 
nshed around under the wagon seat and brought out a 
suspicious looking package. “I can’t vouch for the quality 
of it,” ne added, as he handed the package to Jack, “but 
it was the best I could get. It certainly cost enough.” 

We thanked him for his thoughtfulness, and started 
back to camp. On the way the Doctor apologized for 
dropping in on us in such an unceremonious fashion. It 
was wholly an unpremeditated move on his part, he 
explained. He had got to thinking about us, and had 
jumped on the first train without bringing so much as a 
tooth brush—with nothing, in fact, but the clothes he stood 
in. There was nothing unusual in this, as it was the 
Doctor’s way of doing everything. He was always un- 
prepared, and let emergencies look out for themselves, 
trusting to providence to “find a way.” He was one of 
those people whom other people feel called upon to pro- 
tect. whose troubles other people always transfer to 
their own shoulders. But he was a fine story teller and 
the best company imaginable, therefore we forgave him 
his eccentricities. 

When dinner was over we skirmished around, and 
managed to get him rigged out, after a fashion, in a 
combination suit of wonderfully ill-fitting garments, and 
then we sat around him in a circle and laughed at him. 
He presented a very ludicrous appearance. He was one 
big misfit from the hat that came down over his ears, to 
the shoes that were two or three sizes too large. 

The Doctor was a man a little past the heyday of youth, 
though he still retained much of his youthful vigor. He 
was scarcely above medium height and thin in propor- 
tion. He still possessed a very heavy head of hair, iron 
gray in color, and he wore his beard, of the same color, 
rather long; this. coupled with the mild, innocent expres- 
sion of his big blue eyes, tended to give him quite a 
patriarchal look. 

He was easy going, almost to the extent of shiftless- 
ness. In this respect he was not unlike Hogarth’s Bill. 
Many of us, if we dared follow our own inclinations, or if 
circumstances permitted. would belong to that school 
of philosophic idlers. If we only dared. or if somebody 
had not invented that perpetual motion machine called 
“public opinion.” 

At some period in his life the Doctor had become im- 
bued with a desire to acquire learning, and, incidentally, 
the honors pertaining thereto. It was merely a spas- 
modic burst of ambition—a spurt which, from his own 
account, did not last long. But before the inevitable re- 
lapse set in, he succeeded in obtaining a degree of some 
kind and became a doctor of something-or-other, though 
of what we never could clearly understand. 

After we had transformed the Doctor from a patriarch 
into merely a strange looking object, he borrowed Jim’s 
shotgun and said he would step out and see if he couldn't 
get a partridge or two for supper. He did not get a 
partridge. but he did get lost, and it was after dark be- 
fore we found him. He took the matter philosophically, 
of course. He said that he had been doing circles of 
varying dimensions for at least two or three hours, and 
if he had kept on, in time would probably have embraced 
the camp in his circuitous wanderings. He advanced a 
new theory on the subject of getting lost. 

“It’s a case,” said he, “of your right leg not knowing 
nor caring what your left leg doeth. In fact, each leg is 
utterly independent of the other, and both utterly in- 
dependent of:the rest of the body. They practically dis- 
own the body, and if they could. would detach them- 
selves therefrom and go on their separate ways rejoicing. 
The mind, or brain, is supposed to telegraph every move- 
ment you make to the necessary muscles, etc., involved, 
but when you are lost, the connection is broken, the 
wires are cut. You — to your legs. ‘Go south and 
go in a straight line.’ Your legs respond by going north 
and going in a circle. You can’t understand it. and 
doubt your own senses, but the reason is plain. Your 
legs did not get the message. I consider it worth getting 
lost to have made the discovery.” 

That was the beginning. If the Doctor-did not get lost 
every day, and sometimes twice a day, it was not his 
fault. We decided that he was doing it on purpose. that 
he was trying to prove his theory, but after he had slept 
out two nights without a fire—he never had any matches 
when he needed them—we changed our minds, 

Jack said that when he got back to civilization he 
was going to have his college confer another degree 
upon the Doctor. 

“What sort. of a degree?” the latter innocently asked. 

“L. L. D.,” Jack replied. 

“But why L. L. D.?” inquired the Doctor, somewhat 
puzzled. : ; 

“It stands for Long Lost Doctor.” said Jack with a 
grin, and I think he was grateful to the Doctor for creating 


an opportunity for this joke. Jack thinks himself funny. - 


You must have a-climax if you would have things. be- 
come interesting, and all on a day our climax came. I 
started out one morning to set a bear trap. The Doctor 
begged to go along, as he had never seen the operation. 
I Wtactantty consented, after laying down certain rules 
and restrictions. 

The spot I had selected was near the end of an old 
windfall. When once on the ground I was soon hard at 
work. In order to get rid of the Doctor’s unwished-for 
assistance, I told him to take my rifle and go around to the 
other side of the windfall and see what he could see. He 
gladly complied with my request, and his graceful re 
was soon out of sight. He had been’ gone ten or fifteen 
minutes, and I was beginning to wonder if he had broken 
his record and lost himself in such a short time, when I 
heard a rifle shot. The shot was immediately followed 
by terrified shrieks and cries for help. I started in the 
direction of the sound on the run. I was hly 
alarmed, my one conclusion being that the Doctor had 
shot himself. I dashed sround 


Seo swindle “eockaets 
so aes bar writhing ia Wie donth agony, Gut Ga Docue 


was nowhere in sight. But something: else. was. Some- 
thing every bit as interesting. Not ten rods away was 
an enormous black bear. He was growling and snarling 
with rage, and endeavoring to climb a small beech tree. 
We discovered -each other at the same instant, and he 
immediately transferred his attentions to me. It was 
not a time for meditation. ‘the rapidity with which | 
shinned up the nearest tree has never been equaled. The 
bear attempted to follow suit, but luckily the tree was too 
small for him. He could not ge: a good hold on the 
bark, and only succeeded in raising himself a few feet 
from the ground and then slipped back. This but added 
to his fury. After several ineffectual attempts, he gave 
it up and went back to his first tree. 1 noticed tnat he 
limped, and that one of his legs was bleeding, And then 
I looked around for the Dector, whose cries had suddenly 
ceased, only to break out afresh as the bear left my harbor 
of refuge. 

“Oh, Lord, here he comes!” he cried. “He'll get me 
this time, sure. Help! Keep him away, can’t you? Why, 
oh. why, did I shoot him?” ‘ 

And then I[ located him. He was up the beech tree as 
high up as he could climb. He was a-straddle a limb and 


-hanging on for dear life. He made such a comical picture 


of abject terror and despair that in spite of my own awk- 
ward predicament and my recent terror, I was obliged to 
laugh. That laugn did a great deal toward restoring my 
lost courage, and I pulled’ myself together and proceeded 
to “size up” the situation. . 

“Keep cool and don’t get excited,” I called to the 
Doctor. “He can’t climb the tree. You've wounded one 
of his legs. Where's the rifle?” 

“T don’t know. I dropped it when he started for me. 
Are you sure he can’t get up here?” 

“Of course not. Brace up or you'll fall out of the tree. 
How did it happen?” 

“T saw him and he saw me, and he started to run 
away, and I shot at him, and then he turned and came 
for me, and that’s all I remember till I found myself 
up here. I wish I hadn't shot him. I was a fool to 
do it.” 

“IT agree with you,” I assented. “You have made a 
mess of things. He'll probably stay here ‘and starve us 
out.” 


As if in answer to my suggestion, the bear left the 
tree- and took up a position midway between the two 
trees. He sat down and commenced licking his wounded 
leg. at the same time keeping a close watch on both of us. 
Escape was out of the question. I could see my rifle 
lying where the Doctor had dropped it a short distance 
from my tree, but it might as well have been in camp for 
alk the good it was to me. 

It would hardly do to repeat our conversation—espe- 
cially my side of it—as the hours dragged on with no 
change in the situation, save when the bear furnished a 
little diversion now and then by trying to get at one or 
the other of us. It was late in the afternoon before any 
signs of relief appeared. It was the welcome voice of 
Sooner that announced the arrival of aid. Following 
his usual tactics, he came through instead of going 
around the windfall. The bear heard him and prepared 
to do battle with this new foe. 

Sooner broke through the tangled mesh of roots and 
branches, and pulled up short at. sight of the hear. He 
took in the situation at a glance. He made a feint at 
attacking the bear, and the bear prepared to meet him 
half-way. But Sooner was wise, and dashed off in an- 
other direction, and the enraged bear started in pursuit. 

This was my only chance. I knew that the bear would 
not run far, that he would return to keep guard over us. 
I slid down the tree and made a dash for my rifle. The 
bear discovered the move just as I reached the rifle, and 
came straight for me. I took quick aim and let him 
have it. The third shot bowled him over and ended his 
career. 

When it was all over, the Doctor came down from the 
tree and gave thanks. He walked around the carcass of 
our recent foe, and went so far as to place his foot on 
the neck of the beast. 

**How are the mighty fallen!’ ” he exclaimed. ‘Well, 
we did for him that time, didn’t we? It was not exactly 
comfortable up in that tree, but it was well worth the in- 
convenience to have bagged this fellow. I don't want to 
boast, but 1 am glad I had a hand in it.” 

“Were you very badly frightened?” I innocently asked. 

“Oh, no! Naturally, I was just a little nervous at 
first. but the feeling soon wore off. 1 was afraid that he 
might get you, as you were unarmed, you know.” 

“You didn’t seem at all frightened,” | remarked. 
“But honor to whom honor is due,” | added, as I ob- 
served Sooner cautiously approaching. “Unto Sooner 
be all the glory. Had it not been for that 
good dog, we would still be up a tree,” and | took my hat 
off to him and saluted. He endeavored to appear in- 
different, but he could not entirely conceal his elation. 
He knew where the credit belonged as well as we, and his 
pride was excusable. 

Jack and Jim, who had come out to hunt for us, arrived 
on the scene in time to help skin the bear, and we made 
quick work of the task. I made the Doctor tell the story, 
as he was much better at that sort of thing than I. e 
had a more vivid imagination and less regard for the 
unvarnished truth than myself. Modesty compels me to 
State that much. He did not disappoint my expecta- 
tions, although he made my share in the adventure appear 
somewhat diminutive, 1 might say almost insignificant. 

We had bear steak for supper that night, but the Doctor 
would not partake of the delicacy. 

“I have been seeing bear and smelling bear all day 
long,” he explained, “and I don't care to taste bear also.” 

he next day he pleaded business, and having borrowed 
enough money to pay his way home, bade us farewell. 
Hogarth drove him to the Junction. 

e broke camp a week or so later. When we went to 
settle our account at the combination store at the Junction 
the ppscag ater thus addressed me: 

“They’s a bottle of tanglefoot charged up to you, 
y'know.” 

“No; I didn’t know,” I assured him. Who charged it? 
Did either of you buy any whisky here?” I inquired, turn- 
ing to the other two. 5 : 

- “No, ."Twant them,” said the proprietor of the com- 
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bination store. “’Twas the other gent what come by- 
himself. He wanted the best stuff I had, and told me to 
eharge the bili, two @éllars, to you, so I done it, seein’ he 
“was one of the party.” at 

“The Long Lost Doctor deserves another degree,” said 
Jack. “I wondered where he got it. I had one drink of 
it antl it made me think of*the time | ate tabasco sauce for 
catchup by mistake.” ; 2 

I said nothing, but I* paid the bill. I have never 
been able to rightly decide which was the real climax— 
whether it was when I was treed hy the bear or when I 
paid that bill. FAYETTE DuRLIN, JR. 


In the Old Plymouth Woods. 


From the Boston Globe, 





PLymoutH has the largest township in Massachusetts, 
the oldest civilization, the most dramatic history and the 
greatest wilderness. Between Plymouth village on the 
north and Buzzards Bay on the south, Carver and Ware- 
ham on the west and the shore on the east, is an immense 
tract of barren woodland, as sparsely settled as it was 
two centuries and a half ago. There are a few deer there. 
a few rabbits and many foxes, partridges and quail, while 
the numerous ponds are full of black bass and pickerel, 
but for more than fifty years the land has been steadily 
decreasing in value. , 

-The area of the township of Plymouth is 50,979 acres, 
or about eighty square miles, and of this territory sixty 
square miles is practically uninhabited. The population 
of the township is estimated to be 9,000, of which nine- 
teen-twentieths live in Plymouth village, Manomet, Chil- 
tonville, Ellisyille, Cedarville and the other settlements 
along the coast. 
~The people of Plymouth live upon history, and every 
carriage driver will talk off volumes in the course of a 
half-day ride. The monuments, the consecnated rocks, 
the museunss and ancient homes of the pilgrims, are thor- 
oughly known, but the great wilderness is called Plym- 
outh Woods with a sweep of the hand which banishes 
it from further mention. “They do say,” remarks some 
old resident, “that there is a pond for every day in the 
year and a mudhole for leap year.” This oft-repeated 
staternent rather stretches the facts, but:the ponds, many 
of which are large enough to be called lakes, are really a 
feature of the town. William T. Davis says there are 175 
which have names and contain fish. But the ponds, beau- 
tiful as they are, have attracted but a small handful of 
summer visitors, who have satisfied their longings for 
a lodge in some vast wilderness. But from the first there 
seemed much hesitancy about settling in the Plymouth 
Woods. The woods of pine and oak could not be cleared 
without great labor, and even when a clearing was made 
the soil proved to be poor and unproductive. The salt 
marshes and cedar groves to the north of Plymouth 
seemed far more attractive, so the southern country was 
left to a few hardy men, who, like the Indians they -dis- 
placed, lived chiefly by fishing and hunting. 

As time went on, however, there came a demand for 
lumber and fuel, which made the woods more valuable. 
Wood lots were then a marketable property, and the 
whole territory was cut up by wood roads, many of 
which still remain, apparently for no other purpose than 
to confuse the traveler. But for the past fifty years the 
timber has steadily decreased in value. Pitch pine is-re- 
placed by white pine for building and by coal for burn- 
ing. The steam engine, which at first burned wood and 
thus increased its marketable value, not only gave up 
wood for coal, but brought coal to Plymouth in competi- 
tion with the native fuel. Cordwood, which would have 
brought $8 a cord fifty years ago, can be bought for $4 
or $4.50 to-day. This wood costs $1.25 a cord to cut and 
must then be piled up for six months or a year to season, 
with a good chance of being burned by a forest fire and 
thus becoming a dead loss. Even if it escapes the fire it 
costs $2 a cord to haul it into town over the deep-rutted 
sandy roads, so that the final profit is small. But even 
this margin of profit disappears when it Was shown that 
the fires have frequently devastated the available wood- 
land, and that it has been necessary to allow the oaks to 
grow twenty or thirty years and the pines even longer 
before they are fit to cut. 

So, as game has grown scarce and wood unprofitable. 
many of the original settlers have bandoned the farm for 
the town, in most cases being able to sell out for a small 
sum to a Portuguese or Italian immigrant. It is con- 
ceded that these foreigners can live where a native would 
starve to death. The Italians particularly seem to have 
the art of getting the utmost possible from a small patch 
of unfertile soil. They choose little farms on the out- 
skirts of the villages and do considerable business, with 
people of their own race. A typical farm of this sort 
lies just at the edge of the woods. The rocky pasture 
and the rough meadow are bare and dry, but the cow and 
spare horse are led by boys to graze by the wayside. An 
older boy was plowing over a field of stubble under the 
personal direction of a big, black-bearded Italian, who 
swore strange Roman oaths in tones of thunder. His 
qnions, corn and cabbages showed infinite care. - In the 
fall his harvest is easily made in time for his whole fam- 
ily to go to work in the cranberry bogs, where between 
them they can make enough money to last them through 
the winter. 

In the old days when woodland was sold the bog land 
was thrown in, without even being measured, but during 
the last forty years cranberry bogs have become enor- 
mously valuable, and the cranberry industry has been 
the ‘salvation of the town. There is a small income in 
mayflowéts, pond lillies, swampberries and blackberries. 
which abound in the woods, but there have been some 
great fortuhes and :azny comfortable livings made in 
cranberries. .Cranberry bogs have recently been worth 
as high a’ $1,000 an acre, and one concern cleared over 
$100,000 from a year’s business, and yet this important 

_ industry does very little to settle the country, as the es- 
, oom bogs are entirely deserted for three-fourths of 

e “year. Lan fap 

During the picking season men, women and children, 
on ry rag a rs. the bogs, —_ from so 
away as New Bedfo ¢ camp upon the ground. 
and ofhers walk motes te ant at their work daily. It 
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“is a short season of three or four weeks, frequently inter- 


rupted by strikes at the large bogs and changes at the 
small ones, but the pay is good jor picking, while the 
screening employs a limited number of people far into 
the winter. The biggest profits were made when cran- 
herries were $25 a barrel, but the price has stéadily de- 
creased to $5 or $6, and a bog must be planted and tended 
for four years before it begins to yield, One of the in- 
terior settlers had a bog of an acre which yielded 105 
barrels one season, and which he finally sold for $1,000. 
He said it was not unsuual for families living near the bog 
to earn $400 and more during the picking and screening 
season, and his own sons had started in life that way. 
But there are many accidents which may befall the 
cranberry crop, and as greater capital is now required 
the available bog land is coming under the control of a 
few large owners, who are prepared to put money into the 
business. What with combinations of owners and labor- 
saving machinery, the old settlers see in cranberry pick- 
ing a fading opportunity and believe that the future of 
the Plymouth Woods will depend upon the summer vis- 
itor and his demand for milk, eggs, berries, ice and service. 
Yet this summer visitor is wonderfully slow in coming. 


‘It is not because the distances are so great, but rather be- 


cause the roads are so poor, that this is so. The bicycle 
is effectually shut out of the sandy wood roads, and the 
automobile has not yet made the attempt. A cottager 
living near the center of the woods says that nine horses 
are worked to their full capacity in keeping his establish- 
ment in touch with the outside world. 

There have been people who have sought absolute se- 
clusion and a simple life, who have hidden their cottages 
in thick woods by the side of a pond, but they have been 
few. The second summer cottage was built twenty years 
ago, and there has scarcely been one a year added since. 
Meanwhile the big landed proprietor has stepped in and 
is getting control of large tracts of land for game pre- 
serves, 

The most notable of these are Eben D, Jordan, of Bos- 
ton and Robert B. Symington, the thread man, of New- 
ark, N. J.. Their estates are adjoining, running south 
and west from Chiltonville, and together they have fenced 
in nearly 5,000 acres, Their fences are about 8 feet high, 
of strong steel wire, with meshes small enough to prevent 
dogs or foxes from getting in, or hares or low-flying 
birds from getting out. 

Both men are great pheasant fanciers, while Mr. Jor- 
dan is also stocking his estate with deer and Belgian hares 
and thoroughbred horses. He is fortunate in possessing 
some of the best farming land in the township, as well as 
the so-called Cathedral oo a group of lofty, primeval 
pines, branchless to their tops, and between whose trunks 
a perpetual twilight reigns. 

Donal S. Mackay, of Newark, is also a large owner in 

the same locality. David L. Webster, of Boston, has 400 
acres near Bunks and College ponds, and Albert S. Hath- 
away,’ of Wareham, has about 700 acres near Five-Mile 
Pond and Half-Way River. Edward C. Turner has 2,000 
acres, but it is mostly woodland and is assessed at less 
than 50 cents an acre. Lucy F. Tisdale, of Wareham, has 
1,400 acres, while James E. Keith, of Chicago. has 500 
acres near Grassy and Fearing ponds. Much of the 
woodland is assessed at only 25 cents an acre, and one 
parcel of 620 acres is valued at $100 or about 16 cents an 
acre. 
_ But figures are chilly things, and to get warmed up it 
is only necessary to strap on a knapsack and start on a 
tramp through the Plymouth Woods, from the northern 
to the southern extremity. The writer having recently 
acquired sea legs did this ata disadvantage, and was in 
addition handicanped by extreme hot weather. He did 
not make record-breaking tinie, but he saw the country 
and became intimately acquainfed with some parts of it. 

A side trip to Billington Sea was easily made, for it is 
only a mile and a half from Plymouth post office by 
good roads and parkways. They say that in 1621 Fran- 
cis Billingham, being lost in the woods, climbed a lofty 
tree and discovered this body of water, which he took 
for an arm of the sea. One of the best authorities, how- 
éver, thinks that the name sea was used in the German 
sense as Zuyder Zee. At the present day the banks are 
steep and thickly wooded, and only an occasional roof 
shows among the tree tops. 

_Great South Pond, which boasts a colony of summer 
visitors, is also of easy access. Long Pond, on the other 
hand, is in the-center of the wooded district, so far off 
any traveled road that an unexpected visitor is almost 
unknown. Leaving Plymouth village by the training 
green, the road leads by a few scattered houses, a farm 
or two. some bits of pasture and straight into the woods. 
It is second, or twenty-second, growth oak, which after 
a few miles becomes mixed with pine, but either trees are 
high enough to furnish shade. There is a deserted house, 
a turn in the road, and then a long march along the wire 
fencing of the Jordan and Symington estates. There was 
one chanberry bog, one brook, two or three houses and 
four well-dressed scarecrows in something like eight 
miles of walking. A young man with a stick. suspected 
of being a pond lily hunter, killed a puff adder, said to 
be a very poisonous snake. The pond lily hunter began 
by criticising other pedestrians, but after learning that they 
had climbed all the Rocky Mountains he developed into 
quite a decent chap, who confessed that beside collecting 
pink pond lilies he was in the mayflower gathering busi- 
ness. the cordage working business and the cranberry 
picking business at different seasons through the year. 
He said that in the cranberry season he sometimes walked 
seven miles to the bog and seven miles home again 
every day, and he still liked walking, except for bull- 
dogs, and he carried a club for them. The lily hunter’s 
road branched off, unfortunately, but the next morning 
he appeared again, having walked nine miles: before 
breakfast time... - 

Before reaching Long Pond the burned woods appear, 
a waste of grim, black stumps, with scrub oaks springi 
up around their stumps. Fine wood ashes mingled vith 
the sand under foot, and occasionally with the air gbove— 
a Ged-forsaken country, as any one might easily biieve 
the right, there is the —_ of 

on 
the shore of Little Pond the comfortable symmer 
place of the Stearns family.” — oy ates 


“at 
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Just beyond is Long Pond, set like a diamond in 
white sand. There 1s a picturesque bridge across the 
connecting stream between the two ponds, and beside it 
is the smallest post office in Massachusetts, At a liberal 


“ guess the Long Pond post office is 18 inches in height, 


depth and breadth, for it is simply a letter box, at which 
every. one acts as his own postmaster. When a man goes 
to town he takes the letters left for mailing, and when 
he leaves town for the lake he brings the mail for the 
commuynity and leaves it in the box for each to help him- 
self. There are no regular hours or even days for col- 
lections or deliveries, but that matters little to people 
who have painted their cottages dark green and hidden 
them in the thickest foliage that surrounds the pond. 
Myron W. Whitney, the singer, has a cottage near by; 
also Charles S. Davis, a lawyer, F. A. Hatch, Howard 
Davis, Mrs. Fessenden and a few others. 

Gallows Pond is close by, and between them at the 
turn of the road is the little one-story farm house which 
used to be the home of Branch Pierce, the famous hunter 
whom Daniel Webster was wont to visit. All the old 
settlers tell Webster stories, and the tree where he would 
hat& his deer is still pointed out. They say also that 
Gallows Pond gets its name, not on accunt of the men, 
but the deer that were hung there. Gallows Pond, which 
is much smaller than Long Pond, has the same: beauti- 
ful beach and two or three cottages on its northern bar- 
der. In the same group is Halfway Pond, which is, on 
the whole, the most characteristic of the lot, with a more 
varied scenery and a wilder appearance. From the sad- 
dleback which separates them, both ponds can be seen, 
and a glance shows that Halfway Pond is at a much lower 
level. 

But the thoughts of the amateur explorer were turned 
toward luncheon, for the hour was late, and even a glass 
of milk would seem a feast. Soon an attractive little 
farmhouse was sighted, with three promising-looking 
cows grazing in the neighborhood. The house proved 
to be vacant, except for a colored boy who was gather- 
ing together some old iron, and explained the utter im- 
possibility of getting milk there. Nearby was the fam- 
ily graveyard of the King family, where lay William King, 
who was born in Revolutionary times. The post office 
of Raymond promised much, seeming. like an oasis in 
the desert, but the best the genial official could do was 
birch beer off the ice and hardtack. 

Postmaster Raymond said that deer had come within 
half a mile of his house earlier in the season, but he 
thought there was small chance of getting them to wait 
to have their pictures taken. Mr. Raymond very nat- 
urally takes an interest in his post office and wants to see 
it do well, and the primitive letter box which some of the 
summer folks at the other end of the pond persist in 
using is a constant eyesore to him. 

Bloody Pond, which lies just east of the group, is so 
named from a historic fight between the colonists under 
Capt. Church and some of King Philip’s Indians. The 
pond is nearly divided* by two opposite points, which 
form an easy fording place. The settlers lay in ambush, 
and when the Indians were wading across shot so many 
that the water became red with blood, or vice versa. It 
is a singular example of the loose history of the woods 
that the story is told both ways. Despite its sanguinary 
name, Bloody Pond is a very picturesque body of water, 
and Walter Redding, of Quincy Peint, is building a com- 
fortable cottage on the western point. 

In trudging back to Halfway Pond, where he had 
planned to stay over night, the traveler fell in with a 
young man of the neighborhood, who discoursed upon 
the dangers of a great city like Boston. The young 
man had himself experienced those dangers, and finally, 
with divine help, had overcome them. In a frank, gen- 
erous way he tried to induce the wayward explorer to 
share the benefits of a consecrated life. The incident 
was one calculated to make a strong impression, illus- 
trating as it did the force religion gains over people 
whose lives are of necessity narrowed by the monotony 
of the wilderness. 

Martin Van Buren Douglass lives on the bank of Half- 
way Pond, in the house where he was born. He is road 
overseer, constable and the conservative man of the 
neighborhood, and with George G. Barker, of Boston, 
and Dean Briggs, of Harvard College, practically con- 
trols the water front of the pond. In past times the 
home of Martin Douglass has been a favorite resort of 
sportsmen, and his brother, Warren, now seventy-three 
years old, has been a noted nimrod. Each is an interest- 
ing man in his way, but Warren is more typical of the 
old hunter, tall, lean, with a strong nose and an eagle’s 
eyes. He has a notion of coming to Boston some day to 
see the street cars go under the ground. Mr. Barker, 
who has a very handsome estate, shares its comforts 
in the summer with a number of poor children from Bos- 
ton, for whom he ‘has built and equipped a charming 
home near the water’s edge. The neighbors speak with 
great enthusiasm of the good deeds of Mr. and Mrs. 
Barker and their son, who is going into the cranberry 
business quite extensively. 

Both south and west of the Long Pond group the 
country is wild and uninhabitable; and the wood roads 
so confusing that it is considered dangerous for a stranger 
to go without a guide. At one time sheep ranged in 
these woods, being rounded up from time to time as cattle 
are on the Western prairies. The mutton was excellent. 
but the industry was unprofitable on account of the dogs 
of the neighborhood, whose attacks upon the sheep were 
unceasi 


ng. 

To Rocky Pond, Big Sandy, Ezckiel’s. and White 
Island the way is without the slightest sign of human 
life. White Island Pond is one of the largest in the 
district, very 4 surrounded by shady groves and 
white beaches. is a summer camp her 
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dog is attached, The result is that the dog’s racing and 
borkine’ Is eodlbsif 10 dae Beaten track, wad though he 
often vibrates between the two "buildings like a shuttle, 
the lives of many innocent chickens are temporarily saved. 

For the most part the Plymouth woods extend east- 
ward close to the shore of the bay, and most of the scat- 
tered farmers of this region depend — fishing for a 
livelihood. On a little bluff north of Ellisville, with the 
woods in the background and the booming surf at his 
front door, lives Capt. Ezra Pierce, who was raised at 
the Branch Pierce place, at the head of Long Pond. 
Capt. Pierce, though born in the woods, has lived a sea- 
faring life, and now in his old age fishes and hunts with 
impartiality, He sauntered up to the house about dark, 
with a gun in his hand, having been down the road a 
piece for a woodchuck, which he didn’t get. His father 
used to keep a tally of his deer by notches on his gun- 
stock, and his record with one gun was 264, he having 
killed twenty-three for four seasons hand-running. “That 
old gun, with a barrel more than 6 feet long, was bought 
by William T. Davis the Plymouth historian, for $30,” 
said Capt. Ezra, adding, in a drawl, with a characteristic 
droll look: “ ’Twan’t wuth 30 cents.” 

Capt. Pierce said that when Daniel Webster used to 
come to hunt with his father he would be allowed to go 
too, though but a lad, as he killed his first buck, unaid- 
ed, when he was fourteen years old. “Father used to call 
ine Cook,” said the Captain, “and when he came home 
to see that buick hanging under a tree at Gallows Pond 
he says: ‘What you got there, Cook, a deer or a horse?’ 
Well, we sent that buck up on a sloop bound for Boston, 
but the sloop made two tries, but couldn’t beat by Minot’s 
Light, so that deer was weighed in the Plymouth mar- 
ket at last and knocked the record.” 

He said that Webster usually stuck close to his stand 
and would not leave it on any account; but one day when 
it was raining so hard that he could not do anything he 
left his stand and went back to his house. When the 
great man found that young Ezra had stuck to his stand 
and shot a loon he promptly gave a quarter of a dollar 
for it. Then Webster would march up and down the 
floor, swinging his arms and singing, and he sang well, 
in the boy's estimation. Capt. Pierce says the foxes are 
most all poisoned or trapped out in his section, but he 
still sees deer occasionally, “but they don’t know my 
nationality or where I come from,” he naively remarks, 
in compliment to his own woodcraft. 

Five miles beyond Capt. Pierce’s, to the north, the elec- 
tric railroad is reached and encroaching civilization is 
elbowing the woods out of the way. From Manomet to 
Plymouth village there are farms on one side and sea- 
side cottages on the other, and a man prefers to ride, 
rather than walk, especially if he has done twenty-four 
miles in the blazing heat the day before. 

Thinking the whole thing over, it is a pretty safe guess 
that neither the landed proprietor, the cottager nor the 
cranberry man will make any great change in the Plym- 
outh wilderness for 100 years to come, while the forest 
fires only change it temporarily to perpetuate its bar- 


Gatuyal History. 
. The Cat. 


A FEw months ago our cat gave birth to two kittens. 
A pile of straw had been provided for her in the middle 
of the barn floor, as being a sunny spot in the day time. 
She was very content with this place, only supplementing 
the straw with an old piece of lace curtain which the 
children had thrown across a camp chair. After several 
days—a week or more—the children announced that the 
kittens’ eyes were beginning to open, and upon inspec- 
tion a barely perceptible slit was disclosed, scarcely 
enough to let any light through. 

The mother cat had done a wise thing. She had car- 
ried her kittens to the very darkest place she could find. 
to wit, the “back bedroom” of the girls’ “dolls’ house,” 
over in the corner, and there she kept them until the 
kittens’ eyes had completely opened and become accus- 
tomed to the light. 

How did she know when it was time to take those 
kittens out of the light? : 

When the kittens began to crawl around and occasion- 
ally to slip down the first step of the stairs, she carried 
them back to their dark corner with as much patience as 
a human mother would earry her baby back to safety. 
But. a little later, when they seemed to her to have 
grown old enough to have some sense, she began to 
scold them, and in no uncertain accents. Still later, when 
their education began, the scolding sometimes gave place 
to a right smart boxing. It was irresistibly ludicrous to 
see her walk up to one of them and give it a smart box 
on one ear with one paw and then a similar box on the 
other ear with the other paw. But before I speak of the 
education of these two kittens I must not forget to re- 
mark the old cat’s evident knowledge of modern medical 
science. She knows all about germs and the value of anti- 
septic conditions, for as soon as a person or a child got 
through “nursing” or stroking or touching one of her 
infant offspring she carefully washed it, or that part of it 
which had come in contact with the person. It goes with- 
out saying, therefore, that the kittens grew up into comely 
and healthy cats. sf) 

As nearly as I can conclude from my opportunities for 
observing it, the process of education consisted in les- 
sons in climbing, fighting and hunting, in the order 
named, The method of instruction in each case was by 
example. There was no lecture course in cat language. 
To. teach them to a she ie by esting Looe me 
a playful mood, which was invariably accom in the 
ao old human way of filling their stomachs. Then the 
mother cat made for a post with a great flourish and 
climbed up it about 2 feet. Before a long while the kit- 
tons tried it, but the minute they found themselves off 








had an accession of juvenile fright and 
- went ee one lessons made them more ven- 
turesome, and the mother i her climb 


gradually increased 
and gradually coaxed the kittens to follow her, until now, 


at six months of age; they can climb trees as well as their 
mother, or think they can. 

Soon after beginning the climbing lessons she began to 
teach them to fight and by dint of many counterfeit maul- 


. ings and boxing matches (1 imagine with 6-ounce gloves) 


they became skilled in the manly art of self defense. 

Lastly she began to teach them to hunt. She would 
catch a large grasshopper and call to her progeny in a 
peculiar tone of voice which they soon grew to under- 
stand meant ‘Mother has caught us a grasshopper.” She 
then dropped her prey in front of one of them, and if it 
tried to fly away before the kitten got it she caught it 
again and dropped it in front of it once more, when thé 
kitten pounced upon it, doubtless making use of the 
skill in fighting and boxing theretofore acquired. Grad- 
ually the kittens began to follow their instructor afield 
and to catch their own hoppers, although the mother cat 
still continues to fetch them several fat ones each day, 
giving them to each of her children, turn about, and be- 
ginning, so far as I have observed, with the light gray 
one, for whom she entertains a preference. Perhaps it 
was her first born. Who knows? 

I used to think that animals were born with an in- 
herent knowledge of their functions and duties and pow- 
ers; but the more I see the more I see I was mistaken. 


They learn. GEORGE KENNEDY, 
Str. Louis, Mo. 


A Bird Lover’s Back Yard. 


Tue bluejay is a daily visitor to our back yard. His 
saw-edge voice is generally the first bird note I hear in 
the morning, but he sometimes intersperses this with a bit 
of song of a tender, wheedling nature, which somewhat 
dulls the edge of that otherwise harsh voice of his. 
His favorite retreat at the present time seems to be 
the grape arbor. How well he knows that the Concords 
are ripening there. In the early morning I sneak on him 
unawares, when he considers himself safe from any intru- 
sion, just to note his momentary confusion. Although 
detected in the very act of eating a grape, he assumes an 
“T-didn’t-do-it” expression that seems wholly comical. 
How he tries to brave it out! At once he is deeply ab- 
sorbed in other directions, as if such a tidbit as a grape 
never existed, Hopping here and there, he pretends to 
ignore my presence, but still giving me a stealthy glance 
now and then. This farce is kept up until finally he sees 
a good opportunity to leave, and emitting a defiant note 
he quickly grabs a grape and away he goes to the roof 
of the barn. 

Directly in the rear of this building is an alley where 
the telepfpone wires d6verhead serve as a convenient perch 
for passing birds to tarry for a moment to view the sur- 
roundings, if for nothing else. Bluejays resort there, 
sometimes half a dozen at a time, and an occasional 
blackbird, robin, catbird, sparrow hawk and oriole look 
that way also. * The red-headed woodpecker and highhole 
prefer the smooth sides of the telephone pole to the wires. 
Whacking it a few times, through force of habit, I pre- 
sume, they fly to the tall soft maple just beyond, where 
the latter invariably makes his presence known by his 
joyous call note. To me it is always associated with 
fresh and breezy things. To the back yard it brings the 
air of the fields, the woodside. It is a haunting refrain 
from boyhood. 

The Baltimore oriole is a famous and persistent grape 
tippler, and: the catbird also loves to tast of the juicy 
clusters of the Concords. Day after day I heard her 
feline mew issuing from the leafy covert and saw her as 
she flitted to a more secluded position. I knew that she 
was there for something more than mere shade, and kept 
my eye on her accordingly, until I detected her sidling up 
to a cluster, select a grape and fly with it to the big 
syringa bush hard by, where she spends considerable of 
her time. From this retreat she sometimes serenades 
us during the twilight—a low, tender nocturne—that to 
some extent compensates us for her disagreeable squawks 
and catcalls. She is more voluble in the d y time. Often 
for an hour at a time she will pour forth that curious 
medley that has won for her a sort of mockingbird rep- 
utation. While I admire and wonder at her singing, I do 
not understand it; there are too many twists and turns. 
In fact, it is all Italian opera to me. 

Our next-door neighbor, a lady kindly disposed to the 
birds, places a large dish filled with water day after day 
under a maple in her yard. It attracts the birds as a con- 
venient bathing resort, as she intended it should. How 
the robins, bluejays and our lady graycoat, the catbird, 
vie with each other in getting the first chance to take 
their morning ablutions! The latter goes about it in an 
elegant, careful manner, characteristic of all her ways, but 
the bluejay usually tumbles into it with a swoop and a 
splash that scatters the water in all directions. , 

Almost daily I hear the weird notes of the yellow- 
billed cuckoo and sometimes catch a glimpse of him as 
he stealthily flits among thé trees or shrubbery. The 
other day one was bold enough to perch on the clothes 
lines near the house. It afforded me a fine view of this 
handsome bird, and I enjoyed it. When he finally de- 
tected me watching him,*I caught the fear-look in his 
wild eye as he hastily took flight. 

Chickadees generally prefer the early morning to call 
on us, and they are indeed welcome visitors. Happy lit- 
tle fellows, their visits are altogether too infrequent. At 
rare intervals I hear their phoebe notes. What a sweet 
bit of melody, so tender, plaintive and flutelike. The red- 
head is the prevailing woodpecker in the neighborhood. 
A projecting piece of tin on the eaves of the house 
serves him lately for a drum, and what a racket he 
makes! Downy and hairy are merely transients. Gold- 
finches now come daily to the sunflowers for seeds, and 
the few scattered blooms of the honeysuckle on the lat- 
tice still lure thé hummingbird. We also have the 
screech owls. I hear their wailing in the big maple 
beside the house when nights are darkest. Since cherry 
time the cedar birds have not been in evidence, but yes- 
terday I heard an unmistakable fine, wheezy whistle. 
Making a detour, I discovered a dozen or more perching 
demurely in the cherry tree, the scene of bygone ban- 
quets. The fussy little house wren pops up when least 
expected and: generally in wie sk places. His 


vivacious, gushing strain is still heard at dawn. Small as 


he is, he is a factor to be reckoned with. He takes de- 
light. in berating grimalkin, for well he knows that the 
sneaking creature has been the cause of many a tragedy 
of a nest. The robin, with his open, unsuspicious ways, 
was the greatest sufferer. Even the bluejay, who built 
his nest in a maple in front of the house, was not safe 
from the depredations, and the home was broken up. 
Scattered blue feathers under the cherry tree told part 
of the story. The bluebird is a rarity. I have not heard 
his warble or seen the flash of his blue wing since early 


spring. From my limited point of observation, such an . 


event would be worth remembering. 

I love to see the blackbirds pass by overhead in the 
evening on their way to some favorite roosting place. 
What an exhilarating sight! The flight to the roost 
commences about sunset and is kept up until nearly 
dark. At dawn they return to their feeding grounds in a 
western direction. Just why these dusky cohorts should 
select the residence portion of the city to spend the 
night instead of some remote tree in field or pasture, 
close to their feeding haunts, is one of the mysteries of 
bird life. Sometimes, after the birds have passed in the 
direction of the roost, the whole band will suddenly re 
turn in detached flocks, singly and in pairs. Flying 
about excitedly, they settle in the nearest wayside tree. 
There is a noisy pow-wow and up they swoop again, 
more circling about, and finally again depart roostward. 


THEODORE M. ScHLICK. 
SPRINGFIELD, Ill, ent. 1- 


Change in a Bird’s Habits. 


Man’s interference with the operations of nature is a 
subject so familiar as to be almost worn out. Yet it is 
interesting to notice the new directions in which the 
earth or its inhabitants are changed by this interference. 
We introduce gabbits into Australia and they devastate 
the land. A few pairs of English sparrows set free in 
North America have covered the continent from ocean to 
ocean. In the Island of New Zealand is found a parrot, 
the food of which was soft vegetable roots, dug from the 
ground, honey and the nectar of flowers, but since New 
Zealand and the islands of the neighboring seas were 
settled by man and the industry of sheep raising intro- 
duced, this parrot has given up its diet of vegetable food 
and now feeds on flesh. It began by devouring the flesh 
of sheep which had died, but at the present day it is said 
that the parrots alight on the backs of living and un- 
injured sheep and dig holes in the flesh, which they tear 
out with their strong beaks and devour. 

A recent note published by Prof, E. Ray Lankester, of 
the Natural History Museum of London, tells of a some- 
what analogous change in mode of life in a group of 
birds found in South Africa, known by the common name 
“beef eater” or “ox pecker.” These birds, which are 
related to the starlings, have always been regarded as 
useful birds on account of their habits. They frequent 
the herds of cattle and large game found in South Africa 
and feed upon the ticks and grub which infest these ani- 
mals. They have also been called rhinoceros birds, from 
the fact that they are almost always found with these 
animals. The birds are said to run over the backs, sides 
and bellies of the cattle, like woodpeckers on a tree, search- 
ing for insects or for the grubs which lie close beneath 
the skin. So useful were these birds considered that, at 
the recent International Conference on the Preservation of 
African Wild Animals, it was decided that special pro- 
tection should be given to this species. 

Recently, however, Prof. Lankester received from Capt. 
Hinde, of the British East Africa Protectorate, some 
notes on this subject which are of great interest as show- 
ing the general adoption of a new habit. 

Capt. Hinde says: “The following case of wild birds 
changing their habits may interest you. The common 
rhinoceros bird (Buphaga erythrorhyncha) here formerly 
fed on ticks and other parasites which infest game and 
domestic animals; occasionally, if an animal had a sore, 
the birds would probe the sore to such an extent that it 
sometimes killed the animal. Since the cattle plague 
destroyed the immense herds in Ukambani, and nearly all 
the sheep and goats were eaten during the late famine, 
the birds, deprived of their food, have become carnivorous, 
and now any domestic animal not constantly watched is 
killed by them. Perfectly healthy animals have their 
ears eaten down to the bone, holes torn in their backs 
and in the femoral regions. Native boys amuse them- 
selves sometimes by shooting the birds on the cattle with 
arrows, the points of which are passed through a piece of 
wood or ivory for about half an inch, so if the animal is 
struck instead of the bird, no harm is done. The few 
thus killed do not seem in any way to affect the numbers 
of these pests. On my own animals, when a hole has 


been dug, I put in iodoform powder, and tHat particular - 


wound is generally avoided by the birds afterward; but if 
the birds attack it again, they become almost immediately 
comatose and can be destroyed.” 

Capt. Hinde also believes that these birds carry the 
cattle plague from one herd to anotlier and thus render 


useless isolation as a protection against the spread of the 
disease, 


Quail Tamed and Bantam Gone Wild. 


Tryon, Oklahoma, Sept. 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Early in the summer I found a quail’s nest containing 
sixteen eggs, which I put under a Toston hen, and every 
egg hatched. The quail are now full grown and as tame 
as chickens, and do not wander far from the barnyard. 
But what seems very strange to mc is that they roost 
with some chickens in the top of a black oak tree about 
25 feet above the ground. Another strange feature is 
that while these quail remain tame, the bantam hen that 
raised them has taken up with a covey of wild quail and 
remains with them out in the fields and wood lot and 
is 3 og as on. 

uail are the only game we have left in this eas 
part of the Territory, and they are very plentiful, aon. 
withstanding the fact that market hunters killed and 
shipped out many thousands in violation of the Terri- 
torial pee winter. Two eee hunters killed 4714 
* : 
ese i Eeaee borhood in two days last winter. 1 
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Game Bag and Gun. 


American Wildfowl and How to 
Take Them.—Il. 


BY GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. 
[Continued from page 181.) 
Swans. 
Sub-Family Cygnine. 

THE swans are the largest of our water fowl, and the 
American species measure nearly or quite 5 feet in 
length, The naked skin of the bill runs back to the 
eye, covering the lores; the bill is high at the base, but 
broad and flattened toward the tip; the tarsus is reticu- 
late, and shorter than the middle toe. In our species 
the feathers do not come down to the tibio;tarsa!l joint. 
The two American species are white in the adult plum- 
age, the immature birds being gray. 


a 
The Trumpeter Swan. 


Olor buccinator (Rich.). 


The plumage of the trumpeter swan is white through- 
out, the naked black skin of the bill extends back to the 
eyes, covering what is called the lores, and the bill and 
feet are wholly black. The tail feathers are twenty-four 
in number, and this character will distinguish it from 
our only other swan, the species which follows, The bill 
is longer than the head, and the bird measures about 5 
feet in total length. The spread of wings is great, some- 
times 10 feet. Audubon records a specimen which weighed 
38 pounds. 

The young are gray, the head often washed with rusty, 
but grow whiter as they advance in years. The gray of 
the head and neck is the last to disappear. In the young 
the bill is flesh color at the base, dusky at tip; feet gray. 

The trumpeter swan is a Western species, and is 
scarcely found east of the Mississippi River. Formerly 
it bred over much of the Western’ country, though un- 
doubtedly most of the birds repaired to the far North 
to rear their young. Many years ago we found it breed- 
ing on a little lake in Nebraska, and I have seen it in 
summer on the Yellowstone Lake, in Wyoming. The 
nest is built on the ground, and the eggs vary in num- 
ber from two to five. 

In agreement with what is known of the trumpeter 
swan in the United States, its breeding grounds in the 
North appear to be inland. Explorers give the Hudson 
Bay as one of its resorts, where it is said to be one of 
the earliest migratory birds to arrive. It breeds on the 
islands and in the marshes, and on the shores of the 
fresh-water lakes, and is said to lay from five to seven 
eggs. It is stated also that it is monogamous, and that 
the mating is for life. During the period of the molt, 
when the swans are unable to fly, they are eagerly pursued 
by the Indians, not always successfully, since they are 
able to swim and to flap over the water as fast as a canoe 
can be paddled. The swan breeds also in the barren 
grounds on the head of the Fraser River, and at various 
points on the Mackenzie River; it has been reported also 
from Norton Sound. 

The note of the trumpeter, from which it takes its 
name, is loud and resonant and so closely resembles that 
of the sandhill crane that it is not always easy to dis- 
tinguish the two apart. The young birds of the year are 
pale gray in color, and the plumage of the body becomes 
white earlier than that of the head and neck. These young 
birds are very good eating, while the older ones, as a 
rule, are very tough and hardly edible. 


American Swan. 
Olor columbianus (Ord.). 


The common swan is slightly smaller than the trump- 
eter, but is colored like it, except that on the naked lores, 
just before the eye, there is a spot of yellow. This, how- 
ever, is not invariably present, and is usually lacking in 
the young birds. The tail feathers are twenty instead of 
twenty-four, and this with the fact that the nostrils open 
half-way down the bill (instead of being in the basal 
half, as in the trumpeter swan), will always serve to dis- 
tinguish the two. 

he young are gray, with a pink bill, which later 
turns white, and finally black. As the young grow older, 
the body becomes white, then the neck, and last of all 
the head. 

During the autumn, winter and spring this swan occurs 
in greater or less abundance all over the United States, 
occasionally being found as far south as Florida, It is 

’ rarely seen, however, off the New England coast. Its 
breeding grounds are in Alaska, and Mr. Dall reported 
it common all along the Yukon, and says that it arrives 
with the geese about May 1, but appears coming down 
the Yukon instead of up the stream. It breeds in the 
great marshes, near the mouth of that river. 

This species is said to be much more common on the 
Pacific than on the Atlantic coast, in winter resorting 
in great numbers to lakes in Washington, Oregon and 
portions of California, where it is often found mingled 
with the trumpeter swan. It is common in winter on 
the South Atlantic coast. ° 

The whooping swan of Europe (Cygnus cygnus) is 
supposed to occur in Greenland, and is therefore given in 
the ornithologies as a bird of America. It has not been 
taken on this continent. It is white in color, and has the 
bill black at the tip, with the lores and basal portion of 
the bill yellow. 

[The species described in the issue of next week will be: 
The two snow geese, blue goose, Ross’ goose, white- 
fronted goose and emperor goose.] 


A Veteran Rhode Island Sportsman. 


Tue late Edgar Pratt, of Providence, was one of the 
most ardent sportsmen in the State, having since boy- 
hood been a lover of hunting and fishing, and had always 
taken an active interest in the preservation of the game 
birds of Rhode Island, NES, 
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Mr. Pratt was born in Bridgewater, Conn., in 1839. 
A little more than twenty years ago he became connected 
with the firm C; F, Pope & Co,, which for years was the 
meeting place of the foremost gunners and fishermen of 
the State, and it was here that he became on intimate 
terms with such weil-known men as Newton Dexter, 
Horace Bloodgood, Henry Saxton and a number of 
others who wielded the:-rod and gun, 

Edgar Pratt for many years made trips with these 
gentlemen in the Maine woods and Adirondacks for big 
game, and along the Atlantic Coast for fish, and he was 
the life and soul of the party, possessing a fund of anec- 
dote and always having a good story on tap. He was 
quite a joker, but his jokes never had a sting, and in 
consequence his friends grew in number from year to 
year.—Providence News. 





Maine September Deer’ Hunting. 


Boston, Sept. 10.—The Maine $6 license deer hunting 
season, which had started oft with something of a boom, 
has come near to being brought to an abrupt termination. 
An Augusta dispatch ot Saturday says the rish and Game 
Commissioners have issued orders tnat no more Septem- 
ber licenses be sold. ‘Lhis is by reason of the serious 
drought which prevails in most parts of that State, ren- 
dering forest fires exceedingly hable. Indeed, some bad 
tires nave already started in Hancock and other counties, 
and are raging seriously in valuable timber tands. ihe 
exceedingly wet weather which prevailed in most of the 
wooded country of Maine during June and july has vecu 
followed by no rain at all for several weeks, and reports 
say that the forests are extremely dry. Doubtless the 
timber land owners have invoked tne aid of the Fish and 
Game Commissioners, who have the licensing of Septen- 
ber hunters in hand, to keep the hunters out of their 
forests as much as possible, I do not understand that 
it is in the power of the Commissioners to revoke deer- 
killing licenses already issued, though they have issued 
orders to both game wardens and licensed guides to use 
every precaution to prevent the starting ot forest fires. 
The September licenses are for sale at different hunting 
resorts, and the order to sell no more is likely 
to be obeyed rather slowly. It is possible to date 
a license back a few days. Possibly the Commissioners 
may not be willing to believe that such a trick would be 
attempted, but one can hardly help mistrusting the work- 
ing of such a system, especially. when aware that the 
licenses are for sale by the proprietors of hunting and 
fishing resorts who have allowed the killing of deer by 
guides and guests all through the month of August. This 
is a pretty strong assertion, but I have seen a letter, writ- 
ten in August, by a lady stopping at one of these hunting 
resorts, to a lady friend, stating that the guides “mys- 
teriously disappear at night,” and that “mountain lamb” 
is served on the table the next day, and fer several days 
afterward. The proprietor of the camps*from which the 
letter was written has the September licenses for sale. 

As stated above, the September license shooting of deer 
has started off with a good deal of force, and a good many 
deer have been killed. A Dixfield, Me., hunter was one 
of the first successful ones to be reported. He had his 
deer located. They were coming out into the fields to feed 
every morning. He was on hand before daylight the 
first day of September. The weather has continued as hot 
as August, and the deer have continued coming down to 
the water, especially since the woods are so very dry. 
Hunters with licenses in hand have been successful in 
killing deer by simply being on hand at the water and 
near to the runways. This has been additional sport for 
the late fishermen, who have dragged their stay into 
September. SPECIAL. 





The ‘Mountain Quail of North 
Carolina. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I read with much pleasure your correspondent’s recent 
description of the “‘pink beds” on the Vanderbilt estate 
in western North Carolina. I have been there and seen. 
But there is another location in that section still wilder, 
more rugged, more mountainous, and 1,000 feet higher 
on the plateau, where precipices drop 1,800 feet perpen- 
dicular, a dozen waterfalls leap crags twice the height 
of Niagara and lakes two miles long fill up the deep 
valleys between the peaks. There are no other lakes in 
the whole mountain region. Here the mountain trout 
(true speckled salmos) turn the scales (their scales) at 
2 pounds avoirdupois, quail fly higher than anywhere else 
in the South, foxes are keener, deer run better, bears are 
more lusty and wild turkeys strut more and scratch 
harder than in any other part of the Blue Ridge. Once 
in a while a panther (the true Felis concolor) stirs the 
woody precincts of the pine-root bogs; and the delight 
of it all is that it is not only easily accessible by rail and 
graded turnpike, but &vailable to the public. 

For eight consecutive years this inimitable game pre- 
serve of 26,000 acres of wilderness and tilled acres ad- 
joining Biltmore has been policed by the mining and 
hotel company which owns it, and each succeeding year 
under its rules adds to the abundance and variety of its 
game. Guests have privileges, under permit, to shoot 
and fish all over it, and living accommodations are fur- 
nished to each according to his means and choice. 

I would like, Mr. Editor, to speak more definitely of 
this region, but perchance other landlords would be 
jealous; and besides, it needs no advertising for profit. 
Each one of its three well appointed hotels has been 
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ing. But saddle horses are available at all times when 
wanted, and rough and gentle riders from every corner 
of the United States go up almost every day the year 
around to register, pr atory to voting that the out- 
look is incomparable, for, from the rounded summit of 
Mt. Toxaway, which stands an isolated cone in the cen- 
tral landscape, an undulating cincture of blue eminences 
belts the horizon at twenty miles equi-distant, among 
which it is claimed that no less than forty are 6,000 feet 
high and upward. Such ‘a marvelous presentment chal- 
lenges comparison. Visitors to the White Mountains, 
in New Hampshire, for instance, will stand in awe of 
the Presidential Range, aligned in grim array against 
the sky; but here we have a circumvallation forty miles 
in diameter which includes elevations like Pisgah, Mitch- 
ell, Black Mountain, Chimney Top, Bald Rock, White 
Top and a dozen others, all noted and higher ‘than Mt. 
Washington. There is very little to break the contin- 
uity of forest which blankets the intervening expanse, 
only a clearing here and there’ or a bit of color like the 
feldspar cliffs of Whitesides. But the kaleidoscopic 
changes of sunlight and shadow, rainbows and_ showers, 
fogs and mists, umbrous and tenuous clouds, the play of 
lightning and passing of the winds, are transcendent. 
From my vantage point on the observation tower I have 
seen four showers at once at different points of the 
compass—seen them conceived of the vapors, bred on 
the sky line, approach, culminate, drench the earth, dis- 
solve and disappear in a sea of sunlight blent with 
roseate, green and yellow colors like those which envelop 
St. John’s celestial city. 

I have said that quail fly higher here than aywhere 
else, and so they do. They are mountain quail, sure 
enough. None of your tacky piny woods partridges 
that pick in the pea patches of the low country, but great 
plump fellows that flock on the high summits and “rise” 
with the sheep and young turkeys and come with the 
rest to take a handout from the lodge keepers. I have 
seen meadow larks, too, 6,000 feet above the sea. But 
the finest quail shooting of all is around Brevard, in the 
valley of the French Broad, which is here controlled by 
the company I speak of. All through this month of 
September they will be good flyers, and from Oct. 1 to 
March they will be in prime condition. If I were to rec- 
ommend any place in the State to sportsmen it would be 
this. So much comfort goes with it, too; such effusive 
hospitality and no hardship, with a winter climate 
which averages 40.3 degrees, against Asheville’s 37.2 
and many sunny days when the temperature tantivys 
between 60 and 70 degrees; no corn-shuck shakedowns, 
no sinkers, no vermin. Half way up the mountains 
among the tote roads and prospectors’ trails it is diffi- 
cult for a novice to distinguish between the deer trails 
arid hog tracks. The former are the most plentiful, as will 
be apparent to those who see the point. The deer’s toe 
is sharper than the hog’s. Ruffed grouse are found in fair 
abundance, while turkeys are plenty near the corn fields 
and farm houses, lower down, Bear trails, worn smooth 
by frequent use, traverse the woods, too often near the 
pig pens, and Mr. Chas. N. Jenks, one of the early min- 
ing engineers, claims a record of twenty-seven of the 
brutes. Lynxes, wildcats, opossums and raccoons add to 
the variety of game. The fact of the woods being bare of 
leaves two months sooner there than on the Atlantic side 
of the State makes a trip to Jackson county most attract- 
ive, while the expense is at a minimum. The Maine 
guide foolishness does not pervade this precinct. You 
get your permit from the manager ands the natives are 
there to offer their services. There isn’t much tar on 
their heels in this part of the State. 

Cartes Hatock. 


An Adventure with a Moose. 


Deap River, Me., Sept. 4.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
On August 17 Messrs. F. D. Asche and F. D. Van Nos- 
urand, of New York city, came up here for a two weeks’ 
trip. A few days were spent in fishing near by home on 
the Dead River for pickerel and small streams for brook 
trout, and they had good luck, getting all they wanted. 
We then packed up and started for Black Brook Camp, 
ten miles back in the woods, where pond fishing was to 
be had for trout and where they might see some big 
game. 

After getting a good mess of trout and supper being 
over, I suggested that we take a row up the stream to 
see some game and get some trout for breakfast. We 
had not gone far when we heard loud splashes in the 
water ahead of us. All kept still and I paddled on. It 
was beginning to get dark, and*as we went around a turn 
in Beaver Stream what should we come on to but four 
moose—a big bull, a cow and two calves. We paddled 
up to within 5 rods of them. The bull went ashore and 
started away. I ran the boat in ahead of the calves and 
the cow started for the shore. The old bull was now 
about 150 yards away, when he stopped and gave a loud 
bellow. All the others stopped and stood their ground. 
He made the second challenge and then charged on 
us, coming back into the water very near our boat; and 
about this time we began to realize what we were up 
against, and slowly we backed away from him, not 
daring to turn around for fear of a more fierce attack. 
Slowly we crept away and got to camp, all vowing that 
they had been just as close to a bull moose as they ever 
cared to get. 

Three other attempts were made during our stay there 
to go up to Beaver Dam, and each time we were faced 
by the bull and challenged to stop or expect a fight. 
We all stopped. But what a chance if only it had been 
open season. 

The boys saw deer in ‘every place they went; several 
nice bucks. Ten were seen in one day. All could have 
been shot very easily. They also saw a wildcat. While 
here they got about roo trout and fifty pickerel, the larg- 
est 6% pounds. They were well pleased with their trip 
anid they say if any one wants to get into a wild place and 
among big game they can surely find it here. 
saw two beavers. with partrid 
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The First Written Desctiption of the Yellowstone Park. 


Mr. Olin D. Wheeler, in connection with his “Won- 


derland” ‘and other literary work on the Northern Pacific 
R. R., every now and again runs across some very in- 
teresting information regarding the early West, in re- 
gard to which land - period there are few men in the 
country better posted than himself. Mr. Wheeler has 
unea: an ancient Mormon newspaper, which con- 
tains what he considers to be the first written description 
of the Yellowstone Park, that Wonderland which he has 
come so much to‘love and which everybody loves who 
knows anything about it. Regarding his curious dis- 
covery it is proper to let Mr. Wheeler speak for him- 
self, with the hope that among the wide circle of Forest 
AND STREAM readers, comprising all sorts and condi- 
tions of intelligent folk, there may be some one who 
can add to the fund of knowledge already in Mr. Wheel- 
er’s hands. He says: 

“Knowing the wide interest that Forest AND STREAM 
takes in everything pertaining to Yellowstone Park, I 
wish to call your attention to a recent discovery in rela- 
tion thereto of some interest and value from a historic 
standpoint. I first called attention to it briefly in the 
St. Paul Dispatch of Aug. 6 last. 

“The early history of this region is now well known. 
There seems no doubt that John Colter, one of the 
Lewis and Clarke expedition (1804-6), was the first 
white man of record to visit any portion of what is now 
embraced within the Park boundaries. This was some- 
where from 1806 to 1810. James Bridger, the ‘Old 
Man of the Mountains,’ saw some of the geysers about 
1840-45. Capt. Raynolds—not Reynolds, as usually 
written—was on the borders of the Park land with 
Bridger as his guide in 1860, but was unable to pierce 
the mountain barriers and penetrate the region itself. 
Capt. DeLacy, in 1863, passed around Shoshone Lake 
and through the Lower Geyser Basin. In 1869 Folson 
and Cook spent more than a month there, and in 1870 
the Washburn-Doane expedition made a thorough ex- 





AMERICAN SWAN. 


ploration and gave us our first authentic and detailed 
knowledge concerning this Wonderland. It is a re- 
markable fact that until the Washburne-Doane expedi- 
tion no accounts appeared from any of these explorers 
that gave the public any real conception of what was 
to be found there. Even the stories of Bridger and the 
other trappers, who knew personally or from others 
of the geysers, were so told or published as to cause 
entire disbelief in them. 

“It seemed, therefore, somewhat strange that, as far 
back as August 13, 1842, an article accurately describ- 
ing the hot springs and geysers of this region was pub- 
lished in the Wasp, a Mormon paper of Nauvoo, IIl. 
It is due to Mr. N P. Langford, now of St. Paul, then 
of Helena, Mont., afterward the first superintendent of 
the Park and well known to your readers for his partici- 
pation in the first successful ascent of the Grand Teton 
in 1872, that this article was resurrected from its sleep 
and placed in its proper place on the record. Mr, Lang- 
ford saw it and had the sOrenlars to have it reprinted in 
the Helena, Mont., Herald on Sept. 12, 1872, since which 
time it has formed a part of the literature of the Park. 
There was, however, no clue to the author and efforts 
to discover him have -been unsuccessful until now. 

“A short time ago, by accident, my attention_was 
called to an article describing the geysers in an old East- 
ern publication, which I at once connected with the 
description in the Wasp. A few days later there was 

la in my hands Vol. II. of the Western Literary 

essenger, ear by J. S. Chadbourne & Co., of 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1842-43. 5 

“On page 12, No. II., July 13, 1842, under the title 
‘Rocky Mountain Geysers; Extract from an Unpublished 
Work Entitled “Life in the Rocky Mountains,” ’ is found 
the Wasp article, but here again the name of the author 
is not revealed. On page 20, No. III., July 20, 1842, I 
find another description from the same pen on the 
‘Chanion of the Colorado’; on page 30, No. IV., July 
27, another extract from the same work on ‘Indian Chiv- 
alry,’ and in succeeding numbers other articles ap- 
peared. In No. XXVII., Jan. 11, 1843, on page 214, and 

receded by an editorial notice, the chapters from the 
book itself are regularly begun, and now we learn’ who 
the writer was. 

“Under the general heading “Wild Western. Scenes’ 
is the title proper, ‘Life in the Rocky Mountains, and 
then follows: ‘A diary of wanderings on the sources 
of the Rivers Missouri, Columbia and Colorado, from 
February, 1830, to November, 1835, by W. A. Ferris, 
then in the employ of the American Fur Co.’ 

“This well illustrates the character and scope of the 
work. It is taken from the unpublished manuscript and 
the contents are a treasure house of lore, r the 
trappers, fur traders and mountaineers and 
the mountains seventy years ago. 


ir life in 
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“Ferris started with a party of thirty men from St. 
Louis on Feb. 16, 1830, and from certain statements made 
I suspect he himself was from the vicinity of Buffalo. 
He visited the geysers May 19 and 20, 1834. 

“The geyser article in the Wasp was undoubtedly re- 
printed from the Messenger. Two facts indicate this: 
First, the Wasp published it a month later than the 
Messenger did; second, the Mormon excitement around 
western New York and eastern Ohio and in Illinois was 
then high, as an inspection of the columns of the Mes- 
senger shows, and many Mormons were scattered 
through the New York and Ohio region. Through them 
the number of the Messenger containing the descrip- 
tion of the geysers reached Nauvoo, and seeing a good 
thing the Wasp editor copied the matter, seemingly with- 
out giving credit for it. The original publication of this 
fine description should, therefore, be credited to the 
Western Literary eer of July 13, 1842. 

“Since this discovery I have had forwarded to me 
from the Buffalo Public Library the succeeding volume 
of the Messenger, in which the publication of the Ferris 
articles is continued and concluded. In No. XXV., 
Vol. III., Jan. 6, 1844, the description of the geyser is 
repeated, with a porition of the article as first printed 
left out and a few lines, material in but one sense, added. 

“In the first volame—Vol. II.—there are chapters 
I.-XXIV., inclusive. In Vol. III. the chapter notation 
is abandoned and the articles are published as “original” 
and separate ones, yet in chronological order, and there 
are twenty-six of them. 

“It has generally been thought that Ferris’ description, 
which is also given in Capt. Chittenden’s ‘The Yellow- 
stone National Park,’ referred to the Upper Geyser Basin. 
Ferris described two geyser areas—one he himself saw, 
the other described to him by trappers. After a careful 
study of his route and of what he says I am unable to 
conclude that he visited the Upper Basin himself, but 
the description given by the trappers appears to fit that 
basin fairly well. What Ferris saw is to my mirid very 
uncertain. I cannot reasonably identify it with any area 
now known and am inclined to think that he visited some 
spot now extinct in geyser action, or one remote from 








the usual paths of exploration and consequently known 
to us but slightly, if at all. What may have seemed to 
him, or indeed may have been, a wonderful spot sixty- 
six years ago, might now be passed almost unnoticed. 

“T am curious to find out more about the man himself 
if possible, and if any of your readers who may chance 
to read this can assist me in this line I shall be grateful 
to them. As before stated, I think he came from the 
vicinity of Buffalo.” 


San Antonio as a Game Resort. 


Away down South in Dixie lives Aztec, once a semi- 
quasi-Mexican, since he lived across the line (I hope 
for nothing which he cannot live down, and I presume 
n@t, since he now writes from San Antonio). Aztec 
vaunteth the charms of Santone as a game region, in- 
stancing the fact that in the dooryard of one of her 
leading citizens, to wit, Albert Frederick, of 230 Obraje 
street, there was on last Saturday caught a live alligator 
whose load water line was above 4 feet in lineal extent. 

This march of progress causes one’s heart to sink. 
For a long time we thought Chicago had the record for 
wild animals, and we even yet occasionally kill a wolf, 
a fox or a boa constrictor in our midst, as they say in 
New York; but this last news from Santone casts a 
gloom. We have never caught a wild alligator in Chi- 
cago, nor even heard of one in this immediate vicinity. 


Still Buying Hound Pups. 
Our old friend Capt. Bobo, who is now located at 


Ingram’s Mill, Miss., has been down in bed with fever. 


for quite a while back, but to-day comes a letter from 
his neighbor, Capt. W. I. Spears, who says that Bobo 
is up and around again, and that the first thing he did 
was to buy twelve brand new hound pups, just to show 
there is no coldness. I wonder what Bobo would do if 
he had to live in a city where he couldn’t have forty or 
fifty hounds around the place. These new ones go into 
commission next November and take their own chances 
when they go on a Bobo bear hunt. 


The Western Chicken Crop. 


Cux1caoo, Iil., Sept. 8.—The returns of all things human 
are apt to differ somewhat from the anticipations in re- 
gard to the aforesaid things human. In no respect is this 
more true than as applied to the annual chicken crop. We 
predict a grand success of the annual campaign the week 
before the seasons opens, and the week after it opens we 
diligently take it all back again, At. least, this is the 
usual course of the game. news regarding the Western 
grouse-supply, which. is. one ons most elusive.subjects 
that anybody ever did try to. hold down ina news way, 
provided one is bothered, with any. conscience or is trying 
to get at the fa 4 ’ 
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The facts in relation to our Western prairie chicken 
crop seem to be much as below. There was without 
doubt: or question an unusually large supply of birds, 
nearly double the average of the last ten years. This 
applied to practically all our Western States, Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota more especially, and also to 
Illinois in what was thought to be less extent. The above 
situation was without doubt true up to the. week just 
preceding the opening date. It was at that time that the 
real chicken crop of the Northwest was harvested, and 
more especially the crop of Minnesota and South Dakota. 
The shooters who tried Minnesota found in very many 
instances that they were just one week too late. They 
came back home with a large percentage of stories of 
half-coveys and wild birds. It is not a matter _or guess 
as to these matters with a chicken shooter. He knows 
without the least difficulty whether or not there have 
been guns in ahead of him in a country where he is 
shooting. Hence it is to be accepted as fact that most of 
the chicken shooting in many parts of Minnesota was 
done just before and not just after the opening of the 
.season. This seems to be the conclusion of the Minnesota 
shooters, though, of course, it is a conclusion varied with 
many cases of fine sport in bits of country which had 
been better protected. Ex-Warden S. F. Fullerton, of 
Minnesota, went out in the country near Fergus Falls, for 
instance, with four other shooters, and they had every 
right to expect fine sport there; indeed, they did have 
fine sport. The five guns in four days bagged seventy- 
seven birds, an average of not four birds a day to the 
gun, which is not sport. Last year they got 128 birds 
on the same country. They found that they were simply 
following shooters who had cleaned out the birds before 
the law was up. Their experience was a very common 
one, though nearly every one agrees that the crop was 
something phenomenal this year, and that the sooners 
must have had a picnic of most unmitigated proportions. 

I do not leasn so much from North Daktoa, but I am 
disposed to’ believe that the gun license has pretty well 
protected that State this year. South Dakota is said 
to have been more visited by the ubiquitous sooner. From 
Wisconsin I get but scattered reports, though many state 
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that the birds were about as numerous as they were last 
year. Near Fox Lake, Wis., the shooters went out after 
ducks more especially, and they nearly drove the local- 
bred ducks to the tall timber, but the shichen hunters did 
not do much business with the grouse, a shooter by name 
of Austin, of Fox Lake, who bagged fourteen on one 
day, seeming to be high gun for that neighborhood. There 
are not many chicken dogs in there, and without a good 
dog chicken shooting is a delusion and a snare. I have 
not yet had word from my friends, Mr. and Mrs. Neal 
Brown, who made a camp hunt near Babcock, but feel 
quite sure they gave some account of themselves. 

Here in Illinois something of a surprise turns up. We 
seem, from all available sources of information, to be 
about the banner State of the Middle West in the chicken 
industry. The largest bags of which I have word, with 
one exception, were made in Illinois, and made within 
sixty miles of Chicago. Eddie Pope, of this city, who 
shot near Emmetsburg, Ia., killed sixty birds to his own 
gun in two days, and this, I think, is the best bag of 
which I get authentic word. Yet right here at home, 
near Aurora, Ill., which is a thriving little city on the 
Fox River, and only forty miles or so from Chicago, 
three men bagged sixty-seven chickens in one day. This 
last is the best Illinois bag of which I have any word. It 
is closely followed by another report from Gilman, a 
town just south of Chicago, on the Illinois Central R. R., 
and a place once much affected by our upland shooters. 
Two guns there bagged sixty-two chickens in two days, 
or rather a day and a half. A less well-authenticated bag 
is reported from the Kankakee, of thirty-seven birds to 
two guns, Sept. 1. 

Dr. Oughton, of this city, who went out with a small 
party of friends from Dwight, Ill., the first of the season, 
comes back delighted after his experience in that once 
famous chicken region, which I suppose was in its day 
the original natural empire of the prafrie grouse. He 
got forty birds to his own gun, and says he never in all 
his life saw the birds more abundart. 


Two Mayors 


_On opening day of the chicken season there went forth a 
nice little party of two from the city of Chicago—Mayor 
Carter H. Harrison, of Chicago, and Ex-Mayor Hemp- 
stead. Washburne, of Chicago. It is of record that these 
two were mayors on different platforms, but they are good 
friends, and they think quite alike when it comes to the 
M and of sportsmanship in 
general. Mr. Washburne was guide, and led the way to a 
point not so very far to the westward of the city, where 
he said there was no visible reason why there should not 
be plenty of prairie. chickens. nat could not scare up a 
good, dog between them, and though they came back safis- 


fied. that they. could have made a good bag had had 
a good dog to work on the many big bunches ot hints 
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they found, they only got about a dozen and a half of 
birds between them. A malicious daily paper of this 
city prints a two-column head story about their killing a 
tame white turkey for a prairie chicken, but this has no 
affidavits accompanying it, and nothing goes around the 
city hall except a ition or an affidavit. Both the 
Mayor and the ex-Mayor state that they are going back 
later after their revenge. 

Oswald von Lengerke, with two companions, who went 
to De Kalb county, had r luck, only getting thirteen 
birds between them. hey very likely were trailing 
sooners. Indeed, it has been much a question of the 
activity of the olcal wardens, and where the latter have 
done their duty the birds have been found in very reason- 
able quantities. Of course it was impossible that so big 
a region as the State of Illinois should have been absolute- 
ly patrolled, but it is gratifying to feel able to say that the 
work was done better than we thought it could be, and 
that the results are better than we could have hoped for. 
It has been proved that we can have prairie chickens if 
we only take «are of them. IIinois has done her work 
fully as well, perhaps better, than some of her sisters 
further West, where the pressure on the game resources 
is less severe. 


Action of the Lacey Law. 


The United States statute known as the Lacey Law 
comes in this fall for its first proving out in regard to 
the shipment of game, and this early view of its effect 
would appear to show that it is destined to be of the 
poeeeect value in the preservation of our Western game. 

t is sure that it has caused our Chicago game dealers 
the greatest solicitude, and they are laying their fences 
with far less of that careless arrogance which marked 
their attitude in the days of the fines, and perquisite 
wardens, when the street was practically wide open, and 
the devil caught only the delinquents on the street assess- 
ments for “protection.” We used to protect the street in 
the old days. Perhaps after a time we shall protect the 
game. It is stated that this anxiety among the game 
dealers is shared also by the hardened sinners, the 
dealers, of New York, who are at a loss what to do about 
their game supply for this coming winter. Even the 
game dealer is afraid to go against the long arm of 
good old Uncle Sam. At Buffalo, N. Y., one dealer, who 
had gotten in ten barrels of plover and chickens from 
Missouri, labeled as poultry, and who had started the 
outfit for Boston, was nipped to the tune of $1,000. This 
was in the middie of August, and it was hard luck for 
the dealer, who would have been all right a few weeks 
later, since Missouri is one of the few States from which 
game can be legally shipped now. In 1895 Missouri passed 
a non-export law, but this seems to have lapsed last 
June. What this means to the Missouri game covers 
this fall we may very well leave to the imagination. 

Nebraska is another. State, and I think the only one 
other Western State, to let down the bars for the market- 
hunters in law, as she has long practically done, in fact. 
She repealed her non-export law, for what good reason 
it is impossible to surmise, unless it was at the instance 
of the old proverb that money talks, This fall she will 
reap her reward. Her covers will be combed for her 
game, and the latter will be hurried to Chicago, Boston 
and New York, because during her shooting season her 
game can be legally shipped. It would seem an easy guess 
that the sportsmen of Missouri and Nebraska, seeing in 
what situation they are placed, would at once hasten to 
pass non-export laws as once they did. If they do not 
hasten, they will wake up with their game birds in cold 
storage. Such a policy of dilly-dallying is fatuous in 
these days. The market of New York alone could sweep 
the above two States clean of every living game bird this 
fall, and still clamor for more. 


E. Hover. 
Hartrorp Buripre, Chicago, Ill. 


The Minnesota Park. 


Mr. CHARLES CRISTADORO writes in the St. Paul Pioneer- 
Press: qe 

Those working to secure a national park at the head- 
waters of the Mississippi river are certainly “building 
better than they knew.” Every disinterested person will 
concede that the establishment by the Government of such 
a park within the borders of our State would attract many 
thousands of visitors annually. The publicity already 
given this Leech Lake region throughout the Union by 
the advocates of this park has already given the hotels at 
Walker and Cass Lake an overflowing patronage. The 
arguments to be put forth for the saving of the pine 
forests on the Chippewa reservation and the bequeathing 
of same to the people for all time to come are legion. 

But above all is the plea that the denuding of the head- 
waters of this river will seriously affect the whole Missis- 
sippi River Valley. Every village. town and city along the 
banks of this river from St. Paul to the Gulf of Mexico 
is necessarily concerned and deeply interested in the sub- 
ject. The opening up of this reservation to settlement 
means simply a repetition of the Red Lake reservation 
timber sale. where the Government only realized on be- 
half of the Indians from the lumbermen $198.000 for tim- 
ber cut and removed and actually worth $1,500,000—a 
edeficit of nearly $1,300,000 unlawfully gained and which 
should be refunded to the Indians. Opposition to the 
establishment of*the national Minnesota park is to-day 
coming wholly from this source. It is with the people at 
large and the Mississippi Valley particularly to say 
whether private interest shall prevail against the public 


And ia its comment upon Mr. Cristadoro’s urgent argu- 
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ear. Soon the whole forest region from the shores of 
Lake ichigan to the headwaters of the will 
be stri of its timber. At the raté at w this 
denudation is progressing it will not be ten years before 
this whole forest region will be as bare of trees as thie 
prairfes west of the Mississippi. What then? Is it true 
that our rainfall will cease or be greatly diminished with 
the disappearance of our forests? That our lakes and 
rivers will dry up when the sheltering woods which stand 
guard over their sources shall have been swept away? 
That the wheat and cornfields of this srevery of the world 
will become a desert like Sahara? r. Cristadoro is of 
that opinion, and he quotes the warning lessons of histo 
in support of this theory of the dependence of the rainfall 
on the preservation of the forests. These warnings have 
been repeated many times, in many different ways, with 
abundance of historic illustration, but it has made no 
difference in the desolating march of the armies of axemen. 
The lumbermen are not considering the effect of their 
wholesale destruction of our forests upon the climate. 
But there is one thing which, at least in New England 
and in some other parts of the country, they are con- 
sidering, and that is the effect of this vast annual whole- 
sale waste of timber upon the value of their property. 
Some of them at least are beginning to see that in this in- 
discriminate cutting away of all timber in their path they 
are wantonly wasting their capital, and that if their tim- 
ber-cutting was conducted on business principles they 
would so manage it as to keep in view the growth of a 
new tree in place of every old one cut down. If re- 
forestation is generally adopted in our wooded regions, it 
must be through the ‘efforts and co-operation of the lum- 
bermen themselves, acting not for any remote philan- 
thropic purpose or with any view to the future effect on 
the climate, but solely with a view to the pecuniary profits 
which will result from a scientific system of reforestation. 
The friends of forest preservation must appeal to the 
interests of the lumbermen themselves. 


The Ohio Association. 


Cotumsus, O., Sept. 5.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
As previously arranged, some of the representative sports- 
men of Ohio met in this city yesterday and organized the 


_Ohio Fish and Game Protective Association. 


We hope to establish an association that will be able 
to employ a few first-class fighting attorneys, who will 
especially inform themselves on the game and trespass 
laws and be prepared to aid any warden in convicting those 
who violate either the trespass or fish and game laws. 

We also hope to be able to encourage the passage of 
honest and equitable laws that will be acceptable to all 
sportsmen irrespective of their position in life or circum- 
stances. 

The necessity of such an association is now acknowl- 
edged by all fair-minded men on account of the ignorant 
and unreasonable laws now in force. 

At the meeting yesterday Chairman Judge O. B. Brown, 
of Dayton, occupied the chair. J. C. Porterfield was ap- 
pointed temporary chairman. The Committee on Con- 
stitution and -By-Laws consisted of A. J. Hazlett, of 
Bucyrus; Dr. D. W. Boone, of Bellaire; B. F. Seitner, of 
Dayton. The Committee on Permanent Organization 
was made up of J. C. Porterfield, Columbus; George Fal- 
loon, of Athens, and T. R. Smith, of Delaware. 

Mr. Seitner, of Dayton, offered these resolutions. which 
were seconded by Mr. Hazlett and unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, The birds, game and fish are the common 
property of the people, therefore be it resolved, That it is 
the duty of all good citizens to protect and preserve all 
song and insectivorous birds beneficial to agriculture and 
horticulture, and to proteet and preserve all game, game 
birds and fish to the end that this valuable source of food 
supply be not destroyed or impaired, and that the right 
to hunt, pursue and capture and take game, game birds 
and fish in a lawful manner during proper seasons as a 
pastime or recreation or for food by the people, be not 
curtailed by class legislation. 

Therefore be it farther resolved, That we, citizens of 
Ohio, interested in the protection and preservation of the 
birds, game and fish of our State, in convention assembled 
in the city of Columbus, declare it to be our purpose 
to associate ourselves together in a State organize 
tion for the protection of birds, fish and game, and to 
protect. and defend our rights in this our common 
property. 

The constitution adopted provides that the name of the 
association shall be the Ohio State Game and Fish Pro- 
tective Association. Its objects are declared to be to 
secure co-operative work by individuals and clubs of the 
State of Ohio for the protection of all game, game birds 
and fish, and also the protection of song birds and all 
insectivorous birds beneficial to agriculture and horti- 
culture; to procure the enactment of judicious and effect- 
ive laws for such purpose, and to rigidly enforce the laws 
so enacted; to advocate the public game breeding pre- 
serves; to maintain a vigilant supervision over the public 
officers elected or appointed to carry into effect all laws 
enacted for the propagation and protection of birds. game 
and fish; to ascertain, defend and protect the rights of 
sportsmen, and to promote the affiliation of all members 
of the Association throughout the State. 

The Association is composed of clubs. associations and 
individuals interested in the objects. The annual dues 
are $1 for individual membership and $1 for each delegate 
a club or association may be entitled to. The annual 
weet , composed of its officers, individual 
an 
on the third Tuesday in January of each year at such 


place as may be desi from. year’to . Each club 
or associati whips mene ny opal ‘ 
fraction thereo: 
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members 
tes from each club or association, will be held — 


Secretary, J. C.. Porterfield, Columbus; Treasurer, Wni. 
F. Burdeil,’ Columbus. F 

Directors—E. Best, Dayton; Dr. D. W. Boone, Bellaire ; 
L. A. Moore, Zanesville; George Haswell, Circleville ; 
Frank Rochester, Logan; Major J. B. Downing, M‘ddle- 
town. 

A. Committee on Membership was a 
of George Haswell, Circleville; A. J. 
Dr. D. W. Boone, Bellaire. ? 

The Association will meet the thjrd Tuesday in Janu- 
ary, 1901, in-Columbus, O. 
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J. C. Porrerrietp, Sec’y. 
Connecticut Rail Shooting. 


Mitrorp, Conn., Sept. 11.—Some years ago the rail 
shooting on the Housatonic River near Milford was very 
good, and sometimes there would be 110 birds to a boat, 
but for the past few years the birds have decreased in 
number, and twenty would be a big bag. ‘ 3 

This spring, however, there have been no high tides to 
destroy the nests, or hard storms to kill the young, and 
when the season opened there were a great many birds in 
the marshes. These are still all local birds, the ones from 
the north not having come yet. There have been but few 
boats on the river, y~ they have brought in good 

s, ranging thirty to fifty-five. : 
ag black ‘Sele. teal or wood ducks have been killed, 
although one bluewinged teal was seen. 
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Take Notice. 


THe Game Laws in Brief and Woodcraft Magazine 
number dated July, 1900, contains the game laws of the 
United States and Canada, revised to this present date. 
Sept. 15, 1900. It is complete, accurate and reliable. See 
advertisement elsewhere. e 


100 Sportsmen's Finds. 


Some of the Queer Discoveries Made by Those Who Are 
" Locking for Game or Fish. 
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At Highland Falls, N. Y.. unusual excitement was 
caused by the report that a robber’s hidden treasure had 
been discovered by boys, who were hunting rabbits in 
the mountains. Investigation showed that John Hager, 
with two companions, chased a rabbit to a heap of rocks, 
and when they began to remove the stones a quantity of 
silver was disclosed to view. The boys carried it to the 
heme of Martin Hager, who at first thought. it was 
Capt. Kidd’s buried treasure, which is believed to be 
hidden somewhere on the outskirts of that village. When 
the silver was cleaned the engraving showed that most 
of it was the property of hotels, some of which went out 
of existence many years ago, and some belonged to pri- 
vate families further down the river. 
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R. D. Durrett, an old-time resident in Panola county, 
Miss., while out on a coon hunting expedition found a 
large sum of-gold in a hollow tree. The amount, accord- 
ing to one report, was $29,000, and according to another 
$40,000. It is said that the lucky finder has not made 
public admission of: the fact, but the rumor has gained 
general credence and some say that he has acknowledged 
to his intimate friends that he found a considerable sum 
in gold coin. Some ten or twelve years ago Mr. F. M 
Gilchrist, it is said, found quite a sum of money while 
tearing down an old building near the place where Dur- 
rett fell into his forune. The money, it is thought, was 
hid away many years ago, either by an old man named 
Sattenwhite, who was regarded as a miser by his neigh- 
bors, or else by a man named Hunt, who some years 
ago moved from Panola county to southern Mississippi 
and who is still living, although in a demented state. 


At Millerton, N. Y., Robert Dakin was hunting on 
Indian Mountain, somewhere in the wildest part. He 
discovered a cave. He crawled down and into the hole. 
struck a match and discovered that he was in quite a 
spacious room. He struck another match and found 
many relics. such as pottery. turtle shells, teeth of ani- 
mals and other things. He filled his game bag with the 
relics, crawled out, marked the spot and continued hunt- 
ing for squirrels. The pottery is especially interesting. 
Nobody knows how ancient it is, but it is probably of 
Indian make. 
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Chasing a bear in to the dense woods of Pike county, 
Pa., a few miles from Dingman, a party of hunters came 
across a cave. On investigation they found it inhabited 
by Austin Seldon, who for fifty years has occupied it as 
his home. The man was sick but refused aid, saying he 
was well able to care for himself. After much persuasion 
Sheldon said: “Here I have lived for years and here I 
hope to die. I want no other company than these moun- 
tains and woods give me. All I ask of my fellows is 
that they will leave me to follow in peace my own 
desites.”. When young Sheldon was married, his bride 
died after a few weeks and he left the world. Sheldon 
says he comes from Connecticut and his people are in 
good circumstances. He lives mostly on vegetables and 
chickens raised by himself. 


22 
Howard and Lucius Rightsell and James Barnett, while 
ona i ition along three miles 


‘Manhattan and fifteen miles east of Brazil, Iad.. 
came upon what at first seemed to be a cave in a hill 
about too feet high. The i 
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| Sen agd Biver Hishing. 
Fishing in Florida. 


A FISHING party, with fishing regalia, a full hamper of 
toothsome edibles and a typical Florida day! No wonder 
it was that the crowd envied them as they drove off in 
their light-running camp wagon. The: party numbered 
but four. First was the expert fisherman, the most 
scientific angler of the county—a true fisherman in every 
sense of the word. Next came the visitor from Pennsyl- 
vania, who for three winters had practiced the art of 
Florida fishing, plying his line six days a week, resting 
on the Sabbath by talking “fish” and recalling to mind 
those childhood days when it was too wet to go to Sunday 
school, but not too damp to go fishing for chubs in the 
little brook back of the old homestead. The third 
member was the Florida resident and business man 
who enjoyed the sport for the recreation it brought, as 
well as for the eating that always “goes.” It mattered 
not whether this individual fished with a silk line ,or a 
hemp string—he caught fish, his comrades claiming for 
him that he caught as big fish as he sat on the brook 
asleep as at any other time. The fourth member was 
the “tenderfoot,” a young Pennsylvanian, who tangled 
his line among those of the other fishermen, whose 
“score” often became weighty from his fellow fishers’ 
catch, and on a return from an expedition, distributed 
fish with a gusto that was childlike and mirth-provoking. 

A ride of twenty-five miles through open pine forests, 
stretches of prairie and along the shores of Tohopekeliga, 
and our party halted at. Canoe Creek late in the after- 
noon. The two Northern men, with that eagerness that 
belongs to the angler, made a rush to the creek to try 
their bait and be convinced that the trout were biting. 
The tent was pitched and hay given to the horses; later, 
however, it was decided a better camp could be made 
right on the bank of the creek. Here the “chug, chug” 
of the striking trout kept up an incessant commotion in 








’ the water as they fed on the minnows, and fairly set on 


fire the enthusiasm of the entire party. While two of 
the members made camp, the visitors took off the wiry 
edge of their enthusiasm by catching a dozen or so trout 
for supper, each cast of the minnow being quickly fol- 
lowed by the landing of a fish. 

Supper was soon announced, with its steaming coffee 
aud sizzling trout, trout done to a mouth-watering 
brown, that had but a few minutes before been leaping 
and striking in the water. How the hearts of those 
Northern men pulsated with excitement as they listened 
to the swish of water made by some large trout striking 
only a few feet from them. 

Supper was soon dispatched and the party .betook 
themselves to the bank of the creek for an hour of royal 
sport. The scene was picturesque in the extreme—a 
flickering: camp-fire and four very happy,‘ excited fisher- 
men, each anxious to out-do the other in size and num- 
ber of fish caught during this period of ferocious feeding. 
Above was.a cloudless sky with the round full moon 
rising slowly out of the forest on the left, while to the 
right, bordered with a narrow fringe of cypress, stretched 
three miles of lake. A broad prairie lay in front, its 
level surface only marked by the winding sluggish creek. 

The Florida men, after pulling in fish incessantly for 
an hour, wearied of the sport and quit, the fish still 
hungrily taking the hook. The trip had been arranged 
for the special pleasure of the senior member of the 
party, and to give him an experience of “catching fish as 
fast as:a baited hook could be thrown’—a statement he 
had always taken with a “grain of allowance.” It was 
now proposed that the finishing touch should be put to 
memory’s picture, and that the elder man should make a 
record. With two poles and the expert angler baiting 
hooks and taking off fish, this Pennsylvania member was 
put on his metal pulling out trout for five minutes, and 
such trout as they were,. when it was found that he had 
Soasteee beauties to his credit, averaging about 3 pounds 
each. 

A lively minnow thrown into the water meant instantly 
a strike from a trout—in fact, they were so ravenous that 
they struck at the corks on the lines, and finally to test 
their rapicious appetites, a piece of skin from the flank 
of a large grinnel was put on the hook and several trout 
were cajight with it. Provided with two buckets of 
minnows from town, this rapid fishing soon exhausted 
them, and while two members of the party went to the 
lake with a minnow seine, the others continued to catch 
trout with dead minnows and flank of grinnel. As the 
two Pennsylvania members continued to satisfy their 
score, it was discovered that the hay had been left at the 
first camp site. The excitement and danger encountered 
in this short walk can best be related by the man who 
so narrowly escaped death, and is as follows: 

“Walking along the prairie by Harwell’s side, tufts of 


wire grass dotted the way. Just before reaching our 


first camp site, which was near a large bunch of saw 
palmetto, I was suddenly hurled a distance of about 10 
feet by the vigorous shove from Harwell’s right arm, as 
he at the same time exclaimed ‘Gracious, what a rattle- 
snake!’ As I had seen no evidence of a snake, nor heard 
any. I was inclined to believe the treatment rather a 
rman joke, and asked where the snake was. He pointed 
to the — over which I had just passed and toward a 
dark object, which I had thought was a bunch of grass 


like a dark stump, I could not yet believe Harwell saw 
aright, but shifting to the side where my rescuer stood, 
tays of the moon clearly showed the large yellow 
diamonds ote very large rattlesnake in its coil, head erect 
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ended his career, and was taken back to camp, but_was 
left outside. We decided not to mention the snake 
episode that night lest the fishing dreams of our friends 
be intermingled with scenes of diamond-backed rattlers.” 

At daybreak the Northern anglers were again hard. at 
work away up the stream. When they came in, the elder 
man had completed a score of 100. He was satisfied and 
happy, and ready for breakfast. During their absence the 
rattler had been stretched its full length (6 feet) beside 
the tent, with its head under, just near where the tender- 


foot slept. On their approach, the hideous reptile met . 


their eyes—the cooks indifferently (?) working away at 
the other side. The elder man for the moment felt the 
shock, but he quickly recovered himself, and taking in 
the situation, helped the plotters stampede the tender- 
foot in his mad rush for his gun inside the tent, which 
was unfortunately near the snake’s head. He came rush- 
ing out without it, his face aglow and his eyes almost 
popping out of his head, saying he “Couldn’t get his gun 
for the snake,” but deterntined that the trophy should be 
his, he rushed frantically around, all oblivious to the 
mirthful faces of the party who were simply splitting 
their sides at his buck ague and acrobatic feats over the 
guy ropes of the tent. Grabbing a shotgun from the other 
side, it was with difficulty he was prevented from filling 
the snake full of holes, and thus spoiling the skin as a 
trophy. This amusing climax to the snake episode was a 
bright ending of an averted tragedy. 

“A fisherman will fish and a fisherman will lie,” but 
no need did this party have for the art of Ananiasism. 
Away from Kissimmee, but a fraction over a day, they 
caught fish till,they wearied over it. The fish had bitten 
so magnificently that at the beginning it was realized more 
fish could be caught than could possibly be disposed 
of, therefore care was taken to unhook the fish without 
injury, and return them to the water. Of the morning 
catch, enough was saved to supply all friends with a 
mess. 

In memory’s storehouse this fishing trip in Florida ever 
lingers, and those Northern men live over and over again 
the delightful experience to Canoe Creek as they tell 
it to friends in that Monongahela Valley, where the 
taking of a catfish or an occasional sucker is a feat rare 
and worthy of newspaper comment. 

Minnie, Moore-WItson. 

Kissimmee, Fla. 


ANGLING NOTES. 
Pouad Nets in Lake “Bele. 





* 


A FirM of fish dealers in New York city applied to te. 


Fish Commission for a license for each of the pound nets 
to be operated in Lake Erie outside of the limit fixed by 
law, inside of which no netS may. be operated. The firm 
paid the license fees and obtained their licenses and sent 
material to the fishing grounds to construct their pounds, 
and then the trouble began. Local fishermen in Buffalo 
objected to this wholesale fishing, and Commissioner 
Lansdowne, who resides in Buffalo, was appealed to, and 
he, acting under rules framed by the Commission, wrote 
to the office of the Commission in Albany on Aug. 16 
and directed that the licenses should be suspended until 
action could be taken by the full board at their next 
monthly meeting. On the first of the week following, the 
president of a sportsmen’s association in New York city 
appealed to Commissioner Wood at the New York office 
of the Commission, and he, not knowing that Commis- 
sioner Lansdowne had already directed that the licenses 
be suspended, also wired to the Albany office of the Com- 
mission, giving like instructions. The firm of fish dealers 
then appeared in Albany, through an agent, to know 
why, etc., but Commissioner Lansdowne had acted prop- 
erly under Rule 17, printed on every license issued, which 
says: “The Forest, Fish and Game Commission reserves 
the right to alter, amend, repeal or modify any or all of 
the foregoing rules and regulations, and may adopt new 
ones at any time as they may deem expedient... They may 
revoke any license granted hereunder at any time, and 
for any reason which to them may seem sufficient.” 

The Commissioners make the rules, and they’ have 
power to amend or alter them at their pleasure, but the 
Legislature makes the laws, and the Commissioners have 
no power to amend or change them at their own pleas- 
ure or at the pleasure of any one else, and it is their duty 
to enforce them after the lawmakers have framed them, 
and here is one of the laws’ handed over to the Commis- 
sion to enforce. It is Section 73 of the Forest, Fish and 
Game Law: 


Nets in Lakes Ontario and Erie. 


Fish may be taken with nets in the waters of Lake Erie except 
within one-half mile of the shores or islands thereof, and within 
five miles of the mouth of Cattaraugus Creek; and on Lake On- 
tario, except within one mile of the shores or islands thereof and 
within three miles of the mouth of the Niagara River. Fishermen 
licensed to fish in said lakes may hang or reel licensed nets on 
the shores thereof to clean and dry the same. 


Under this and other sections of the law which permits 


the use of nets, the State has granted 1,180 licenses to 
net fish as follows: 


Hudson, River, Section..75 0... 0002 scccccccenstecesans 650 
Delaware River, Section 75..........seee-eeee08 ives 25 
Wappengers Creek, Section 75........s.eseeseeeees 10 
-Rondout Creek, Section 75......%.. oh caeecaliridedidven’ diate 15 
Sale SURO SONNE SN a iiaati ch sy boy 05h okra oy wire 25 
Bays, east end Lake Ontario, Section 74............ 100 
Die RIREALIO. . SSUUTIONS FB ow ois s wicle hs ven cha ncvttpusey 100 - 
De ie RC DOS 6.5 sin. 0's, wb sch w's wochign ok Oh.0 4 ite 100 
Otsego Lake, Section 81............eseeee% pabveseel: 4% 
_ Minnow nets, Section 62.............. a Saati - 100 
Mill Site and Perch lakes, Section 64....... Vwieoieitie: ae 
' 1,180 


The licensing of minnow nets and nets to take coarse 


fish in inland waters not inhabited by trout other than : 


lake trout is discretionery with the Commission, and ha 
been done f i 7 


obtaining bait. and the licenses were 


only for 
issued last fall for frost fish, bullheads, etc., in Perch 


The matter of issuing licenses is placed in the hands” 


Lb, Sateen, ae peo snd bond ; 
that’ they conform: %0 the lew and rules of the: Com 


- 


eS 
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-‘migsion as to form and sufficiency, and who has studied 


thé‘license system since its beginning in 1895. He writes 
all the licensés and they are signed by the secretary oF 
assistant secretary of the Commission. 

In the matter of exercising the discretiénery powers 
conferred by the Legislature upon the Commission ‘to 
license the use of nets to take coarse fish in inland lakes, 
it may be said that this power was exercised to grant only 
ten such licenses in 1899, and none were granted in 1900. 
The license clerk issues this form of license only as 
directed by resolution of the Commission. ; 

In Lakes Erie and Ontario the Commission has no 
discretionary power, and any kind of’ net can be used. 
See Section 73, already quoted. All persons who have 
complied with the law and the rules have been licensed 
to use pound nets in said lakes, without reference to 
residence of applicants. The law allows no discretion in 
the matter of licensing any particular kind of form’ of 
net in these particular waters, nor does it limit the privi- 
leges to residents of any particular locality as long as 
they are residents of. the State. ; 

The license provides that no net shall be used with mesh 
less than 1%-inch bar (this is a rule, not the law), and 
the license is granted subject to the following provisions 
printed in it and forming a part of the licenses: “Pickerel, 
pike and wall-eyed pike must not be taken during March 
and April. 

“Muscalonge must not be taken between Feb. 28 and 
May 31. Black and Oswego bass must not be ‘taken 
between Dec. 31 and June 16; more than twenty-four of 
such fish must not be taken in any one day by any one 
person; if any.;such fish are taken less than 10 inches in 
length they must be immediately returned to the water 
from which taken, without injury. ; ; 

“Lake: trout or salmon trout less than 15 inches in 
length, must not be taken; if caught they must be re- 
turned to the water immediately and without injury.” 

These provisions are incorporated in the license be- 
cause they conform to the'law and are entirely outside” 
of the jurisdiction, of any rules that may be made ‘by 
the Commission.: I shall not attempt to discuss the 
merits ‘or. demerits of wholesale netting, but I have tried 
to explain the situation in regard to the particular licenses 
that were granted for Lake Erie by giving the law and 
showing the difference between the law and the rules 
made by the Commiz-sioners. If it is wrong to license 
nets in Lake Erie, the remedy lies in a repeal of the 
law and not in finding fault with a Commission that had 
nothing to do with making the law. Upon representa- 
tions made to one of the Commissioners the licenses for 
the pound nets have been suspended, and what the next 
step will be remains to be seen. I have heard that the 
fish dealers will mandamus the Commission to compel 
it to make their licenses operative under: Section 7s, 
should it fail. to act favorably at its next meeting, but up 
to this writing it is all in the air. The primary object 
of a fish commission is to cultivate food fishes and 
cheapen this form of food supply, and incidentally to 
propagate the so-called game fishes, which are just as 
much food fishes as the commercial fishes. The fishes 
classed as commercial fishes are as a rule much more 
prolific than the gatne fishes, and some of the former can 
be taken only’in nets, as they do not bite a baited hook. 
For instance, the brook trout produces on an average 
from 500 to 1,200 eggs, the black bass from 2,000 to 
10,000 eggs, and they may be called typical game fishes. 
The shad produces from 30,000 to 150,000 eggs and will 
not take a hook; the whitefish produces on an average. 
35,000 eggs and will not take a hook; the pike perch pro- 
duces from 200,000 to 600,000 eggs; the muscalonge pro- 
duces from 100,000 to 400,000 eggs; the pike, commonly 
called pickerel, producés from 100,000 to over 600,000 
eggs. Salt water fishes taken in nets and on trawls are 
still more prolifie, as for instance the codfish, which pro- 
duces over 9,000,000 eggs; striped bass, over’ 2,000,000; 
flat fish, 500,000 to 1,500,000 eggs; mackerel, 600,000 
eggs; tautog, 1,200,000. It would be manifestly unfair 
to permit the use of nets in a trout brook to take fish 
that do not spawn much over 1,000 eggs per fish, and 
which may require 150 days to hatch the eggs, while it 
would be proper to net pike perch under restrictions 
which first of all observe the breeding season—a fish 
that produces an average of 200,000 eggs and which re- 
quires but twelve to eighteen days to hatch. Net fish- 
ermen, the men who take food fishes in a manner to 
reduce their cost to the people, must from the very .na- 
ture of things have some rights which the law is bound 
to observe, but what these rights may be I shall not 
venture an opinion here. 

Anglers (hook and line fishermen) are apt to look on 
all netting in fresh waters with disfavor; but when they 
look at the matter dispassionately they must realize that 
restricted netting is necessary if food fish is to be 
placed before the’ people at a reasonable price. The con- 
flicting interests appear to clash, when each should have 
its own field of operation, if the selfish element could be 
eliminated and have common sense take its place. 


The Steelhead. 


The. steelhead trout, formerly called the steelhead sal- 
mon, is another introduced fish from the far West that 
promises to do well in, at least, some Eastern waters. 
They. have been planted in several lakes and streams in 
New York, but just what they will do in public waters is 
so far a matter of conjecture. ° 

Mr. Kent, of the Tuxedo Club Fish Committee, wrote 
me in July: “I wish to get some landlocked salmon 
smelt for Tuxedo Lake. We have dene so remarkably 
well with the steelhead salmon, which have proved them- . 
selves to be a most excellent fish and exactly suited to 
our waters, that I am anxious to help matters by pro- 
viding them with proper food.” Later I had some corre- 
spondence with another member of the committee, Mr. 
— anes. : ¥ gpots — one of his pstese? 

was gla iow that you tried the experi- 
ment of plapaing steelhead trout in foe Island and Lake 
George, at that you have put the fry out too , 
as we have found in Our ‘experience in Tuxedo that f. 
dogs not do to put them out before they are two years old. 
particularly if: 


; themselves, 

ay icker oe fleck buss in the same lake, "We 
found that the steelhead grow very rapidly ; 
are put out, and are very game, and at the age of 


if 


they 
two 


be 


t 


ssi tee aa eed 


Peer aia ers 


a Seana 
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and a half to three years will average fully 2 pounds in” 


weight. They rise freely to the fly, such as the black- 
gnat and white-miller, seeming to care more for the 
plainer fly than the highly colored. It has very often 
taken me from fifteen to twenty minutes to land one of 
these fish with a 4 or § ounce rod. They seem rather to 
prefer the white spoon with long troll, or a hook baited 
with worms, to the fly. , 

“You ask if there is any outle. to the sea from Tuxedo 
Lake. There is not, with the exception of by way of 
the Ramapo River, which you know is dammed up to 
such an extent that the fish cannot get back.” 

The one thing I have been in doubt about is, will the 
steelhead remain in fresh-water lakes and make no attempt 
to go to sea, as is their habit on the Pacific Coast, and 
this is a matter that can be settled only by experiment. 
That they will breed in fresh water when confined there- 
in from birth, the U. S. Fish Commission has demon- 
strated. I have planted steelheads in'a Long Island 
stream where they can easily go to salt water when so 
inclined, and in several lakes in northern New York. 
where they will get to sea only with difficulty after a 
considerable journey by a tortuous route. It may be pos- 
sible to breed the steelhead in fresh water for several 
generations until they in part. if not wholly, lose the sea- 
going habit, and this the State of New York is now 
doing, and | think the U. S. Fish Commission is also 
doing the same thing in Maine and on the Pacific Slope. 
This fish has been planted in Adirondack League Club 
waters, as well as in the public waters of the State, and 
in club waters the steelhead will be under closer observa- 
tion than in wild waters, so that their habits and pecu- 
liarities may be determined. The steelhead, the red-throat 
and all other members of the salmon family: hatched 
artificially in New York State were exhibited alive at the 
State Fair in Syracuse during the weck beginning Aug. 
27, and visitors had an opportunity of comparing the 
different species so far as coloring and general appear- 
ance goes. 

Maszalonge. ° 

The only mascalonge hatchery in the United States is 
one operated by the New York Commission at Chau- 
tauqua Lake, where several millions of fry are hatched 
annually. The greater part of the fry is returned to the 
lake, as it is the policy of the Commiss:on to return to the 
waters from which it takes fish eggs of any kind a far 
greater number of fry than would result if the fish were 
permitted to spawn naturally. The State has declined to 
plant mascalonge in any waters where they did not at some 
time exist, and where there is a remnant left, and fol- 
lowing this rule, mascalonge fry have been planted chiefly 
in the St. Lawrence and Niagara Rivers, and in some few 
lakes known to contain the fish to a limited extent. Last 
year a considerable plant of mascalonge fry was made in 
the Niagara River, and last week I went with Com- 
missioner Lansdowne on a tour of inspection of the river 
on a steamer employed by the State to capture illegal nets. 

The most of the mascalonge fry were planted in a 
creek on Strawberry Island, and the game protector told 
us that the creek contained thousands of fingerling from 
the planting. When we went ashore and followed the 
creek toward its source, we saw a number of young 
mascalonge. and upon netting one in a landing net it 
proved to be about 4 inches long, a very satisfactory rate 
of growth, and greater than I had expected, but it was 
accounted for by the great abundance of natural food 
in the water. An incident of our visit to the island I 
would not like to put in print if Commissioner Lansdowne 
had not been a witness of it. Walking along a path by 
the side of the creek, I passed under some trees which 
shaded the path. overgrown with weeds and damp from 
a rain the previous night. There was a slight incline 
before me, and as I put my feet on it to ascend, both 
feet slipped .backward, pitching me forward so that I 
struck the ground with the palms of my hands. The 
cause of the fall was a vast quantity of caddis flies congre- 
gated on the grass, and when I stepped on them I ground 
them to pulp like oil, and my feet went out from under 
mte instantly and my hands crushed the flies into other 
masses of pulp. They seemed to cover the ground half an 
inch deep, and it being early and cool in the shade, the 
sun had not warmed them to activity, as it had an in- 
numerable host of their fellows which filled the air in the 
sunlight, and covered weeds, trees and a deserted house 
as though they had been plastered with flies. Here was 
fish food galore. and it was not at all wonderful with 
such a supply of larve to draw upon as the flies indicated 
the water possessed, that the mascalonge had grown so 
rapidly. Minnow food was also abundant for the fish to 
avaii themselves of when the mascalonge get larger, and 
crayfish were aiso plentiful, and I was told that at another 
season they had a flight of May flies similar to that which 
is noticeable on the St. Lawrence. The men on the 
steamer have found a large number of illegal nets set and 
seized them, and with a thorough cleaning out of the 
nets future plantings of fish in the Niagara should 
thrive wonderfully on the rich pasturage in the water. 


Albino Trout. 


Two years ago about fifty albino brook trout were 
hatched at the Sacandaga hatchery of the Forest, Fish and 
Game Commission of New York, but all died but one. 
This one grew finely, and was kept in one of the hatchery 
troughs until it was 9 inches long. It was almost mitk 
white with pink eyes. and last Friday I visited the 
hatchery. which is two miles from Lake Pleasant. IT found 
that the fish had died the day before, and it was thought 
that some of the many visitors had injured it -unin- 
tentionally. There is still an albino lake trout at the 
hatchery from this spring’s eggs. but the fish is cream 
color, and one eye has been injured, so it is doubtful if it 
lives long. A. N. CHewney. 
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The Spawning Habits of | the 
Lake Sturgecn. 


BY LIVINGSYON STONE. » 
(Read before the Americ n Fisheries Society.) 


Tue first I knew about my being expected to present 
a paper this year to the society on the subject of the 
“Spawning Habits of the Lake Sturgeon” was on seeing 
in a recent issue of Forest AND STREAM that I was billed 
to prepare such a paper for this meeting. If it were not 
ior my having been put on the programme I should not 
venture to ofter anything on this subject unless it were 
under the title of “What Little I Know About the Spawn- 
ing Habits of the Sturgeon.” 

As a correspondent wrote me recently, “the sturgeon 
is a strange fish.” At least the lake sturgeon, which is» 
the subject of this paper, is a strange fish. It has a 
strange shaped body, a strange head, strange mouth and 
skin, and a strange appearance generally; and one of the 
strangest things about the fish is that during the same 
week, and on the same spot, you can find femaie sturgeon 
with their eggs in almost every stage of development. 
This throws us all at sea as to their time of spawning, 
and we are not much better off in regard to their places 
for depositing their spawn, for if they ever have fixed 
spawning beds where they go regularly to deposit their 
eggs, I can only say that I never saw a fisherman yet who 
knew where those spawning beds were. 

Another strange thing about the lake sturgeon is that 
the fishermen never, or almost never, catch a spawning 
jemale in their nets with ripe eggs in her. They catch 
them when they are almost ready to spawn, and when 
they have just spawned, and also with eggs in them in 
all stages of development, bu: hardly ever with ripe eggs 
ready to be extruded. ' 

The peculiarities. of this .strange fish. have made it 
very difficult to gather information about their spawning 
habits, and still more difficult to collect and impregnate 
their eggs. 

The rst instance that I know of sturgeon eggs being 
successfully taken and hatched occurred in 1875, when 
Seth Green, assisted by A. Marks, obtained from the 
fishermen who were fishing at North Hamburg, on the 
tludson, a ripe male and female, from which four pans 
ol eggs were taken by the Ca@sarian operation of cutting 
the fish open. This occurred on June 7, about 10 A. M. 
On June 9, about 3 P. M., the first movement of the em- 
bryo was observed. On June to the eggs began to hatch, 
and by 5 o'clock the next morning, June 11, all the eggs 
were hatched out. The temperature of the water during 
the period of hatching averaged about 70 degrees F. 

In 1888 Prof. Ryder, of the United States Fish Com- 
mission, made a very thorough study of the sturgeon 
at Delaware City, Del. (see the United States Fish Com- 
mission bulletin for 1888), and in 1893 Dr. Bashiord Dean 
made some interesting experiments, also at Delaware 
City, and since that time eggs have been frequently taken 
from sea-going sturgeon. 

All the above experiments and studies have. however, 
been conducted with the salt water sturgeon (Acipenser 
sturio). 

The lake sturgeon (Acipenser rubicundus) is another 
fish, and, as far as I am aware, no extended observations 
in regard to this fish have been recorded, except those by 
William Lang, in 1890, for the Ohio Fish Commission. 

In the spring of 1899 I received permission from the 
United States Fish Commission to hunt for ripe stur- 
geon eggs on Lake Champlain. Two fishermen having 
located at Alburg Springs, Vt., for the purpose of catch- 
ing sturgeon for the New York market, I arranged with 
them to have the privilege of examining all the sturgeon 
they caught before they were butchered, and for the time 
established myself at Alburg Springs with Mr. J. B. 
Lamkin and Mr. Myron Green fer assistants. 

On May 18 we overhauled our first batch of sturgeon, 
to the number of sixteen. Two females appeared to be 
nearly ripe and we put them in our pens, hoping that their 
eggs might mature sufficiently in a few days to be taken 
and impregnated. Of the remainder, ten were males and 
four were females. These were then butchered by the 
fishermen. On opening the female fish their eggs were 
found to be far advanced toward maturity, and it looked 
as if in a week or two, at the latest, we should strike 
fish with fully ripened eggs. In point of fact, unaccount- 
able as it seems, we never caught any sturgeon the rest 
of the season that had any riper eggs than these had. It 
is needless to tell the story of our continued disappoint- 
ments. The fishermen brought in plenty of fish and al- 
lowed us the utmost freedom in examining them or pen- 
ning them up, as we chose, but although we followed up 
the sturgeon until the latter part of June, examining them 
all and penning up what we thought to be nearly ripe, 
we never came across a single ripe fish or took a single 
egg. -All that we examined were either spawned out or 
not ripe, and none of those that we confined in the pens 
seemed to make any progress toward maturity. 

I will only state that the fish we examined seemed to 
grow less mature, if anything, as the season advanced, and 
at all times the development of their eggs presented the 
most perplexing variety. By way of illustration, I will 
state the condition of the eggs of the female sturgeon 
that were killed by the fishermen and examined by us 
on several days. As I said above. the eggs of the fish 
that we examined on May 18 were in all stages of devel- 
opment. The same was true of those examined on May 
2§, although on both days there were some that were very 
nearly ripe. On the 29th. when we had expected to find 
fish about fully ripe; we examined, in all, the eggs of four 
females. The eggs of the first fish were only half devel- 
oped, the second fish had just spawned: the eggs of the 
third were just forming, and the eggs of the fourth were 
about one- developed. same discouraging ex- 
perience continued until the end, -when, after following 


the sturgeon thirty or forty miles’southward from Alburg. 


we abandoned: this will-o’-the-wisp chase and ‘returned 


to Cape Vincent Station, it being then the last week in- 


June, : : 
This svring: 2900. I renewed the bunt for ripe sturgeo 
ergs, this ‘time. however, notin the open waned of Take 


Champlain, but-in the Missisquoi River,*a’ tributary - 








which emties into the lake in the extreme northwestern 
corner of Vermont. That sturgeon went up this river 
in the spring just after the run of pike was over, was 
well known, but whether they ascended the river to 
spawn or to feed on the vast quantities of pike eggs and 
sucker eggs that had been deposited up toward Swanton 
Dam, was not so definitely settled. 

There being no funds of the United States Fish Com- 
mission to spare this year for the purpose, no systematic 
attempt could be made to find ripe sturgeon, but through 
the obligingness of the river fishermen and the help of 
Mr. Myron Green, we were enabled by persevering effort 
to score some success and to make a few valuable dis- 
coveries. ; 

While the sturgeon were running there were two gangs 
of sturgeon fishermen on the river besides those fishing 
at Swanton Dam. We prevailed on those fishermen—I 
do not know how, and it is a surprise to me yet, for 
they never had any pay for it—to hold the fish they 
caught until we could examine them, and also to keep in 
confinement any that we thought were nearly ripe. In 
this way we obtained an opportunity to examine over 
a hundred sturgeon. 

Without going into tedious details more than is neces- 
sary, I will state as simply as possible the results of our 
observations, and they are as follows: 

(1). The sturgeon do go up the Missisquoi River to 
spawn. This was proved by the fact that the fish going 
up the river all had eggs in them of about the same de- 
gree of ripeness. Some had eggs that were fully ripe, 
while all that were caught going down the river had 
spawned out. : 

(2). The sturgeon spawn on the rapids below Swan- 
ton dam, for they were caught here fully ripe. Mr. 
Myron Green, who is a very careful and correct observer, 
thinks that they lie in the deep water below the rapids 
until they are ready to deposit their eggs and then ascend 
to the rapids to spawn. This corresponds to a consider- 
able degree with what has been observed of the spawn- 
ing habits of the pike perch. 

(3). The sturgeon spawning season on the Missisquoi 
River is very short, and when the spawning is over the 
fish all go down the river with a rush, and though there 
may be hundreds in the river one day, in forty-eight 
hours there may not be one left in the river. The rush 
down stream this year was on the nights of May 27 and 
28. They began to go up the river about the 2oth, al- 
though there were sturgeon at the mouth of the Missis- 
quoi River as early as the first week in May. The stur- 
geon spawning season on the river this year was, there- 
fore, the week between May 20 and 27. 

(4). The sturgeon does not always deposit all her 
eggs at one time. A female fish whose eggs were so 
ripe ard loose that they came from her without pressure 
was found, on. being killed and examined, to have at 
least two-thi:ds of her ovaries filled with immature eggs. 

(5). Wher the female sturgeon is ripe her abdomen 
sags when the fish ‘s lifted by the tail, asin the case of 
ripe salmon. Hence there is no difficulty in distin- 
guishing a ripe female. Her eggs also flow from her 
very easily; so easily, in fact, that the difficulty with a 
ripe fish in artificial spawning is not to get the eggs out, 
but to keep them in. 

(6). The mystery of the fishermen never catching a 
ripe fish in their gill nets is solved. It has been unques- 
tionably a mystery why female sturgeon were caught with 
eggs in every possible stage of unripeness, but never with 
eggs entirely ripe. It is a mystery no longer, however. 
The secret of it all is that when thé female is ripe the 
eggs flow from her so easily that when entangled in a 
net she throws out all her ripe eggs in her struggle to 
escape, so that when the fisherman takes her out of. the 
net he finds only a spent fish. Mr. Green says that they 
throw their ripe eggs so readily that even in taking a ripe 
female ashore from the pens she would be likely to throw 
her eggs before she could be quieted enough to be 
stripped. 

Now that this explanation of what has seemed so 
mysterious has been discovered, it appears so simple 
that the wonder is that no one has thought of it. before.- 
Very likely this has occurred to many of you who are 
here present, but I can truly say that I have never found 
a fisherman yet who knew the true reason of his not 
catching ripe female sturgeon, or ever even hinted at it. 

(7). We succeeded in actually taking and impregnat- 
ing a few sturgeon eggs. We found them to be glutinous, 
like pike perch eggs, and requiring the same treatment 
in handling and impregnating. The eggs are about one- 
eighth of an inch in diameter and can be readily hatched 
in the same jars that are used for hatching whitefish and 
pike perch eggs, and in the same way. There is this 
difference, however, between the eggs of the pike perch 
and those of the sturgeon, that the shell of the pike perch 
egg is very hard, and the shell of the sturgeon egg is 
thin and soft. 

Some of the sturgeon fry hatched at the United States 
Hatchery on the Missisquoi River this spring were 
brought safely to Cape Vincent Station, the first lake 
sturgeon fry. I think, that were ever hatched under the 
auspices of the United States Fish Commission. 

As to the question whether sturgeon eggs can be 
taken, impregnated and hatched artificially, I should say 
that great pains must be taken to capture them properly 
and to confine them properly. In fact, the preparation 
for this part of the work must be very elaborate. If this 
is not done, lake sturgeon hatching will be a failure: but 
if proper attention is given to these points. I am con- 
vinced that lake sturgeon hatching will be a success. at 
least wherever the parent fish can be found restricted in 
their movements to a small area, as, for instance, in the 
Missisquoi River. 

Allow me to add, in closing, that for most of the in- 
formation acquired this spring in regard to the sturgeon 
I am indebted to the persevering efforts and keen obser- 
vation of Mr. Myron Green and to the accommodating 
and liberal spirit of the river fishermen. without which 
we should have accomplished nothing. 











Correspondence intended for publication reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as mueh earlier as 
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Cuicaco, Ill., Sept. 1—The Western season in the re- 
view seems to have been rather a poor one from the 
angler’s standpoint, perhaps largely on account of the 
long spells of intensely hot weather. The record on 
muscallunge, so far as I can learn, still belongs to Dr. 
Baxter, oi Chicago, 38% pounds, taken it Sand Lake, 
Wis., early in the spring. I hear of no bass over 6% 
pounds, that from Waukesha county, ‘Wis. In trout 
nothing of special interest appears, except that from the 
Pére Marquette there were some rainbow records of 3, 
4 and 5 pounds, a very good increase in average over 
the weight of last year, they tell me. It is comforting to 
add that the grayling, thought to be gone forever, has 
this year been found again by two or three different par- 
ties. I have private word from a gentleman who saw 
some grayling brought in this month by a friend from 
the upper part of the lower peninsula. I recorded the 
taking of a few by yet another gentleman of Michigan. 
I had an invitation to go grayling fishing this week with 
some Michigan friends who know what they are talking 
about. I had an invitation this spring to go out ‘this 
summer with an Alpena gentleman who knows a stream 
where there are still a few of these rare fish to be found. 
There are still a few grayling, but they are very few. 
The records of the famous Au Sable River for large takes 
of trout, brook and rainbow, continue to be very inter- 
esting, more from numbers than from size, so far as 
the average report goes. All in all, the trout fishing 
seems to be improving in the States of Michigan and 
Wisconsin. the bass fishing holding its own, the muscal- 
lunge fishing deteriorating. Maybe next year the scale 
will be reversed. It is much a matter of guess. 


These Are Grayling in Michigan. 


There are grayling in Michigan. Not many; not enough 
to fish hard; not enough to go after if you want a basket 
and do not go for the gentle curiosity of it. But there are 
grayling there. They are breeding, and it is among the 
possibilities that they may increase. Such are conclusions 
based upon several reports at hand this season from 


Michigan gentlemen who are good enough to give the’ 


results of their personal observations. One of these, a 
friend of mine, writes entertainingly as below regarding 
his recent trip, which was made expressly for the purpose 
of running down a grayling rumor: 

“I was awfully sorry you could not go with us. We 
had a fine time, but not a great many fish, though we 
did not expect many. Three of us in Ties days, though. 
did take twenty-five grayling. I am going to write you 
all about it soon. It was a joy to once more, after a 
lapse of these many years, cast and hook with a small 
fly (No, 10 and No. 12) my old friend with a centerboard 
on his back. What a rush the first one would be; and no 
one knows, who has not taken'a grayling with a fly, how 
magnificent are their leaps to free themselves from the 
hook, how they shake themselves in the air and keep at 
it, and how delicately you have to handle them. If this 
stream could be protected so there would be absolutely 
no fishing of any kind for three years, I think we ‘would 
have Michigan grayling again. The logging is prac- 
ticaily done, and it never will be a trout stream. We 
have found both large and small grayling in it, taking 
them three, four and five years old, and the next jump 
was to yearlings, and I learned, just as I was coming 
away, that the Fish Commission a year ago put in some 
Montana grayling fry. I only took one of those little 
4-inch fellows after that, and on examination of the dorsal 
fin, with the naked eye. I could not discover any of those 
iridescent spots that are so well known in Michigan 
grayling. Had I had an inkling that those yearlings were 

ontana fish, I would have made a more critical ex- 
amination, for I caught dozens of those little fellows, and 
thought at the time it was a sure indication that the native 
fish were breeding and breeding well. 

“Just as soon as I can get time, I want to write up an 
article on this grayling trip. I really feel that I have 
material for something that will be quite valuable as a 
fishing story, or possibly dignified with something a little 
better than a story.” 

The story surely will be both valuable and interesting, 
and the sooner the better. 


Biggest Bass. 

The biggest bass of which word is at hand for the sea- 
son of 1900 in this part of the world is one of 7 pounds 3 
ounces, a big-mouth, taken at Fox Lake, Wis., by Mr. 
Fred Lorenz, of Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. Lorenz fished with 
Mr. Frank Brice, and they took a string of twenty-one 
bass, whose average was cover 3 pounds. It is of this 
party that the story is told that the two men cast for a 
bass which they saw rise inshore, and both caught him, 
the fish swallowing both frogs and being played by both 
rods. This. however, was not the big bass above 
chronicled, whose weight is vouched for by Mr. D. J. 
Hotchkiss, of Fox Lake. And Hotchkiss is an honorable 
man. E. Hoven. 

Hanztrorp Burtprnc, Chicago, Ill. 


West Virginia Bass and Game. 


Romney, W. Va.—Editor Forest and Stream: Have 
heen intending to write you a short account of our bass 
fishing on the South Branch of the Potomac this season 
and of the prospects for hunting this fall. We have 
caught a great +o Ag bass and some few large ones 
here this summier, but the river has been so low and we 
have had such a drought and so much hot weather that 





I $ practically no protection on the bass. With the 
tie raftsmen bass in = spring and the people 
with their cursed pots in the fall, together with so 
many fishing, and no proteetioti for the’ bass, in a couple 
of years there will bé no more bass fishing in the South 
» eccgmeaputs yi tadiatahes:-Oal* det 

, “prospects © 3 n s fall” are good. In 
faet, partridges. and: Wledaahtd are niche plentiful than 
for several years; Our game laws:in this State are a dead 
letter, They will never be better until our Legislature 


Also in our river . 


gives the game warden power to appoint a deputy in each - 


county to enforce the game law. In Hampshire county 
lots of fishermen bring their guns and. shoot everything 
in sight, and at Capon Springs the residents kill game 
and take it to the Springs and sell it to the guests at a 
good price. In Hardy county, which is the most lawless 
county in the State as to game laws, they have no close 
season, and do as they please. In Randolph county they 
run deer with dogs in the summer and shoot small game 
at any and all seasons. Our turkey season commences 
Sept. 15, which is two weeks, if not more, too soon. 
Our $25 license law on non-residents is a farce, and only 
gives the citizens who hunt to sell the advantage, and 
shuts out a great many sportsmen who hunt for the pleas- 
ure of it. J. B. B. 





‘The League of Salt Water Fishermen. 


New York, Office 106 West Thirty-first Street, Sept. 
10.—Editor Forest and Stream: Mr. Charles A. Shriner, 
ex-protector of New Jersey, has promised to attend our 
next regular meeting of the League, and Mr. F. J. Mc- 
Guire, secretary. of the Hudson River Netters’ Organiza- 
tion, has promised to be with us on Monday evening, Sept. 
17. It will be one of the most interesting of the League 
meetings, and will pay fishermen from far and near to 
hear those two distinguished men talk. It is with pride 
that I invite all true fishermen to attend. Mr. Edgar 
Hicks, game protector of the New York waters, has also 
been invited to attend. 

It pains one that while so many fishermen go fishing, the 
most of them do not even think of joining the League to 
work for their own protection. They all see the cause of 
poor fishing in our nearby waters, and yet they do not 
come and give a helping hand to abate it. Just to 
think of it—dues only $1 per year, about 8 cents per 
month. Surely that is a mere trifle, and yet it helps to get 
a law passed and enforced that will benefit the masses in 
the end. How many there are who pay that dollar and 
yet do not attend the meetings; this also is very wrong; 
fishermen should take more interest in the meetings. 
Attend, one and all, and I know that in a very short time 
things will be very much as we fishermen want them. 
The League is well organized and it is the wish of the 
officers to make it a banner League of New York State. 
A bill will be presented to the Legislature this coming 
winter that will provide restrictions well placed to benefit 
all—fishermen and netters alike—and we must have the 
fishermen (tide water) with us to indorse the same, and 
then to enforce it when it -hecomes a law. I earnestly 
hope that all will be interested in this, and above all, will 
come to the meetings and hear what is being done, and 
help us, as we need all true fishermen in this work to 
restore good, fine fishing again. I hope to see many new 
faces at our next meeting. 

T. Breptncer, Pres. 


Mexican Tarpon and Game Grounds. 


SHannon, Ill—Editor Forest and+Stream: I was 
highly entertained by Mr. Waddel’s descriptive articles 
on tarpon fishing at Tampico, and while I have never 
pursued this sport and know nothing of its details, I take 
the privilege of “chipping in” merely because I have been 
in Tampico ard feel a friendly interest for our sister 
Republic. : 

Mr. Waddel speaks of fishing parties resorting to 
Tampico during the winter months for fishing in the 
Gulf. Aside from this special attraction they should 
find Old Mexico a most excellent ground to play over. as 
her historical rise and fall and rise again are laden with 
romantic legends that one can muse and dream over when 
the tarpon will not bite. i 

Some fifty or sixty miles back from Tampico on the 
Mexican Central R. R., where the foothills begin, and on 
up over the mountain ranges along the narrow cafions 
and back among. the plateaus, are numerous little towns, 
haciendas and native clusterings. There are Rascon, Las 
Palmos, Las Canoas, El Alva, Villas and a multitude of 
other places along this line where abounds excellent 
shooting. 

At Villas, Rascon, in fact any of the places named, a 
person can find all the deer, turkey and parrots a mans 
heart could desire. It is only a short ride from Tampico 
on a direct line, where one can go up in the morning and 
back in the evening, thus having a whole day’s pleasure 
where the game is unlimited and the noise of the rifle and 
shotgun for sport is practically unknown. Also, nearer 
the coast he can, if he wishes, spend enjoyable hotrs 
with the wildfowl, snipe and other aquatic species. _ 

These are only side trips, but I feel assured will be 
a pleasing diversion to the follower of Father Izaak when 
the winds blow hard and the waves roll high. 

E. K. STepMAN. 





San Francisco Fly-Casting Club. 


MEDAL contests held at Stow Lake, Aug. 25. Contest 
No. 12. Wind, west; weather, foggy. 






Event Event Event 
mae dy _ 2, x ma - 
istance, Accu -——— - Event No, 8,——_— 1 
Feet” Percent’ Acc.#  Del.$ Nets Castings 
WOU Fi ccccscs 9 93 70.10 90.11 
Brooks Gitcebe 86.4 . 87.4 72.6 79.11 
Brotherton il4 94.8 90.4 71.6 83.11 
Edwards ...... 90.8 $1.4 77.6 84.5 
Everett ....... 117 91 90.8 84.2 87.5 
Heliee si. tics vee 79.3 85.4 73.4 79.4 
Muller. .....-. 102 88.8 90 85.10 87.11 
Skinner ....... 90 97.4 75.10 86.7 
Watt ....c5.08 88 70.8 ad ée BA 
Aug. 26.—Wind, west; weather, fair. 
) es es 6 87 91.4 73.4 82.4 . 
Brooks ....... 105 87.8 79.8 66.8 73.2 a 
Brotherton’... 111 “si 90.8 72.6 81.7 ° 
Daverkosen .. 114 SH 89.8 72.6 $1.1 ; 
Everett .. 112.6 9.4 93.4 75.10 4.7 i 
Foulks 9.6 7.4 82.8 65.10 74:3 s 
Haight 81 $3.8 88.4 70.1 79.7 Oe 
Huyck ., - % 9.8 91.8 69.2 80.5 le 
Heller .. Ape “ 86.4 67.6 76.11 a 
Muller ....-.. % 86 88.4 73.4 80.70 nie 
Young © :..---. 9 91.4 92.8 71.8 82.2 ners, 
Judges, Everett and Battu; referee, “Muller; clerk, 
Brotherton, : ai 


ett om: Lepage 


. with another: 


 Ghe Bennel. 


Fixtures. 


FIELD TRIALS. 

Sept. 18-19.—Brandon, Man.—Third annual trials of the Brandon 
Kennel Club. Dr. H. James Elliott, Sec’y. f 

Uct $0.—Senecavilie, U,—Monongahela Valley Game and Fish 
Protective Association’s sixth annual field trials. A. C. Peterson, 
Sec’y, Homestead, Pa. : : 

Nov. 7.—Hampton, Conn.—Connecticut Field Trials Club’s field 
trials. J. E. Sec’y, Box % New Haven, Conn. 

Nov. 17-8.—Lake View, Mich.— ird annual field trials of the 


a ea Field Trials Association. E. Rice, Sec’y, Grand Rapids, 


Nov, 12—Bicknell, Ind.—Third_ annual field trials of the In- 
{aor Field Trials Club. P. Madison, Sec’y, Indianapolis, 


Nov. 13.—Chatham, Ont.—Twelfth annual field trials of the In- 
ternational Field Trials Club, W. Wells, Hon, er 

Nov. 16.—Newton, N. C.—Eastern Field Trials Club’s twenty- 
second nual field trials—-Members’ Stake. Nov. 19, Derby. 
Simon C, Bradley, Sec’y, Greenfield Hill, Conn. 

0. 20. . Illinois Field Trials Association’s second 
annual field trials. O. W. Ferguson, Sec’y, Mattoon, Ill. _ 

Nov. 20.—Ruthven, Ontario, Can,—Second annual field trials of 
the North American Field Trials Club. F. E. Marcon, Jr., Sec’y, 
Windsor, Ontario, Can. : 

Nov. 20 ‘ Pa.—Central Beagle Club’s annual field trials. A. 
C. Peterson, Sec’y, Homestead, Pa. : 

Nov. 22.—Glasgow. Ky.—Kentucky Field Trials Club’s annual 
field trials. Barret Gibson, Sec’y, Louisville, Ky. : 

Nov. 27.—Paris, Mo.—Fourth annual field trials of the Missouri 
Field Triais Association. L. S$. Eddins, Sec’y, Sedalia, Mo. _ 

Nov. 30.—Newton, N. C.—Continental Field Trials Club’s sixth 
annual field trials—Members’ Stake. Dec. 3, Derby. Theo. 
Sturges, Sec’y, Greenfield Hill. Conn. 


Training the Hunting Dog 
For the Field and Field Trials. - 


I1.—Instinct, Reason and Natural Development. 

As tending to a better understanding of dog nature, con- 
sequently as tending to a better application of the ways 
and means of a dog’s education, a brief discourse on 
the instincts of pointers and setters, their powers of rea- 
son in the abstract and as applied to field work, and the 
best manner of development from the sportsman’s point 
of view, is essential. 

To the average beginner, all dogs are simply dogs, 
and all dogs are alike. This is a natural consequence 
to commencing as an educator without first acquiring any 
correct ideas as to how dogs learn and what they learn, 
or indeed without any thought of the matter, even after 
he commences the training; hence it never occurs to 
him that the apparent stupidity of his pupils may be an 
index of his own inability to teach. A man may be ever 
so able to instruct one of his own kind, whose mental 
capacity, being similar, he understands, and yet be unable 
to instruct a dog, whose mental capacity is so dissim- 
ilar and therefore so misunderstood. Let him carefully 
note how the dog learns; how much his intellect can com- 
pass lesson by lesson and how much as a-whole; what to 
teach step by step and how to do it, and at the same 
time retain his pupil’s affection and confidence. 

As to instinct, nothing is more difficult to define—in 
fact, the definition of it has never been satisfactorily 
given by even the greatest philosophers. Abstruse spec- 
ulations concerning it have been: advanced, but all are in 
that broad realm of speculation where the intangible 
reigns. No one can tell how the colt, when its age is 
measured only by minutes, is impelled to suckle its dam 
and succeeds in doing so, or how it knows enough to 
follow her about, or how it recognizes and obeys her 
voice; or how young birds know how to build a nest 
without ever having seen one built, or how they know 
that it is necessary to build them at all, or how they 
have the migratory impulse and know the proper direc- 
tion to take when they migrate, or how the grub knows 
how to spin an envelope around itself, etc. The manifes- 
tations of instinct in the animal world are innumerable. 
Even a brief treatment of them would require a volume 
of space and the trainer, after reading it all, would know 
nothing definite concerning them save that they ex- 
isted and seemed to be independent of all experience in 
their exercise. 

Those who care to further investigate this subject will 
find much of interest in respect to it in “The Descent of 
Man,” by Darwin; “Animal Intelligence,” by Romaines; 
“The Senses and the Intellect,” by Bain; “Animal Life 
and Intelligence,” by Morgan; “The Principles of Psy- 
chology,” by James, and in works of Spencer, Wundt, 
Buchner, Wasman, Hume, Wesley Mills and in those 
of a host of other writers, German, French and English, 
all of whom most interestingly present much to instruct 
and much more to confuse the reader. 

When, however, an animal consciously performs an act 
as a means to an end, all the recognized authorities agree 
that the act then comes within the domain of reason. 
Dogs at a very early age profit by experience and dis- 
play a discriminating use of their acquired knowledge. 
It is impossible to draw a definite line between instinct 
and reason, but the two as a whole are easily distinguish- 
able. Thus the natural- impulse of the dog to hunt rab- 
bits or birds might be termed instinctive, while the man- 
ner in which he conducts his pursuit of them in his ef- 
forts to capture is an act of reason. 

His physical structure closely resembles that of man. 
His brain is somewhat similar in shape and material to 
man’s, and it relatively serves the same purposes. Like 
man, the dog gains a knowledge of the external world 
through the means of his senses—hearing, seeing, tast- 
ing, feeling and smelling, the latter being the one most 
used and the most keenly developed. 

The common, every-day life of the dog in and about 
the home of man displays in innumerable ways a keen 
perception of cause and effect. He learns to a nicety 
what privileges are permitted to him, at what time and 
place and of whom he may expect to receive his food. 
what people are most friendly to him, what places afford 
the most comfortable sleeping quarters for summer or 
winter, what dogs of the neighborhood best romp or hunt 
to his liking, etc.» All his acts are founded on knowledge 











acquired: by experience, and as. instincts’ are quite inde- . 


pendent. of experience. the distinction.is apparent. 
All instincts_are. much alike as. displayed -one. animal: 
They may vary in the degrees of intensity, 
but they are the same in kind. The mother’s love for 
her offspring, the instinct of self-preservation, etc., are 
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manifested much alike by every individual. On- the 
other hand, acts of reason vary greatly in their manifes- 
tations concerning the same object. For instance, out of 
several methods by which a purpose may be accom- 
plished, as in the pursuit of a rabbit, some dogs adopt 
one method, some another, according to the governing 
circumstances at the time, such as whether the dog was 
alone or one of a pack; his knowledge of methods derived 
from prior experience; ‘his ability to discriminate as to 
methods; his ability as to bodily powers—that is, whether 
he had sufficient speed to rush and capture at once, or, 
being slow, whether to make a long race on the basis 
of endurance, etc. The same dog, indeed, not infre- 
quently employs different methods at different times to 
accomplish the same purpose, accordingly as experience 
improves his knowledge or maturity improves his intel- 
lect, or as different circumstances govern. 

Instinct holds relatively as small part in the life of the 
dog as it does in the life of man. Dogs inherit the in- 
stinct of self-preservation, the maternal and paternal in- 
stinct and the instinct to seek a food supply, etc., but in 
the activities of life, in choosing means to ends, their 
intelligence holds full sway. 

Experience and observation add to the dog’s store of 
knowledge as they do to the store of man’s. : 

The dog’s knowledge is a growth. Whether he is 
wild or domesticated, he has much training of mind and 
body to undergo before he fits into his environment to 
the best advantage to himself. If in a wild state, he must 
learn all the wiles of pursuit, of attack and defense, both 
as an individual and as one of a pack. In a domesticated 
state he intelligently fits himself to his environment by 
following, the lines of least resistance. Cuffed for jump- 
ing on the bed, driven from the parlor with a broomstick, 
scolded for barking in the house or thrashed for an at- 
tempt to steal food from the table, etc., he avoids the 
experiences which are painful and makes the most of 
such privileges as are pleasant and allowed to him. 

In time, as experience directs, his manner of life be- 
comes his habit of life. He ceases-to have a longing for 
the comforts of the parlor and forbears stealing food un- 
less he has a safe opportunity. 

The moral nature of the dog never reaches to a height 
which commands much confidence. He is naturally a 
predatory animal, and his marauding instincts, though 
reasonably dormant in his own home, are quickly brought 
into activity on outside opportunity. In the home of 
his master’s friend, where he is for the first time, the 
dog most brazently searches every nook and corner, dis- 
regards his home manners and does not hesitate to ap- 
propriate to his own use any food he may find. Accord- 
ing to his point of view he is doing no wrong. Such is 
his nature. In time, with more thumpings and more 
painful experience, he learn§ that the rules in force at 
his own home are also the rules to be observed when 
he is in other homes, and he governs himself accord- 
ingly. However, he easily drifts into vagabond habits 
if opportunity offers, such as sneaking off into the fields 
and woods on self-hunting trips, associating with vaga- 
bond dogs, etc., and at such times he will indulge in many 
freaks and fancies of which he would not be guilty if 
under the eye of his master. 

He has a profound affection for his master, but that 
does not in the least signify that he loses any of his 
own individuality or interest in his own manner of life. 

On the matter of his affection, by the way, he has been 
lauded to heights on the one hand, quite as unwarranted 
as he was depreciated on the other in the matter of in- 
telligence. Dogs love their masters, it is true, but not 
as a rule with the loyalty and devotion so dear to senti- 
mental writers as a theme when elaborating on the no- 
bility which dogs possess. 

The average dog, however much he may exhibit affec- 
tion for his master to-day, will be quite content to take 
up with a new one to-morrow. A few appetizing morsels 
of food are sufficient to excite his interest, a few pats on 
the head evoke his friendship, and a few repetitions of 
friendly attention win his affection. Some dogs have a 
more consistent devotion than others; some are brave 
and will fight for their masters as they will fight for each 
other; some will run from danger, regardless of whom it 
may threaten. 


The dog, being gregarious, has a natural repugnance to 
loneliness. In a wild state, he lives in packs with his 
fellows, and observes much the same watchfulness and 
devotion to the common good that he does toward his 
home in domestication. 

The wild instinct of friendly alliance is expressed in 
domestication. He forms an attachment for his master 
and the members of his master’s family. He may, how- 
ever, form a more friendly attachment for a horse. He 
concedes the domination of his master. but he concedes 
the same to the leader of the pack in a wild state. 
Hounds in domestication have a leader to which they 
look for leadership in the pursuit of foxes, etc. 

The dog in domestication soon learns to consider his 
master’s home as his own. -If he prowls away from 
home, seeking to investigate other homes, the dogs of 
the latter cqnsider that their homes are invaded. and they 
bark furiotis resentment, or perchance fight and give the 
mtruder a sound mauling. The strange youths throw 
rocks at or maltreat him if they can lay hands on him. 
Thus he learns that his own home is the most pleasant 
to him. He does not know of any other home, so that 
accepting the best home of which he has any knowledge 
is not a matter deserving of any special eulogy. 

Some writers have not hesitated to exalt the dog as 
being, in many noble characteristics, superior to man. 
His devotion, fidelity and unselfishness are favorite 
themes. Man. too, possesses these traits. Nevertheless, 
on analysis, all these qualities, as exhibited by the dog. 
are found to be far short of the ideal perfection ascribed 
to him. The man who first said “The more I see of 
men the better I like dogs” could hardly have been 
Seon tenuis tes te hale hago dies Thar es 

assuming that he a i as 
he really is is companionable and devoted en 5 
. nevertheless, could lose the companionship 
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philosopher, Dr. Ludwig Buchner, in his work, “Man in 
the Past, Present and Future,” sets forth that, “Indeed, it 
is sufficiently well known that the intellectual life of ani- 
nals has hitherto been greatly underestimated or falsely 
interpreted, simply because our closet philosophers al- 
ways started, not from an impdrtial and unprejudiced ob- 
servation and appreciation of nature, but from philosoph- 
ical theories in which the true position, both of man and 
animals, was entirely misunderstood. But as soon as we 
began to strike into a new path, it was seen that intel- 
lectually, morally and artistically the animal must be 
placed in a far higher position than was formerly sup- 
posed, and that the germs and first rudiments even of 


the highest intellectual faculties of man are existent and ° 


easily demonstrable in much lower regions. The pre- 
eminence of man over the animal is therefore rather 
relative than absolute—that is to say, it consists in the 
greater perfection and more advantageous development of 
those characteristics which he possesses in common with 
animals, all the faculties of man being as it were pro- 
phetically foreshadowed in the animal world, but in man 
more highly developed by natural selection. On closer 
consideration, all the supposed specific distinctive char- 
acters between man and animals fall away, and even those 
attributes of humanity which are regarded as most char- 
acteristic, such as the intellectual and moral qualities, 
the upright gait, and free use of the hands, the human 
physiognomy and articulate language, social existence 
and religious feeling, etc., lose their value or become 
merely relative as soon as we have recourse to a thor- 
oughgoing comparison founded on facts. In this, how- 
ever, we must not, as is usual, confine our attention to 
the most highly cultivated Europeans, but must also take 
into the account those types of man which approach 
most nearly to the animals and which have had no op- 
portunity of raising themselves from the rude, primitive, 
natural state to the grade of the civilized man. In such 
a study as this, just as in the investigation of the animal 
mind, we at once arrive at the knowledge of quite dif- 
ferent things from what the closet philosophers in their 
pretentious but hollow wisdom have hitherto endeavored 
to make us believe, and we. ascertain immediately that 
the human being in his deepest degradation or in his 
rudest primitive state approaches the animal world so 
closely that we involuntarily ask ourselves where the 
true boundary line is to be drawn. Whoever then wishes 
to form a judgment as to the true nature of man or his 
true position in nature must not, as our philosophers and 
soi disant ‘great thinkers’ usually do, leave out of con- 
sideration the primeval origin and developmental history 
of man, and looking merely at his own little self in the 
delusive mirror of self-esteem, abstract therefrom a pitia- 
ble portrait of a man after the philosophical pattern. He 
must, on the contrary, grasp at nature itself with both 
hands and draw his knowledge from the innumerable 
springs which flow here in the richest abundance.” 

Commenting further in this connection, he writes: 
“The second volume of his (Buchner’s) ‘Physiological 
Pictures’ will also contain an essay upon the mind of 
animals. In this essay it will be shown by numerous 
well authenticated examples and facts that the intellectual 
activities, faculties, feelings and tendencies of man are 
foreshadowed in an almost incredible degree in the ani- 
mal mind. Love, fidelity, gratitude, sense of duty, re- 
ligious feeling, friendship, conscientiousness and the high- 
est self-sacrifice, pity and the sense of justice and in- 
justice, as also pride, jealousy, hatred, malice, cunning 
and desire of revenge, are known to the animal, as well as 
reflection, prudence, the highest craft, precaution, care 
for the future, etc.—nay, even gormandizing, which is 
usually ascribed to man exclusively, exerts sway also 
over the animal. Animals “know and practice the funda- 
mental laws and arrangements of the state and of society. 
of slavery and caste, of domestic economy, education and 
sick nursing: they make the most wonderful structures 
in the way of houses, caves, nests, paths and dams; they 
hold assemblies and public deliberations and even courts 
of justice upon offenders; and by means of a compli- 
cated language of sounds, signs and gestures they are 
able to concert their mutual action in the most accurate 
manner. In short, the majority of mankind have no 
knowledge or even suspicion what sort of creature an 
animal is.” 

Darwin, in his great work, the “Descent of Man,” has 
a paragraph in the chapter “On the Affinities and 
Genealogy of Man” whose import is specially to the 
point. He remarks: “Some naturalists, from being 
deeply impressed with the mental and spiritual powers of 
man, have divided the whole organic world into three 
kingdoms—the human, the animal and the vegetable— 
thus giving to man a separate kingdom. Spiritual pow- 
ers cannot be compared or classed by the naturalist, but 
he may endeavor to show, as I have done, that the mental 
factulties of man and the lower animals do not differ in 
kind, although immensely in degree. A difference in 
degree. however great, does not justify us in placing man 
in a distinct kingdom, as will perhaps be best illus- 
trated by comparing the mental powers of two insects, 
namiely, a coccus or scale insect and an ant, which un- 
doubtedly belong to the same class. The difference is 
here greater than, though of a somewhat different kind 
from, that between man and the highest mammal. The 
female coccus, while young, attaches itself by its pro- 
boscis.to a plant, sucks the sap, but never moves again, 
is fertilized and lays eggs, and this is its whole history. 
On the other hand, to describe the habits and mental 
powers of the worker-ants would require, as Pierre Huber 
has shown, a large volume. I may, however, briefly 
specify a few points. Ants certainly communicate infor- 
mation to each other and several unite for the same work 
or for games of play. They recognize their fellow ants 
after months of absence and feel sympathy for each other. 
They build great edifices, keep them clean. close the 
doors in the evening and post sentries. They make 
roads as well as tunnels under rivers and 
bridges over them by ; 
food for the 
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and other insects as milch cows. They go out to battle 
in regular bands*and freely sacrifice their lives for the 
common weal. They emigrate according to a precon- 
certed plan. They capture slaves. They move the eggs 
of their aphides, as well as their own eggs and cocoons, 
into warm parts of the nest, in order that they may be 

ickly hatched, and endless similar facts could be given. 

n the whole, the difference between the mental powers 
of an ant and a coccus is immense; yet no one has ever 
dreamed of placing these insects in distinct classes, much 
less in distinct kingdoms. No doubt the difference is 
bridged over by other insects; and this is not the case 
with man and the higher apes. But we have every rea- 
son to believe that the breaks in the series are simply 
the result of many forms having become extinct.” 

These extracts, given for the reader’s consideration, 
present the convictions of men who have made this and 
related subjects a lifelong study, whose opportunities for 
acquiring information were relatively unlimited and 
whose mental equipment fitted peculiarly well to the 
exactions of their chosen field of research, all of which 
qualified them for the making of sound conclusions. 

There is a comprehensive literature on this subject, ex- 
tremely interesting in itself, only incidentally related to 
the subject of training, yet worthy of the attention of 
him who earnestly seeks a broad knowledge of the sub- 
ject. Before making pertinent investigation on either 
subject, it is not difficult to believe that the dog acts 
wholly by instinct and that the world is flat; after un- 
prejudiced investigation it is impossible to believe either. 

Considered as a being, physically and mentally the dog. 
develops much after the manner of man,’ but with re- 
strictions imposed by nature and by man which force 


- him to recognize his inferiority and- dependence through 


life. 

Superior force is a quantity in life to which all must 
yield. Men feel its mandates; even nations must bow 
to it. As between man and dog, the latter from puppy- 
hood- is taught submission and dependefice. There is 
sufficient force at every point to repel all attempts which 
are obnoxious to man, his master. He recognizes this 


“ffom an early age and grows into doghood with a: full 


acceptance of it. The exceptional dog which betimes has 
the idea that he has force enough to meet force generally 
goes violently into the bourne provided for bad dogs, 
whence they never return. Heredity tends to the per- 
petuation of the dogs which are most submissive. The 
destruction of degs which are of a bad or unsuitable 
temper would tend toward the extermination of the most 
savage and the perpetuation of those which most amiably 
accepted the place in domestication assigned to them by 
man. Thus, they grow up deferential by habit, dependent 
from inferiority and gregarious by nature. 


B. WaTeERs. 


Sheep Dog Trials in Wales. 


Late in the summer months of each year the flocks of ' 
all Wales are left to roam at will over the heather-cov- 
ered hills, while the shepherds take their trusted collies 
and go to compete for the coveted shepherd’s trophy, the 
Cambrian Stake and Cup, and not only ‘do the shepherds 
of Walés compete, but they come from thé highlands of 
northern England, from far across the River Dee, to 
try the metal of the dogs of all counties at their skill at 
handling the flock. The events of the whole year are 
figured from these sheep dog trials. and as soon as they 
are run the shepherds commence to figure on their chances 
to win in the coming year. These: trials are their one 
relaxation from work, their one pleasure and their annual 
holiday. As one drives through the vales of this great 
sheep district, the native will proudly point out that, “Yon 
dorg win cup three year gone,” or of another dog that 
happens to be seen, “’E’s a likely brute, an’ minds the 
flock weel, but na ceen go fer cup.” This sport is their 
life, and these nimble collies are their daily helpmates 
which share every joy and every hardship with their 
mastere. 

Nestled down in the beautiful hills of Wales near the 
ancient village of Llangollen is Plas-yn-Vivod, the home 
of Captain Best, of the Royal Navy, and in his park the 
trials are held, and to him is due the honor of having 
promoted this excellent form of sport, and each year he 
turns his place over to the public for the competition. 
The trials afford an opportunity of observing the won- 
derful training of the dogs, a chance for the shepherds 
to decide their disputes as to the superior intelligence 
“ their animals, and a holiday for the entire country- 
side. 

Wales is the home of sheep dog trials, and the Cambrian 
Stake is the coveted prize of all Great Britain, and to 
these simple shepherds it means more to win this stake 
than it does to some great horseman to win a Derby, for 
the work of these dogs is not a pastime with them, but 
it is their livelihood and really their life. 

The test consists of driving three sheep around and 
through a series of flags and gates, and finally into a 
small pen that has a very narrow opening, and all of this 
must be done by the dog alone, simply directed by the 
master, who stands near the pen. The sheep used are 
selected from different flocks, and consequently strange 
to each other, making them more difficult to handle than 
if they were all accustomed to running together. The 
i wild Welsh sheep are also found much harder to 
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going more than the stated distance in any direction.. As 
soon as the dog has taken the flock through the various 
oO} s and around the flags and up to the pen, the 
cheghard may — the assistance of his animal and help 
him pen the D. eee 

The crowd assembles early on the day of the trial, and 
an air of expectancy is rife. The hum of conversation 
ceases for a moment as the first number is posted, a burst 
of applause as the first dog goes on the field, and the’ 
contest commences. 

An old grizzled shepherd advances to the post and ad- 
justs the cord on his arm, receives his instructions from 
the judges and finally the word to commence. Three 
sheep are turned into the field away up on the hill above, 
at such a distance that one can scarcely make them out. 
The shepherd raises his staff and points in their direction 
and says quietly, “Hie to ’em, Lassie,” and off the beau- 
tiful collie bounds as straight as an arrow, but turning 
every hundred yards or so to see that the direction first 
indicated has not been changed. On she goes up the 
hill, until she encounters the high wall that separates the 
adjoining field, in which the sheep have been loosed ; ‘here 
she hesitates and again looks back for instructions. 

“Gang over!” shouts the shepherd, with a wave of his 
staff, indicating his wish, and over goes Lassie, and 
another command of “Hie away!” sends her on up the 
hill, where she presently finds the sheep, the first point 
in the competition. 

“Gang away back!” comes the next order, and around 
to the rear of the sheep races the dog. The animal 
works noiselessly, as the worst trait that a sheep dog 
can have is that of barking at a flock. They are never 


_ supposed to alarm the sheep unless it is necessary to do'so 


to move some stubborn member of the flock. 

Now comes the task of sending them along the crest 
of the hill to a flag high on the slope, around that and 
then directly through an opening in the wall. ‘“Coom in, 
Lass!” brings the dog along the hill in the direction of 
the first flag, with the little flock scampering before her. 
Not always does the master speak to the collie, but very 
often a shrill whistle attracts her attention,.and the 
staff indicates the desired direction. Down the hill 
gallop the sheep, headed far below the flag, and as it is 
required that they go above it, a call of “Coom farther 
in!” brings in the dog, and sends out the little flock just 
around the flag. 

“Get back!” shouts the shepherd. Away bounds the 
faithful dog to the rear. ; 

“Get farther back!” sends her even more around until 
the sheep are turned straight in to the wall. through 
which they must go. Along this wall they run at full 
speed, and so fast that they will surely pass the opening, 
so the dog is bidden to “Coom away ’round!’’ and around 
she goes in a great detour, heading off the flock right at 
the gate. They hesitate and the shepherd gives a shrill 
whistle and the dog stands fast with her eyes fastened on 
the sheep. They look stupidly about for a moment and 
then one of them looks toward the opening, through which 
they are to go. “Coom in,steady, Lass!” calls the master. 
Slowly and carefully creeps the dog. The sheep turn and 
walk through the operiing as naturally as though of their 
own accord.: This bit of clever work on the part of 
the dog brings forth a cheer from the crowd, and as half 
of the trial is successfully done, the excitement runs 
high. 

All this time the sheep have been kept on a keen 
jump with the dog close at their heels, but the pursuit 
has been so careful and so steady that the sheep are not 
in the least startled or worried, and if they are given a 
moment’s rest they immediately commence to nibble at 
the grass. : 

The third point has been scored, and only three minutes 
and a half have been used out of the short ten minutes 
allowed to complete the task, but the real work is yet to 
come. The old shepherd will tell you that “any fool dog” 
will bring a flock to you, but that it takes a real sheep 
dog to take them away with intelligence. 

The master works the dog well to the rear of the 
sheep, and then bids her to “Take ’em away,” and away 
they go straight for the final opening, which is really an 
imaginary gate between two short sections of fence, and 
consequently much harder than if it was really an opening 
in a fence, as it means nothing to the sheep or to the dog 
to go between these bars. The dog does not under- 
stand what is wanted, while when they are put at a 
gate in a fence the dog knows perfectly what is wanted 
after a few commands have been given. and then he will 
work of his-own accord, with an intelligence that is sur- 
prising. But with wonderful obedience the dog follows 
the direction indicated by the master’s staff and the words 
of command. If the sheep become frightened by a sudden 
rush, a sharp whistle will bring the dog to the ground 
long enough for the flock to become quiet. After a bit of 
clever work the dog puts the flock through, and as they 
go scampering off to the far corner of the field, the 
shepherd calls for Lassie to “Git far back!” and to 
“Fetch ’em up!” and in they come with a scurry and a 
rush toward the pen, which is the final test. Then 
commences an animated game of “pigs in the clover,” for 
it is exactly like that exasperating puzzle that was the 
rage a couple of years ago. ; 

At this stage of the trial the shepherd is allowed to 
leave his position by the stake, and is permitted to 
assist his. dog in penning the flock. The opening to the 
pen is just wide enough to allow one sheep to enter at 
one time, and they show a decided disinclination to go 
into the inclosure. They break and run around it, and in 
an instant, without any word of command, the dog is 
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* softly, “Crawl up, Lassie,” and she crawls along the 
ground on her belly, never rising to her feet until the first 
sheep has his head well into the pen. Where one goes 
the rest will follow, so with a wave of his staff the 
shepherd calls sharply, “At ’em, Lassie!” and the dog 
rises quickly and. takes a couple of steps forward, and 
in go the little flock amid the cheers of an appreciative 
crowd. 

That is the way of'a well-run trial when every point is 
scored, but not all of the dogs are so successful, and 
many a shepherd goes home at night with a heavy 
heart, full of disappointment because his dog did not do 
his best or because of an unusually wild sheep that bolts 
the flock in such a manner that no dog could keep it in. 
Some of the dogs that work to perfection with a flock 
on their own hills will do nothing at a trial, and, on 
the contrary, it is said that dogs are being trained for 
field work simply for the prizes that would do nothing in 
the field, but fortunately this practice, that only appeared 
this year, has been regulated by strict rules, preventing 
any but regular sheep dogs from competing. 

During the morning of the trials there are two courses 
on which to run the dogs, so that the entire competition 
may be finished in a day—the Ty’n-y-Celyn side and the 
Vivod side, and the winners of the two morning trials are 
brought together in the afternoon. It is curious to note 
the effect that the presence of the crowd has on both 
the dog and master in some cases. The Ty’n-y-Celyn is 
some distance across a little vale, and consequently very 
few of the spectators went over, unless there was some 
dog working that they wished particularly to see. 

One little brown animal came to the trials with a won- 
derful reputation as a great sheep dog, and in the morn- 
ing, on the far side, he carried his flock*over the course 
in a remarkably short time, and it looked as though he 
was a very probable winner, and so when he was called 
in the afternoon the crowd was full of expectancy. The 
shepherd was a Welshman, and did not know a word of 
English, but received his instructions from the judges in 
his own tongue, and then faced the trial. The sheep 
were released on the hill above, and the little dog was 
told to find them, the shepherd indicating the direction 
with his staff, or rather attempting to do so, for he was 
not able to convey his wishes to the dog. It was a simple 
case of “stage fright,” for the mountain shepherd was 
completely bewildered by the crowd of people that was 
looking on, and the dog suffered in consequence. Up and 
down the little dog ran, and louder and louder shouted 
and whistled the shepherd. The crowd became amused, 
and their amusement only made matters worse for the 
Welshman. Finally, after a vain attempt for ten minutes, 
time was called, and another dog was sent to bring in the 
sheep that were camly grazing on the far hillside, and the 
shepherd called away his little dog and was soon lost in 
the crowd, downcast and heart-broken at his failure. 
Even the dog seemed to share the chagrin of his master, 
for he hung his head and slunk away as though he realized 
his fault, and yet this same dog had won his match in 
the morning in a most wonderful manner, but the failure 
later in the day will be the regret of the life of this simple 
shepherd. 

Dog after dog comes up to try his skill, and one after 
another they meet with more or less success, but none 
can lower the time that Lassie has made, and she is 
awarded the coveted cup and the Cambrian Stake. The 
winning of an event like this one becomes tradition in the 
families of these men of the mountains, and for years 
to come the children and tbeir children will tell of how 
Lassie won the cup. 

Then follow the trial for two dogs working together 
and in this six sheep are used instead of three, half of 
the number being from one flock and half from 
another. The first part of the trial is similar to the one 
with one dog. They are to be carried around the flag 
on the hillside in the same manner, to be brought through 
the gap in the wall and then through the opening be- 
tween the two bars. All of this is infinitely easier with 
the assistance of another dog. and the marvelous manner 
in which they work is wonderful to watch. Back and 
forth they run behind the little flock. never allowing them 
to swerve to either side, each dog obeying the commands 
that the master directs to him. Should the sheep bolt out 
of the course, the master would call. “Laddie, coom 
away ‘round!’ “Lady, get farther back!’ and as each 
dog would mind the respective order they would bring the 
flock back into the course. As they go through a gate, a 
command of, “Laddie, watch ’em!” would bring Laddie 
to the side of the gate to prevent the sheep from 
going past the opening, while Lady would work back 
and forth to send them through. If the dog did not 
mind instantly, the master would call sharply, “Lady, 
did’st thou hear? Get farther back!” They work in 
perfect unison, minding every gesture, whistle or word 
of command, and yet at times they are fully a quarter of a 
mile away. 


When the last gate is passed, instead of taking the six 
sheep to the pen, the contestant must separate three 
specially marked ones and pen them with one dog, leaving 
the other dog to watch the remaining three and prevent 
their coming in with the others again. 

Two of the most interesting dogs that worked at 
Llangollen this year were Old Pink and Gem, the former 
being given the commands entirely by whistles, while 
Gem received verbal directions. Different inflections of 
the whistle meant different orders to the dog. A trill 
would send him far away; one similar to the ordinary 
manner of calling a dog would bring him in. A rising 
note would send him to the right and a falling one to the 
left.in just the same manner that an old cavalry horse 
obeys the trumpet calls. 

Another queer pair were Handy and Sam, run by a 
shepherd from Llandderfel. Sam could only understand 
aed - of the commands to me “se given 
in ish, and+it was most amusing to hear the master 
ha fhandled the.dogs in the tri 
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words of warning. At times the shepherd would merely 
call the command without using the dog’s name, and the 
effect was quite the same, as the one had no knowledge 
of the language spoken to the other. - 

“Come ‘round, ’Andy.” 

“Dal draw, Sam” (Keep away): 

Not a little fun is created by this use of two languages 
so totally different, and the crowd laughs heartily at 
any new command, but at the same time they are most 
appreciative of the excellent work that is being done. 
The two animals are almost human in the manner in 
which they receive and obey the will of their master; 
every word is heeded instantly and every direction indi- 
cated with the staff is obeyed, always looking back 
for new directions. 

“Tyd yma atai i!” (Come here to me!) calls the 
shepherd as the little ‘Welsh dog goes a little too far 
around the flock. 

As they near an opening in a fence, the man’s voice 
drops into a coaxing key, as he cautions careful work 
from the dogs, lest they flurry their charges and cause 
them to bolt at the critical moment. 

“Gorf edd lawr!” (Lie down!) 

“Steady a wee bit, Andy.” 

This caution has had its effect, for through they go 
and on to the next part of the test. 

During the trials the other shepherds sit about with their 
dogs, awaiting their turn, and watch with keen interest 
the success or lack of success of their rivals. Each break 
or sudden turn of the sheep is followed by hundreds of 
eyes, and each sharp recovery of the flock by the dogs 
is hailed with breathless applause. These simple country 
folk do not hesitate to give vent to their feelings, no 
matter whether it is to applaud some clever bit of work 
of one of their friends’ dogs, or to give a shout of 
satisfaction at some mistake or bad luck of a rival. The 
etiquette of applause is that a man may express whatever 
his feelings may happen to be, and even though it is 
directed at a failure, no offense is meant and none is 
given. These men are here for a day’s good sport, and 
to try the skill of their dogs, and there is none of the 
spirit of underhand rivalry that so often creeps into 
sport where money is at stake. These shepherds have 
their strong convictions as to the relative merits of the 
dogs, and they defend their views almost to the point of 
blows, but for all that, they bear no ill will. 

“*F’s a gran’ worker, that ’Andy, but ’e’ nay cen win,” 
remarks an old shepherd, without taking his eyes from 
the field. 


“Yon’s tha’ style, ta bettern Owd Pink herself.” 

“Na, they'll lose at the pen.” 

“Steady, mon, time’s close,” breathlessly whispers 
one, as though the dog could hear and understand. 

The sheep are stubborr, although finally one turns his 
nose into the pen. A cheer goes up from the crowd. 

“He’s won!” they cry. 

So it would seem for an instant, but suddenly a little 
wether breaks, just as victory is within grasp, and whirls 
off down the green hill. Quick as a flash the faithful 
Handy is around and is bringing the frightened sheep 
back to the others, but the flight of this one has startled 
the other two, and they huddle to the side of the pen 
away from the opening, watched by the other dog. It 
will take but a minute to bring them back again, but it is 
too late. ‘The whistle blows, time is up and the cup is 
lost—not from any fault of the dog nor of the master, 
but because of the sheep. There is a great difference in 
these little wooly animals that are turned out at the 
trials, and a great deal of the success of the shepherd 
depends on the character of the sheep that he happens to 
draw. Some will run together, crowding their heads 
close to each other and never bolting, thus making it 
very easy for the dog to handle them. Others will bolt 
the moment they are loosed on the hill, all going in 
different directions. In a case of this sort no dog living 
could bring them together in the short ten minutes 
allowed, but that is the fortune of the game, as no 
allowance is made by the judges in such a case. 

No matter what the disappointment may be, these coun- 
try folk never show any sign of anger or of displeasure. 

One old Welshman faced the trial ground with a dog 
of great reputation—one that had worked in the High- 
lands with the flocks for seven years or more, and was 
known to be able to handle a flock with wonderful in- 
telligence. 

The sheep were turned out on the hill, and the do 
followed the master’s bidding, as indicated by his staff, 
and in less than a minute had discovered the sheep. With 
the same wonderful instinct, he brought them along the 
hill, around the flag and through the first gate. 

The crowd cheered every movement of the beautiful 
collie, and shouts of approval greeted each success. A 
continuance of such work would mean certain posses- 
sion of the cup. 

“°E wins easy!” a shepherd boy shouts. 

“Yon’s a true Wales dorg,” says another looker-on. 

But just as the last of the trial was to come at the 
pen, one of the flock, a young ram, bolted and made 
directly for the crowd. A little stream in the castle 
park separated the trial ground from the spectators, and 
into this stream plunged the frightened ram. And there 
he stayed. After him came the dog, but no power could 
move that stupid bolter. The dog swam into deep water 
on the far side of the sheep, but to no purpose. The 
sheep was tired and frightened, and, in fact, he had 
completely lost his senses, and while the dog attempted 
to move him, the few minutes allotted for the test were 
rapidly slipping away. The crowd “shooed” and threw 
sticks at the ram, but to no avail. 

“He’s lost,” mournfully says some admirer of the dog. 

“Time’s up!” calls the judge. and the shepherd whistles 
to his dog and bids him to “Coom in.” The dog comes 
up to the master, panting from his exertions, but with his 
ears drooping in a downcast expression, showing only 
too keenly that he knew that he had made a failure, and 
it seemed he must realize that he had lost the cup. 

. There was no anger shown: by the- shepherd; only 
disappointment, and as he stooped to snap chain on 


the collar, he-said gently, “Ta did weel, ma ‘lad; twa na 


ult o’ thine. aa tee aaa s a 
‘Another young was not so enthusiastic, tight 
at the critical moment, after a few moments’ hard run, he 
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made for the stream, and waded into it, where he stood 
lapping the cooling water, utterly unmindful of the com- 
mands of his master, while the sheep scampered: off to a 
far corner of the field. The crowd was highly amused, 
and they cheered heartily each endeavor of the shepherd 
to persuade his dog to continue the test, but the collie 
had enough of what he probably considered mere play, 
and forthwith quit. ‘ 

It must not be supposed'that all of these clever sheep 
dogs are handsome, full-bred collies, for, quite to the 
contrary, some of the most intelligent of them are mon- 
grels of the most plebeian type. They are “just dog,” but 
in many cases they make the most intelligent workers in 
the trials. It is a well-known and recognized fact that 
the best dogs with the flocks are the lower-bred animals. 
At the trials it is seldom that one of the high-bred, 
aristocratic collies, such as are seen at the bench shows, 
wins the cup. It is not inferred that the prize-winning 
collie does not work the flock as well, but it is a fact 
that the under-bred dog seems to do better work at the 
trials. It is a similar fact that the majority of the 
best trick dogs that are seen on the stage or in a circus 
are the mongrels. 

The shepherds tell many tales of the sagacity of their 
dogs, and of incidents that have happened while they 
were afield that makes one feel that these sheep dogs 
have more than the usual amount of intelligence alloted 
to such a dumb beast, and that they have more than brute 
instinct. 

While waiting for his turn, one of the shepherds sat 
holding a little black dog that was so homely that it 
would have attracted attention anywhere, and was more 
noticeable here among so many fine looking animals. He 
was a little ragged, unkempt looking imp with a very 
white face that, with the black coat, gave him a very 
impudent look. I stopped to pat his head, and in an in- 
stant his tale was wagging like the pendulum of a clock 
with the balance wheel missing. The man seemed pleased 
that I noticed his dog, and he commenced to tell of 
what great work the little animal was capable. 

“But for yon dorg I na be ’ere to-day,” said the 
herder, and then following the story of how the dog 
had. saved his life. 

The shepherd was away up in the highlands searching 
for some of his flock that had strayed, and as he climbed 
about in the rocks, he missed his footing and fell some 
distance to the rocks below. The fall did not deprive 
him of his senses, but he soon discovered that both of 
his legs were useless, as they had been broken by the 
fall. He was perfectly helpless, and to attempt to drag 
himself to the house would be out of the question. and 
as it was late in the fall and far up in the mountains, the 
cold night would be almost certain death. Shouting was 
of no avail, as he was a long way from the house, and 
could not possibly make himself heard. Gradually the 
pain increased, and in a short time it was relieved by 
unconsciousness. 

Shortly after this, the faithful little dog appeared at 
the house, and by whining and barking he showed un- 
mistakable signs of there being something wrong. He 
ran up the path to the mountain, barking furiously, and 
then back to the house again. There was no doubt that 
there was something the matter, and so some of the 
men started out with the dog. As soon as he saw that he 
was understood, he bounded away up the path, only 
waiting at the turns to make sure that his followers 
would not be lost, and led them directly to the scene of 
the accident. 

That is why this little black dog, not worth a dozen 
shillings, could not be bought for a fortune, and whether 
he wins a prize or not, his master is fully convinced that 
he is the greatest dog that ever lived. 

When sheep are lost in the mountains or covered up in 
the drifts of snow that pile so high on the fells of north- 
ern England, or in the hills of Wales, the dogs show 
this same sagaciousness in finding them, and afterward in 
making the fact known to the shepherd. Whole flocks of 
sheep have been lost under the snow for ten or twelve 
days at a time, and in nearly every case the faithful 
dog has located them. The sheep will live a long time 
when covered up in this manner, as they huddle together 
and are kept from freezing by the warmth of each other's 
bodies and by the heavy blanket of the snow itself. They 
move about enough to make it possible to nibble enough 
of the vegetation to keep them alive, and so are kept from 
starvation until they are found. In many cases, however, 
whole flocks are lost at one time. 

James F. J. ARCHIBALD. 


South Dakota Trials. 


Tue trials of the South Dakota Field Trial Associa- 
tion, run in the vicinity of Sioux Falls, S. D., on Aug. 
28, 29 and 30, were ably judged by the eminent fancier, 
Mr. Thomas Johnson, of Winnipeg, Man. 

In the Derby, which had nine starters, the winners 
were, first, G. W. Cortright’s b. and w. pointer bitch 
Jingo’s Hessen (Jingo—Rose Lee Hessen) ; second, Ortiz 
Fruit Farm Kennel’s b., w. and t. setter dog Ortiz Pride 
(Rodfield—Mark’s Nellie); third, A. McLachlin’s w. 
pointer dog Joe Howard (Brighton Joe—Missouri 
Queen) ; fourth, A. T. Burger’s b., w. and t. setter dog 
Cook Cousins (Count Rodfield—Lente E.). 

The All-Age. Stake, fourteen starters, had winners as 
follows: First, J. S. Crane’s b. and w. pointer bitch 
Zephyr II. (Rip Rap—Jingo’s Jay) second, John Otten’s 
b., w. and ticked pointer dog Tick’s Dot (Tick Boy— 
Kent’s Queen); third, J. S. Crane’s b. and w. pointer 
bitch Dot’s Daisy (Jingo—Dot’s Pearl); fourth, G. 
Clay’s b. and w. pointer bitch Josie Brighton (Brighton 
Joe—Jingo Flora). ; 

Aug. 20 was fixed upon as the date of next year’s 
trials. Officers elected were: President, E. H. Gregory; 
Vice-Presidents, J. Otten. H. A. Subilia,.G. A. Dodds and 
Dr. G. T. Page; Secretary-Treasurer, Olav Hangtro. 


A Portsmouth sportsman thought he had made a 
lucky haul a few days ago. His eagle eye detected five 
fine storks disporting themselves on a local waste, and, 
after much trouble he .succeeded in stalking them and 
bagged the lot. He ‘took the rare birds toa local tax- 
idermist, and a or two-later learned that the stork - 
had escaped from S r’s circus, which was visiting the 
neighborhood.—British ; 


__. Western (Canada Kennel Club’s Trials 


Tue, Western’ Canada Kennel Club’s trials were run at 


La Salle, Manitoba, on Sept. 3 and 4. .Mr, Frank Richards . 


acted as judge. 5 

In the Derby the winners were, first, J. Lemon’s Dum 
Dum; second, F. W. Scott’s Oaken Valley; third, J. F. 
Prendergast’s Fly. Very highly commended, F. W. 
Scott’s Wapella Joe; A. Gale’s Dandy, and Hamber and 
Code’s Sheriff. There were ten starters in this stake. 

There were ten starters in the All-Age Stake. The 
winners were, first, J. Lemon’s pointer dog Sport IV.; 
second, W. H. Thompson’s setter dog Rod o’ Light, Jr.; 
third, A. Gate’s pointer dog, Prince. Mr. Richards, the 
judge, was publicly thanked and presented with a 
souvenir by the club. 


Is it true that if you apply the X rays to a dog’s lungs 
you will see the seat of his pants?—The Sun., 


Bachting. 


Yachting Fixtures, 1900. 


SEPTEMBER. 
15. Manhasset, closing race, Port Washington, Long Island Sound. 
13. Atlantic, fall race, Sea Gate, New York Bay. : 
15. Atlantic, club, Sea Gate, New York Bay. 
15. South Boston, sailing dinghies, City Point, Boston Harbor. 
22-23. California, cruise to Martinez, San Francisco, San Francisco 


Bay. . 
22. Riverside, fall regatta, Riverside, Long Island Sound. 
22. Canarsie, Commodore’s cups, Canarsie, A aaiee Bay. 
22. Haverhill, fourth championship, Haverhill, Mass. 








FOLLOWING the race for the Lipton cup, the Atlantic Y. 
C. will give a special race for the 7oft. class on Sept. 15 
over the club’s regular course, starting off Sea Gate. 


THE ‘occurrence at the Quincy Y. C. open race of Sept. 
1 is fortunately of a sort which is now so rare as to be 
exceptional, though it calls to mind the good old days of 
the sandbaggers when a prize was not won until all hands 
had gone ashore and fought for it. While the present oc- 
currence on its merits is to be regretted as reflecting no 
credit on the sport of yachting, the decision of the com- 
mittee in refusing to consider protests legally filed with 
it only makes bad worse. It seems to have escaped the 
notice of the race committee that there are two distinct 
and entirely disconnected points involved. The owners of 
the two yachts each filed a protest against the other, and 
if, as it appears, this was done according to the require- 
ments of the rules, they have a right to demand of the 
club and the race committee a hearing and a decision of 
the alleged fouling. After the finish of the race a per- 
sonal encounter took place upon the club float between 
members of the two crews, a blow being struck. This is a 
matter with which the club should deal, as an insult to 
itself. It has, however, nothing whatever to do- with 
the foul and the counter protests. Should the matter be 
allowed to rest as it now stands, a very mischievous prece- 
dent will be established. 


THE race committee of the Newport Y. R. A. has a 
most difficult task in hand over the counter protests of 
Yankee and Mineola, the evidence on both sides being 
positive and contradictory. The committee has been 
taking the evidence of a number of persons, and as yet 
no decision has been announeed. 


Larchmont Y. C. 


LARCH MONT—LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
Monday, Sept. 3. 


Tue annual fall regatta of the Larchmont Y. C. on 
Labor Day was sailed in exceptionally fine racing weather, 
clear and sunny, but with a fresh S.E. breeze that made 
close racing in all the classes. The list of fifty-four 
starters included Astrild and Isolde and the rerigged 
Hussar II., but none of the 70-footers, only Mineola II. 
being in the vicinity, on the ways at City Island for 
cleaning. The start was made at 11:30. On the first 
round Cherokee, the new Hanley boat from Philadelphia, 
fouled the first mark and sank the dory used as a mark 
boat, afterward withdrawing. Hussar IL., after being 
badly beaten by Altair, ran afoul of the centerbord cutter 
Tigress at anchor in the harbor, taking the topmast out 
of Tigress. Audax broke the crouse on her bowsprit, and 
O Shima San parted her throat halyards. The first round 
was timed: 








Atlantic 11410 Colleen .. «-1 O1 52 
Katrina ... 11505 Snapper ............ 1 02 20 
Wayward -116 23 Spindrift, 1 02 52 
Uncas . oh, SESE) AEMED cn dvcvccccacce .-1 06 30 
Astrild . 14950 Thelga ............... ..1 07 0 
BOORRS . cduvcde ceeds Bh OB TRG ew d ic chipvonees canines lil? 
Dba! a dins vo'os -andGotares SS OS eee ere 114410 
PEMUNEE Dhvctashasscup neces COR UM OME io cocccc spc cdcnn 1 19 00 
TREE * sab oee de cds cctoes 138 00 Sandpiper ..............046 119 3% 
AMMBOCS os Feds. s ese cs ed 14150 Kingfisher ................ 1 21 25 
Comtesse i a0 ads nse ssncsnkny BMD Biot BION 040 thaghe>soencaghs ee 123 50 
CRIEOD bon cc cp concnnnses 147 07 ME ceepacctesevcesiocsete 1 39 
Annatok ...,00.000ceeeeces 1 OBB” Prize: ...6.. sess. sees 1 52 30 
O Shima San.............. TS Oe ee ae en 115 ®& 
TReGDG 0 <ch o> on nue ope onions Db Gl AOE dwar caceneesasseken 129 10 
NE. 0 Siac nhninen a ihoet 202 00 Mongoose II. ..... ..1 06 30 
Enpronzi 44 30 Kazaza pe cidlbcdee Usib's 125 4 
Oiseau .... 45 40 Spindrift, catboat.. 1 54 50 
Rochelle 5 UR OURO EN. once oc cccs cee 1 47-10 
Adelaide 04 30 A) 


The final times were: 
Schooners—Special Match—Start, 11:35. 


a 
«| 
a 





Racing Length. Elapsed. Corrected. 

Atlantic, Wilson Marshall........... 86.31 3 30 49 3 30 49 
Katrina, James B. Ford..,..........- 73.14 3 37 13 3 35 18 

Schooners—Class F—Start, 11:35. 
Wayward, Chas, Smithers........... 63.82 320 40 3 20 40 
Uncas, C. P. Buchanan..........5.45- Bl. Withdrew. 

Special Match—Start, 11:35. 

Wayward, Chas. Smithers..........- 63.82 320.40 320 4” 
Lotawana, cutter, T. O’C. Sloane. ..46.98 Withdrew. 

Cutters—70ft. Class—Start, 11:40. 
lasts: Fy M. Hoyts... .s..cve.. seed 60.45 400 39 3.59 45 
AStrild, Hanan hers, ++ 61.29 ‘4 00 08 400 08 




















Cc Class— Trim—Start, 11:45. 

Altair, Cord Meyer.............++++++01.00 2 69 58 Se. e 
Hussar I1,, James Baird.............50.78 311 2 olde 
‘ s and Ya' 11:46. 

Altente, wl ST te ae” tne 3hk 
Katonah, D. Williams............... 42.05 3 37 03 3 37 03 
_Sloops—36ft. Class—Start, 11:50. 

Anoatok, J. Martin, Jr...............- 34.00 3 35 43 3 32 27 
Countess, O. Sanderson.............. 35:72 3 34 48 3 34 48 
herokee, E. W. Clark, Jr.........+++ 35.91 Fouled satkeboat. 

O Shima San, H. I. Pratt........... 35. Disabled. 
: Yawls—36ft. Class—Start, 11:50. 
Escape, George Matthews........... 30.42 3 55 24 
Flora, H. H. Landon.............++- 35.36 Withdrew 
Ameen; TE. W. TERIOR... . 62) dscvccdecs 30.33 Disabled 
. Sloops—30ft. Class—Start, 11:50. 
Enpronzi, Alfred Peats..............+ 30.00 3 37 13 
Oiseau, J. R. Maxwell, Jr........... 29.93 3 38 27 
Alerion, A. H. Alker............2.+0 29.70 Withdrew. 
Sloops—25ft.. Class—Start, 11:55. 
Rochelle, Edward Kelly............. 24.83 1 52 52 1 52 52 
Adelaide, J. M. Woodbury........... 22.50 2 15 03 211 06 
Raceabouts—start, 11:55. 
Colleen, L. R. Alberger.............. 21.00 2 11 03 
Snapper. H. L. Maxwell............. 21.00 21215 
Spindrift, Pirie Brothers............. 21.00 2 13 45 

Seawanhaka Corinthian Knockabouts—Start, 11:56. 
BOWS . casas chal bs epaceeb aotnaveiend 21.00 2 22 35 
Thelga, A. P. Thayer................ 21.00 2 23 00 

Sloops—21ft. Class—Start, 12:00, 
Rod; L. Iselin... _ oe 9.40 2 24 28 
Ox, W. N. Bavier... ++ «21.00 2 28 24 
F Sloops— 18ft. C ass—Start, 12:00. 
Sandpiper, Raymond Belmont....... 17.27 2 34 36 
Kingfisher, August Belmont; Jr:...17.27 ‘ 2 42 29 
Nera, A. Iselin 17.20" 2 49 52 
Flim Flam, A. Withdrew. 
Palani, W. W. S Withdrew. 
One-Design Dori Start, 12:00. 
Del GA Oooo ae 
Prize, H. Van Remsselaer........... .... 401 19 
5 Cabin Catboats—30ft. Ciass—Start, 12:05. 
Louise, John K: - + 26.58 2 19 00 
Leisure, John Knox...... 2 43 37 a sds ine 
Fugitive, Alfred Birdsall Withdrew. 

a _Catboats—25ft. Class—Start, 12:05. 
Mongoose II., S. Ford.............+. . 2 01 35 as 
Win or Lose, J. S. Appleby......... 23.50 Withdrew. 

% Open Catboats—20ft. Cl Start, 12:10. 

Kazaza, a): MeCahill, FPaiovccthese 19.40 ma 2 28 36 

Spindrift, M. Goetchius.............. 18.60 3 10 54 e.pe o 
DUNES Sec cag opciones tl cecenssticokwneceoae 19.00 Withdrew. 


Open Catboats—i5ft. Class—Start, 12:10. 
Bouncer IL, A. D. Tappan 15.00 3 10 57 
s ee Winn, F. Sherwood........ >. 14.08 

coot 





Withdrew. © °°” 
_ Withdrew. 
Hampden One-Design Class—Start, 12:10. 


Mibebe, B. TE. MasGt...ccscsccceccoce ccce 3 10 51 

DE: -isukacalisusiballonkeescedéhénceb sonk 3 20 49 

Billiboy, W. G. Newman............ 2... 3 29 53 

WINONENE 25. Sch itaatneustusesscedadcon to cc Withdrew. ©" 
NDE ohne ducash ss eg ulnvesvess sale’ bine Withdrew. 

ROME | 0 pdbiab cahubnwsibbiSecenodcobés vse Withdrew. 


The winners were Atlantic, Wayward, Isolde, Altair, 
Albicore, Anoatok, Escape, Enpronzi, Rochelle, Colleen, 
Senta, Rod, Sandpiper, Dud, Louise, Mongoose I., Ka- 
zaza, Bouncer II. and Mibabe. 








Royal Canadian Y. C. 


TORONTO—LAKE ONTARIO, 
Monday, Sept. 3. 
Tue Royal Canadian Y. C. sailed a race for the Prince 
of Wales cup on Sept. 3 over a triangular course on Lake 


Ontario, the wind being fresh from the south. The times 
were, start 11:00: 


r Handicap. Finish. Elapsed. 
Merrythought, A, E. Jarvis....... Allows. 211 18 311 18 
Canada, H. Gooderham....... 0 05 22 2 34 23 3 29 01 
Vreda, A. G. Peuchen,............ 0 O1 25 2 5% 03 3 & 38 
Zelma, R. A. LucaS..........+-0008 0 06 56 Withdrew. 
Vivia, McRae & Bath............. 6 11 30 Withdrew. 
Beaver, Dr. Scadding..:........... 0 20 03 Withdrew. 


On Sept. 1 three of the smaller classes raced in a 
moderate easterly breeze, the times being: 


22ft. 


Class—Start, 3:00. 


Frou Frou 
Merlin 
Aleda 


te 
R25 
s3e 


Whiteca 
Cakewal 
CUUSS bos cncnciscbosccaieckeunbscceséededdedeuu 
PR, EBRbby ocdbvedersipebe bockentsrnts cockeeb Oe 
tn Ans oceptladeve sunnvebnobt ehiedaeeddacasdd 
Electra 


G E Gooderham 
Cs SROs dias catdbnadhtbb ioc pen 
Snowdon 


lan | el ell lene 
BR ESASRK 
SS SSaRrss 


Lake Sailing Skiff Association. 


TORONTO—TORONTO BAY. 
Monday, Sept. 3. 
Tue Toronto clubs of the Lake Sailing Skiff Associa- 


tion held two races on Sept. 3, resulting as follows, start 
2:00: 









CORNED Sak pe océvescubige +++-3 22 07 
WRCCED 0 oc cct dissec doce ae Ol PU GWD ec cccvcvcccocdésccnt 3 22 12 
Caples « «acvsaneccceccstyee 

Start 4:30: 
Calsewalle iiic<n.ticscevcsed 5 15 28 Hustler .............ccce0e 5 1617 
a ee) eS ee)! | er ae 5 17 08 
WRMRERD scsccsvccccosceee 5 16 04 


Cakewalk won the money prize and championship cup 
for the 16ft. class. Whitecap won a silk flag presented by 
Oldreive & Horn. The 15ft. class also raced, Sigma 
winning the Hiram Kitely cup for the second year in 
succession. and thus holding it permanently. 

The skiffs Sheila, Sara, Ethel, Kink, Amah and Flight 
came from Hamilton. 


South Boston Y. C. 


SOUTH BOSTON—BOSTON HARBOR. 
Saturday, Sept. 1. 


Tue South Boston Y. C. sailed its final handicap 
on Sept. 1 in a moderate easterly breeze, the times beifig: 








E C., Peter Coupal 1 47 39 “tis 
mma C., er Coupal........cecsvncsesteceees 2 
Fides’ Warren Spurr ees eee as? “er pater 
Awilda, McCarthy. 2031 22831 
Destes, Jose . Ball..... 12s 2 Bo 
Nahma,. Mr. ber . 213 
SER heaton igs igs 
D Dr. + FBR PBR 


FOREST AND STREAM 


Serr. 15, 1900.] : ’ ‘ 218 
| e SE LISI TE SEE: 





ISOLDE—CUTTER. 


Is Com. F. M. Hoyt, Stamford Y. C. 


. Isolde. 


THE cutter Isolde, now owned by Com. F. M. Hoyt, 
Stamford Y. C., was designed by Will Fife, Jr., and built 
at the Fife Yard, Fairlie, for Peter Donaldson in 1895. 
She was designed for the 40-rating class under the old 
rating rule, and she has been considered the most suc- 
cessful of her class. Her dimensions are: 


Length— 

SNE Sich vesc cc mop voce doe claes 84ft. 6in. 

BIW MENGS ote ee c ices dea bee inane oc 6oft. 
Overhang— 

PTI Tc ode weet ca ceevevetes WUelcdee 11ft. 

CRIS es bec alas oN) Bata si 13ft. 6in. 
Breadth— 

SD Sais athe nin 5 ne San welees cade eet 17ft. 

La WE Mes ciseecees tet eree ee dee veuees 3; 3g. 
Freeboard— > 

RS in SaG rd etek DN cs maweaces 66% 4ft. 1oin. 

EN ass Oe cota ad pean aehaeeth ede 2ft. 8in. 

MUNI A bc a's ob wieey cueces ca loWtes cs » 3ft. 6in. 
SIE Se Ra ae oe ie hee 11ft. gin. 
ee Ge MC Te, JA. SUB). dike cctceceense 4,000 sq. ft. 


Isolde is of the full composite construction, the steel 
angle frames being liberally strapped and braced. The 
stem piece is backed by a long and strong steel girder 
which takes the downward strain of the mast. The plank- 
ing is of elm, pitch pine and teak, 2in. thick. and the deck 
is 13%4in. thick. Though designed primarily for racing, the 
yacht is fully fitted below with all the cabins and state- 
rooms common to a yacht of her size, and very comfort- 
ably furnished. In her first season she made fifty-two 
starts and won thirty-one first prizes and six others, the 
total value being £1,162. What is more remarkable than 
her record in the 40-rating class is her good performance 
under the linear rating rule. in the 65ft. class, the equiva- 
lent of the old 40-rating. She is a handsome vessel and 
in every way a credit to her hae 


Bayview - onietinhe Challenge Cup. 


Saturday, Sept. 1. 


THE annual race for the Bayview-Beaurepaire challenge 
cup took place on Sept. 1 at the head of Lake St. Louis, 
the winner being Glencairn IIII., sailed by Mr. Duggan. 
T he cup, won in 1897 by Ishkoodah, in 1898 by Vixen and 
in 1899 by Folly, is held under the following conditions : 

1. This cup is presented by Mr. R. R. Stevenson, and 
shall be known as the Bayview-Beaurepaire Perpetual 
Challenge cup. to be competed for annually. 

2. The object of this cup is the encouragement of yacht 
racing on the upper part of Lake St. Louis. 

- The race is to be a handicap one, to be held on 
the first Saturday in September, or as near that date as 
possible. 

4. A committee of five, at least three of whom shall 
te residents either of Bayview or Beaurepaire, shall be 
appointed by the donor, and it shall be their duty to see 
that the race takes place each year, and their decision 
shall govern any change that may be made in the condi- 
tions governing the cup, the committee to have power to 
fill any vacancy caused by the death or retirement of any 
of its members. 

5. The holder of the cup shall each year sign a declara- 
tion of trust in which he shall agree to abide by the con- 
ditions governing the cup, and s hand the same back 
to the committee at least a soul prior to the date set for 
the race. 

6. It is intended that the race 

hts, irrespective 


shall be open to all 
of club or ‘aaa, whose thickness of 


* the committee reserves 


Designed by Will Fife, Jr., 1895 


7. The sail'ng rules shall be those of the Royal St. 
Lawrence Y. C. 

This year extra prizes were offered for second, third 
and fourth place. 

The following gentlemen made up the special sailing 
committee: R. R. Stevenson, the donor; David Poe, 
Leslie Dowker, C. P. Sclater and W. Ernest Bolton. 

The course was laid out in T shape, one mile to each 
leg, or six in all. The wind was light and variable all 
through. The club steamer St. Louis towed up the yachts 
from Dorval and Lakeside and carried a party of specta- 
tors, A race for the one-design dinghies was won by 
Mares. with Neverbudae second. 





Canarsie Y. C. 


CANARSIE—JAMAICA BAY. 
Suriday, Sept. 2. 

Tue Canarsie Y. C. sailed a race on Sept. 2 over a 
ten-mile course in a two-reef breeze from S.W. Arrow 
started with one reef, but withdrew. Tam O’Shanter 
lost her mast. The times were: 

Class A—Cabin Catboats. 











Elapsed. Corrected. 
Treme, G. Witttet ss. .cccscccccccccsccccdscscsece 2 02 42 2 02 42 
Hattie E., C. Fitzmaurice.... -2 10 42 2 10 42 
Madeline, Dr. Bradner .........ssesseeeeeTeees Withdrew. 
Class B—Open Catboats Over 20ft. 
2 Se A © Rr erey 1 54 18 1 52 23 
Jennie, W. Gallagher.......... 1 55 1 55 20 
Cadtie, EB. Marti: cccccwesvcccses .2 02 06 1 57 16 
Rares Cs Teas ons bye 0 0 tas codes exdoynsuns Withdrew. 
Siren, F. McGiehan....i...ccccccccscvsvetevvess Withdrew. 
Tam O'Shanter, F. Sparr....:...ccccccossccvers Disabled. 
Peis. Bag J. Reiss os aves feck cde vecessbindons Disabled. 
Class C—Open Catboats Under 20ft. 
Ideal, W. Sampson........ccsccccccccecccssecess OO 3D 2 05 35 
Lochanavos, W. Sabien............... ..2 20 51 219 
Pilati: We : RRB « dove ts ve ceges gacescceces 2 23 4 2 22 10 
Sweetheart, H. Meyer..........sccccecceeees ~-2 24 32 2 29 15 
Ba Bi, Gi GRE Se ccccccccccccccccccceceses Disabled. 
Match Race—Open Catboats I7ft. 
Bill’ Nee. D.. Brindley, Jr. occ. cs csccdcccsoceces 1 31 00 1 31 00 
Ve. ee! I, i's obs as cncyeresececivscesien 1 38 30 1 38 30 


Lillie S. wins the $25 cup offered by W. 
addition to the regular prizes. 

The regatta committee‘included W. W. 
Mannion and Alfred Holsten. 


F. Blaisdell, in 


Tamlyn, T. M. 





Atlantic Y. C. 


SEA GATE—NEW YORK BAY. 
Monday, Sept. 3. 


THERE was wind to spare, from S.E., on Labor Day at 
Sea Gate. and the Atlantic Y. C. laid out a course inside 
Coney Island Point. There were twenty-three entries, 
but only sixteen started and nine finished, the times being: 


36ft. Che inte Peet, | 12:35. - 


Racing i= th. Finish. Elapsed. 

Akista, George Hill.................34. 214 10 1 39 10 
Flossie, C. = MM ages onnigep tinaken 36. 0 2 21 15 1 46 15 
Narika, F. COE, .. cnicisctastecs 30.47 2 43 30 2 03 QW 
Harbinger, W: W. Genet............. 33.00 Withdrew. 

Sloops—20ft. Class—Start, 12:40. i 
Rhumama, W. T. Bernard............30.00 Withdrew. 

eee oem Seen Sts 12:45. 
Ojibway, J. R. Brophy..............- 22.94 2 01 50 1169 
Song and Dance, Ee. Luckenbach .22.68 2 07 30 1 22 2% 
Kittiwake, J. B. Palmer............. 23.30 210 40 12% 40 

Sloops—21ft. Geee oe 12:45. 
Wraith, Glia PEND: ccc cccb¥eess 20.25 2 03 08 1 18 08 
Bronco, F. CE a6 cabbwhdsawess. aves 2 16 05 1316 

innetonka, S. E. Vernon...........21.00 Copeized. 
Charlotte. A. Mackey......-.-.+++0+0+ 21. Withdrew. 
Pebble, R. ¥: BF Reasokssncodivansy 16.54 Withdrew. 
Constance, F. L. Prentiss....... 17.00 Withdrew. 
Catboats—Start, ys 50. 

Whiff, T. W. Hawkins..............21.00 211 40 124 
Cleota, N. T. GOR cao nccdébdbastecee odie Withdrew, 


The Newport 30-Footers. 


By way of variety, the Owners of the New 
footers have introduced heat racing in pairs, the first race 
being sailed on Aug. 31. Wa Wa and Hera were sent 
over a course from Brenton’s Reef Lightship around 
one of the marks set for the races of the 70-footers. 
Wa Wa won, but Hera claimed a foul. and asked for a 
resail; this was not agreed to, but the race was given to 
Hera. Pollywog and Asahi and Doroth- and Vaquero 
were started from Rose Island to sail around Brenton’s 
Reef Lightship. Dorothy beat Vaquero, and as Asahi 
gave up, owing to a bad leak, Pollywog won her heat. 

On Sept. 1 two more heats were sailed from Rose 


rt 30- 


Island around Brenton’s Reef in a S.W. wind, which 


fell during the race. The times were: 
First Pair—Start, 4:07. 


He Elapsed. 

Preetiny, BERS DeNiis dss cc ddddnhocsesccsesega 5 50 59 1 43 59 

Polly Wog; Fis! TE; PRG. oa 5. habs diasce ces coscvcus 5 51 oT 1 44 27 
Second Pair—Start, 4:17. 

AS ge Rs RE 6 06 18 1 49 19 

Hera, R. N. Ellis bh deans ae 6o veneedecese ee 6 07 44 1 44 


Hera held a good place until she was caught on the 
return ‘by a tug with a long tow of barges. 

On Sept. 3 a race was sailed over the Dyer’s Island 
course in a strong S.W. wind for, a cup offered by Mrs. 
A. Cass Canfield. The times were,*start 3:28: 








Finish. Elapsed. 
OCCU, TE. UTI Si sisis candice n'deeenased 5 31 32 2 08 32 
WO WO tig: Be: ON as aie'ns' nth os sie bhe'e wadleungn 5 33 19 2 05 19 
Vaquero III., W. Rutherfurd..... ...........- 5 36 12 2 08 12 
Esperanza, W. B. Duncan, Jr......+-.+-0+-0-°. 5 37 21 2 09 21 
pS ee RS <a -5 39 O01 2 11 01 
Asahi, W. S. Miller...... a 40 03 2 12 08 
Pane, Bi. 1Ek PO Reds voncdnncoscetasndtitas 5 40 33 212 38 


On Sept. 4 in the morning a ladies’ race was sailed over 
a seven-mile course in a moderate breeze; Hera, steered 
by Miss Alice Blight, won. the order being: Hera, Miss 
Blight; Wa Wa, Miss Gladys Brooks; Vaquero, Miss 
Eustis ; Dorothy, Miss Louise Potter, and Pollywog, Mrs. 
Almeric H. Paget. 

In the afternoon a cup presented by Mrs. Wm. Payne 
Thompson was sailed for in a fresh southerly breeze, the 
course being from Rose Island around Brenton’s Reef 






Lightship. The times were, start 3:45: 

: Elapsed. 
We We ke MRR cid ink cd tescnccseacsness 1 37 29 
Dorothy, H. Y. 1 37 47 
SE ks, MRS ci dadcsacdedtedicces dewdved 1 40 39 
Asahi, W. S. Miller 1 40 46 
yarere. Ww. MO + 40072 as veneer as e 1 41 00 

es, Wee, SIONS Wi ciscccvcdeneaedses 2 26 06 1 41 06 

‘ollywog, A. H “Paget Beaddsddcdtenssdaddeveuves Withdrew. 


Pollywog fouled the cable of the stakeboat at the 
start and withdrew. On Sept. 5 Mr. Winthrop Ruther- 
ford gave a cup, the Dyer’s Island course being sailed, 
start 3:25: 






Finish. Elapsed. 
WR WOU POOR checncecccincsnccscsecsscnect 5 49 08 2 24 08 
Vaquero III., H. B. Duryea.................068 5 50 09 2 25 09 
Os a a ae err oe 5 5 31 2 26 31 
Pollywog, A. H. Paget... oudoeddetee coum aan 2 25 44 
Dororthy, H. Y. Dolan......... cocccccceed OL 2 26 02 


5 51 34 
.Withdrew. 


Esperanza, W. B. Duncan, Jr. 
Asahi, W. S. Miller...........ceeee. 


be 
y 
a 
2 
_ 


On Sept. 6 two reefs were needed over the Dyer’s 
Island course, a good sea running. The times were, 
start 3:23: 















Finish. re 
Wee Free Te: Gv ccwcvwccccvccscess 5 30 36 2 36 
Dorothy, H. Y. Dolan.. 34 02 2 iH 02 
Vaquero, W. Rutherfurd 34 41 2 11 41 
Hera, R. N. Ellis...... 35 03 2 12 03 
Asahi, W. S. Miller.. 36 13 213 13 





Bristol Y. C. 


BRISTOL—MOUNT HOPE BAY. 
Saturday, Sept. 1. 


Tue Bristol Y. C. ended its racing for the season on 
Sept. 1 in a fresh S.W. wind, the times being: 


First Class—Jib and Mainsail—27ft.—Start, 2:10. 
Finish. Elapsed. 








Matta (P.M 2A WO. e0 esi ixgs 5 00 50 2 50 50 
Third Class—Jib and Mainsail Under 21ft.—Start, 2:10. 
Bridget, Almy MMO, SUL vs cos dadbdeeckwebhcte 3 57 40 1 43 40 
Broaway W,. Ji: MOGROE. os qvebyes sane cectensere 4 01 14 1 47 14 
Eaglet, Mit; GIMOVEEOPIos..s.cecs ococker cece 4 03 15 1 49 15 
: Fourth Class—Catboats 21ft. and Over—Start, 2:10. 
Cottages, TE. . CIMIRG i. ono ag ons cescescncsop ccs OR St 2 50 27 
Orinda, C. A. Gardner............... . Withdrew. 
Caroline, A. Brownell................ 10 08 2 54 08 
Mblem, G. E. Darling.............. .4 51 OT 2 35 7 
Victor, E. V. Bowen......... nin 01 25 2 45 25 
Pet, Schofield & Spencer...... 08 45 2 52 45 
Hester, J. Haggerty....... -5 02 O1 2 46 O1 
BOOED Gis UD cient ph pcsces ntaduvtcmdgbeen Withdrew. 
Fifth Class—Catboats Under 21ft.—Start, 2:18. 
re A A * Oa ea 1 25 1 53 26 
GUC MI aon cedne Sancsysecceled 4 08 07 150 07 
Elizabeth, W. D. Wood....................., 4 13 27 1 5h 27 
CS Wi. ED Bis tengccecvcossvecucsesc Duly 4 21 32 2 03 32 
Pa Fe ea edan cactigocsscatdened 417 4 1 59 45 
Sixth Class—Old-fashioned Cimeneoies. 2:20. 

PNG ois S.C ittennccccsrcseccecdpe cet Withdrew. 
Volante, W. H. Thurber....................... 4 22 2% 2 02 2% 
Seventh Class—Boats of Unique monn Start, 2:22. 
Opossum, F. Herreshoff..... Oi we dered -4 04 00 1 42 00 
Columbia, Wood Brothers...... 4 05 56 1 43 56 
Unique, Wilkinson & Whitehead............... 4 04 10 1 42 10 
Eighth Class—Weetamo Y. C. One-Design Cana Ceatt, 2:24. 
SOM, F- MROMONG oy. sesh. css vccese.cvattesvas 4 29 28 2 05 28 
Rouge, Moffitt Brothers................0..000005 4 26 29 2 02 29 

SeOth Dees TAME Pediat k Seeds c Sdcaviins odsans ve” 
Calamity, Roger Brooks.......-..--.--.-..-..-.. 2 OL 43 
Ninth Class—Special for Cat Yawls 30ft. and prod Start, 2:30. 
Hadassah, W. E. Henley............0.00.ce0ee 5 08 00 4S 3800 
OR Ber hc MN acc svdatictcecs isvccccce 5 30 39 3 00 39 
pdacek sd ckbandev bec dees dl 2 3% 27 


Alice, C. F. Herresho 5 06 27 





Mosquito Fleet Y. C. 


SOUTH BOSTON—BOSTON HARBOR. . 
Saturday, Sept. 1. 


THe Mosquito Fleet Y. C. sailed a handicap race on 
Sept. 1 in a light east wind, the times being: 


First Class. 





Ustinta ©. Bi Meattarteseiici certo kh Commiet 
Alda, Com. €, P. Mooney «18% 
Myth, James T. Powers........ 1 58 47 
Bist. Wi Veneye cas cays «co eeeccsersseeets 2 04 12 
‘delieine MoM Webi cs, Se 

s, R. DIE vas 00 <u eididouess 2124 
Lassie, A. Sherlock............-.. Seiki vs pikes dsc Re 2 





me we «Atte 














2168 


: ' [Sepr. 15, 1900. 
ae , N. H, Emmons.16. 
Beverly Y. C. Wiese. ae 722 iGez Essex Y. C, 
Tue Beverly Y. C. has enjoyed a season of very lively Monday, Sept. 3. 


racing at its station on Buzzards Bay, with good entries 
of modern boats and closely contested races. The fol 
lowing are the official reports of the recent races: 

Race for Van Rensselaer, cup, Marion, Saturday, July 
28. Judges, J. G. Palfrey and David Rice. Wind, S.W., 
light, increasing to strong. 


Length. Allowance. agees. 
1 1% 


© 
© 


r. 






Ma neen, D, L. Whittemore.25.00 © 10 15 06 12461 
‘ eee W. F. Herrison.....21.00 01430 14042 12612 
Roeota Be Rath s..2<s oes veba 1.00 0114390 1406 129 36 
Ulula, W. H..Winship.. 1.25.00 01015 13957 12942 
Nokomis, A. Winsor... 2.00 01015 1 40 34 1 30 19 
Uarda, J. Parkinson, Jr ..15.00 02324 1611 120 47 
Eina, J. Parkinson.,.. ..%.00 01016 14104 13049 
Kestrei, L. S. Dabney 21.00 01430 14637 13207 
Sylvia, S. D. Warren. +++ -21.00 0 14 30 1 46 46 1 32 16 
Brunhilde, 5. R. Dow..........+ 2.00 01015 14331 133 16 
Bokemia, R, L. Barstow....... 21.0 01430 14816 1334 
Howard, H. O. Miller........... 18.00 01827 1634 123607 
Weasel, F. Burgess...........++ 18.00 0 18 27 } 54 49 1 36 22 
Waskite, W. B. Scofield......... 12.09 0 26 28 0310 8 8=61- 36 42 
Opah, H. B. Stone.........-+++- 26.00 00920 14637 13717 
Maori, W. W. Plinney........-- 18.00 O1827 1807 1 37 40 
Vim, F. W. Sargent............. 15.00 0232 20122 193758 
Kotes, W. N, Swift..........+.+ 26.00 009 20 1 49 12 1 38 62 
Peacock, R. Winsor...... canbe 15.00 028324 20449 141 25 
Edith, W. W. Swan..........-+- 15.00 0 23 24 2 15 69 1 62 35 
Thordis, T. B. Wales........++- 26.00 00920 Broke stay. 
Daisy, H. Stockton..........++++ 18.00 01827  Withdrew. 
Rival, A. L. Register.........++ 19.10 Withdrew. 

Flash, A. P. Young.......++++++ 18.00 01827 Withdrew. 
Columbia, HJ. Wetherell...... 15.00 Withdrew. 

Islander, G. H. Richards et al.25.00 Withdrew. 

Hod, H. B. Holmes...........- 18.00 Withdrew. 


May Queen wins Van Rensselaer cup ; Howard wins cup 
for catboats. : 

Two hundred and ninety-seventh race, third Corinthian, 
club house, Saturday, Aug. 4. Judge, F. E. Cabot. 
Wind, N.E., variable. 


Length. Elapsed. 
25. 2 04 36 
07 23 








May Queen, D. L. Whittemore 
srunhilde, S. R. Dow........ 


Nokomis, A. Winsor..... d 2 09 1b 
Cyrilla, R. W. Emmons... ..21.00 2 06 37 
Quakeress, W. F, Harriso i . -21.00 207 11 
eG, Te, Gh, SPM 5 scp gsanssonsadas ons onan 21.00 207 47 
Edith, C. M. Baker........... : 2 08 56 
Bohemia, R. L. Barstow..........sseeeeeeeeeeee 21.00 2 11 57 
Asteeted, L, BaG0Te.cscccccecccccsccccscccccvcces 21.00 2°47 38 
Hod, H. B. Holmes..|.......cccccccccscscccceces 18.00 201 52 
Howard, H. O, Miller...........seceececseeeenens 18.00 2 01 55 
Weasel, F. Burgess.......scscececcscecevccssvees 18.00 2 02 38 
Daisy, H. Stockton.........ssceceerecceseeeenseee 18.00 2 04 63 
Teaser, R. W. Emmons, 24........+00+sseeeeeeee 15.00 1 44 
Flickamaroo, N. F. Emmons..........0.sse0e0+ 15.00 1 46 08 
Uarda, J Parkinson, Jr.......ccecseceeserceecere 15.00 1 46 11 
Peacock, R, Winsor.........c..ssesvccessecesccees 15.00 1 49 61 
Vim, F. W. Sargent, Jr........cccecscevecesenses 15.00 150 41 


Race at Club house, Saturday, Aug. 18. Judge, F. E. 
Cabot. Wind, S.W., but variable. Courses, 25ft. re- 
stricted, 15 5-8 miles; 21ft. restricted, 11 2-3 miles; 4th 
class cats, 8 7-8 miles; 15ft. one-design, 8 7-8 miles. 

25ft. Restricted Class—Start, 1 Elapsed 
May Queen, D. L. Whittemore......-.-+se0++++ 4 20 09 3 00 09 


Ulula, W. ED oa n0 5 unSpandits stonnsste 4 28 25 3 08 25 
Brunhilde, BH, RR. DOW ec ccccccccsccnctecccccovce 431 3 311 3 


2ift. Restricted Class—Start, 1:30. 


















Quakeress, W. F. Harrison. 3 50 02 2 20 02 
Cyritis, R. W. Emmons, 2d. 3 51 20 : 21 20 
Sylvia, S. D. Warren. 3 &4 11 2 24 11 
Amanita, L. Bacon. 3 55 61 2 25 51 
Kestrel, L. S. Dabney. 3 56 01 2 26 01 
Edith, C. M. Baker.......ssscscsesescerenseeees 3 56 02 2 26 02 
Bohemia, R.S. Barstow........ssesescesseeeeee 3 57 00 2 27 00 
Fourth Class—18ft. Catboats—Start, 1:40 
Howard, H. O. Miller doevavesd 3 33 03 1 53 03 
Weasel, F. Burgess. 8 33 57 1 53 57 
Hod, H, B. Holmes. 3 37 05 1 57 05 
Daisy, H. Stockton. 41 16 2 01 16 
15ft. One-Design Class—Start, 1:45. 
Uarda, J. Parkinson, Jr 3 46 2. 2 01 22 
Flickamaroo, N. F. 3 47 47 2 02 47 
Peacock, R. Winsor........ 3 50 11 2 05 11 
‘Teaser, R. W, Emmons, 24 3 50 27 2 05 27 
Vim, F. W. Sargent........ 3 50 44 2 06 44 
Go Bye, S. G. King... . 61 15 2 06 15 


This race was for club members only. 

Corinthian race at club house, Saturday, Aug. 25. 

Judges, W. E. C. Eustis, F. E. Cabot. Wind, S.W. fair 

breeze. Courses, 25ft. restricted and 21ft. restricted, 11% 

miles; 4th class catboats, 874 miles; r5ft. one-design, 8 
miles. 

Finish. Elapsed. 

26ft. Restricted Class—Start, 1:05. 
3 08 33 


May Queen, D. L. Whittemore.........+..+++++ 2 03 33 
Une We Fe. i sxdskpipewoteusrba ued $1222 «207 2 
Eina, J. Parkinsom..........sssssesseeeseseeeeree 3 18 25 2 18 2% 
Brunhilde, S. R. Dow......ccssscsereseeneeenees 3 20 08 2 15 08 
2ift. Restricted Class—Start, 1:15. 

miorem, W. F. Harrison.........scceeceesees 3 23 01 . 08 01 
“yrilla, R. W. Emmons, 24.......--.seeeeseeeee 3 25 2% 2 10 2 
Amanita, L. Bacom........ccccceecccesseeeseenes 3 27 21 : 12 21 
Syivin, S. D, WAFTOR....5...cs0ceeccescessesees 33058 21558 

estrel, L. S. Dabmey..........sscsseeeeseceeee 3 29 30 14 30 
Bohemia, R. S. Barstow..........sseeseeseeeves 3 33 12 21812 
Edith, C. M. Baker..........csssecccsecevscscess Withdrew. 

Fourth Class—18ft. Catboats—Start, 1:25. 
Howard, H. QO. Milller........c.cscceeseeceenens 3 18 30 1 53 30 
SURE, TE? WE. SEMINAR. css. 0nccccnopsecenss.taeue 8 21 20 1 56 20 
Daisy, H. Stockton.........sceeeecteseceesreres $ 23 11 158 11 
15ft. One-Design Class—Start, 1:30. 

Uarda, J. Parkinson, Jr.........ceeeeeeeeeeeeees 3 16 55 1 46 55 
WIR, W» GARMORE vo v00neecescccbuinssiedeves 3 18 10 1 48 10 
Peacock, R. Wimsor..........sscseseseeessresees 3 21 03 1 51 03 
Teaser, Be WY, SeRMNEEE, DE cis skpeouhcvssveceses 3 21 05 1 i 05 
Flickamaroo, N. F. Emmons..........+.+++++0« 3 21 21 161 21 


Beverly Y. C. open sweepstakes race, Sept. 1. Wind, 
light S.W. Courses, 25ft. class, 1134 miles; 2rft. clags, 
11% miles; 4th class (18ft.) catboats, 774 miles; r5it. 
class, 8 miles. 


Length. Start. Finish. Siegeed. 
May Queen, D. Whittemore, ..25.00 11011 32655 216 4 
Ulula, W. A. Winship........« 2.00 2101 83822" 22111 
Nokomis, A, Wimnsor.......... 2.00 11007 34146 231 39 
Cyrilla, R. W. Emmons, 2d...21. 12134 34110 219 36 
Ouskeress, ‘W. H. Harrison...21.00 12109 34111 22002 
Sylvia, S. D. Warren.......... 21.00 1204 34210 221 26 

ith, C. M, Baker...........+ 21.00 12108 34630 225 22 
Amanita, L. Bacon............ 21.00 12316 365125 22809 
Kestrel, L. S. Dabney......... 21.00 122 35456 23421 
Bohemia, R, L.Barstow....... 21.00 12015 S572 23710 
Fourth Class Catboats. 

Howard, H. 0. Miller......... 18.00 18210 8194 14736 
Daisy, H. Stockton........... 18.0 123020 S185 14836 
Hod, H. B. Ho'mes........... 18.00 13062 31947 14855 
Maray; F. R. Wright......... 18.00 13258 82250 149 6 
Weasel, F. “Burvess........-.. 18.0 Ruled out on est. 
Go Bye, S. G. King........... 16.00 1374 3S2108 14328 
Vim, F. W. Sargent........+.. 15.00 1235.02 25 1 45 20 
Teaser, R. W. Emmons, 24...15.00 1390 325 1 46 68 
Harda, J. Parkinson, Jr.......15.00 13832 32540 147068 


FOREST AND+ STREAM. 





Corinthian Y. C. 


MARBLEHEAD—MASSACHUSETTS BAY. 

Saturday, Sept. 1. ‘ 
Tue Corinthian Y. C., of Marblehead, sailed a cruising 
Sept. 1 from Marblehead to Gloucester, starting 


at 2:30 P. M. in a fresh N.E. breeze and arriving about 
5 o'clock. The times were: 


Schooners—Special Division A. 
Ela 


: 
a 
2 


Puritan, J. O. § 


8 


we 
— 








Baboon, A. P. Lorin 
Rondina, D. C. Percival, Jr 


POOP ee eee eee eeeeeneeeeeeeee 


Bes 


eee ween tweens eeeneee 


Halaia, Loud Brothers 
Gossip, P. Brooks 
Melusina, J. A. a Jr 


Poe e PP eeeSeSeCCOeeOOer TT 







SRsaes 


Nebula, W. S. Smith 
Carette, Walter Burgess......... 


SREBRES SE Bh 


wieteteivivie 
BS8sse 
te te be none note tor ere 
SRASELS 


= 
& 
Ss 
z 
= 





Oivana, R. Boardman... 


Sally IV.,'L. F. Perci 
M 


Brigand, H. A, 
Privateer, W. L. 


CRO eee tere eee eeeeeeee 


RASLSZASE 
BRRSRERGES 
SSESerian 


co cecebonotote rete 


z 
gSSESsEees 
5 
a 


Sintram, W. P. Fowle 
Scapegoat, C. H. W. 


wr 
ee 


om 


Peer weer eeeeeeeee 


Anita, E. H, Tarbell 
Opitsah II., S. H, Foster 
Thistle, A. P. Mackinnon 
Jenny Wrenn F, E. Peabody 
UIs 0900s 90s0e0 vocbtnbnadbicdocoeal 
i INNO, 5c cusnueveesvesecced 





dototetotets 
S824525 
SRSEsSe zs 
cocoeseots te 
B5S2ez28 
SSRESs 


Agnes, D. C. Holder, Jr... 


After the finish off Ten Pound Island Opitsah II..pro- 
tested Anita for carrying too much sail. 
achts were the following steamers: 
oria, Eugenia, Pilgrim, Aurora and 
Valda; also the sloops Sirona, Brenda, Jackdaw, and the 
schooner Frolic. 


= 


With the racing 
Hanniel, Scymitar, 





Olympic Y. C. 
BROOKLYN—NEW YORK BAY. 
Saturday, Sept. 1. 


THe Olympic Y. C., of Brooklyn, sailed its fall regatta 
on Sept. 1 in a fresh S.E. breeze, the times being: 


Class A—Sloops. 
Start. 


— 


SSBSRSsS SSRR=o 


SznSsss NSSwSSu Sessng 


Anita, Wm. H. Hopkins 
Swallow, John Storm 
ohn D., John. Daniels.. 
Tamilton, Henr 
Friendship, J. Samuels 


id Cabin Catboats—20ft. and O 
Lillian, W. S. Andrews 


~ 
BRE 
8 





Ol ae 


So 
= 


< 
oe 
= 


8 
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Kinderhook, F. Gre ory.. 


. - J. Sanderson.. 
E. L. W., J. H. Williamson 


SSeBEaRn Ses 


n 
a 
3 
° 


te to be to tg toto R” 


Pecavie, C. H. Nash 
Annie-Clarence, A. 


Pantaloon, G. F, 
Hazel Kirke, G. 
Seminole, G. H. Jenkinson... 


AAMAANNIH Annona 


HSEXSSS SBSHK 
& sugngess essggase 


BBS8B28" BRSES 
boners be nonore bono nonononere BO at pt pat ee EF 


SS8RSS8 
SRIRSSS 





The winners were Swallow, Lillian an 





Cohasset Y. C. 


COHASSET, MASS. 
Saturday, Sept. 1. 


Tue Cohasset Y. C. sailed a championship race for the 
raceabout class on Sept. 1 in a light east wind, the times 


CE ee ee ea occali nee 234 50 
Harelda, Alanson Bigelow 


CORR eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeneees 


SOR RRR eR HeEEE REE ER EERE Eee eEEee 


COREE Ree REE ERE E EERE EEE HEHEHE HEHE EEE Ee 


Fancy, C. W. Barron 


CORRE EERE EERE EERE EERE EEE ESET SHEE HEED 


2S BN Beetles 
S68 88 SRaSNS 


Swallow, J. R. Richardson 





Chicago Y. C. 
CHICAGO—LAKE MICHIGAN. 
Saturday, Sept. 1. 


Tue Chicago Y. C. sailed a race from Chicago to Wau- 
keegan on Sept. 1, the times being: 


i 


ae & 
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om 
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ween eee eeeeeeeeeee 


eae” s 


Ssbe 8 B85 Sane 8 
Sas 


"9 8 
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hee eee eeeneee 


OAN 2 Man aoe 
SeS 2 SBR FSS Be 
See R NSS 

OA A eam now 

S68 = 822 2SR 82 & 
SR2 R BES BHR FE GB 




















_ Tue Essex Y. C., of Newark, sailed an open race on 
Sept. 3 over a ten-mile course on Newark Bay in a puffy 
S.E. wind. The times were: 


Class A—Cabin Sloops Over 28it. 








WO nies sinas ao} suas Pvavy cons cette 190 46 ei. 

DU hte nngd ces obec akbeEeede ub occesokebacceedeen 20430 | 
5 Class B—Cabin Sloops Under 28ft. 

Grayling: ....... dap dvabavescedsgane ca etisernina 1B 27 
PD Mie kok dated tute nade peab paccvledestes spall 18 40 
Class C—Cabin Cats Under 22ft 

2 03 20 
2 06 30 
2 02 49 
211 38 
2 09 40 
1 61 59 
2 08 15 
Class G—O —. 
sG Cat 

Golden’ Rod........ ness Petites: ea cy 2 09 10 

DUNN “a's oun cvudaaWncdiss Cosdbalc Rekessk cccarg 218 05 2 18 05 
re Class H—16ft. Open Cats. 

GS * snceticcuch ppasibennsdovcsthakedseks sce cov 2 05 32 2 06 47 
PO. dn'cnocenasnguehaykelse cobs ccdeabcnibescccess 2 11 6 2 11 55 
. Class I—165ft. Open Cats. 

DEMINE es Seite scchnarcbgvadorcvenads eal bk cove 2 30 iz 290 12 


Tempest won the prize for elapsed time. 





Westhampton Country Club. 


WESTHAMPTON, L. I. 
Saturday, Sept. 1. 


Te Westhampton Country Club sailed its annual open 
regatta on Sept. 1 over a ten-mile course in a fresh CF 
breeze, the times being: 





















Class 1. Fleves4: Co 4 
ela , rrecie 
Edna, M. S, Sanborn................... $ a 1 32 1 47 24 
Stella E., R. S. Gordon...... -1 50 47 18 47 
Harmony, Dr. Wm. Carr -.-1 54 39 1 62 4% 
‘ Class 2. 
Idlewild, G. S. Halstead. a .-1 52 06 1 61 27 
“ise Foster Crampton... 1 52 31 1 61 27 
Melody, Harry Growtage. 1 43 10 TAR 
Ouijaa, Theo. Jackson..... -1 67 0 168 
Class 3. 
Lady Margaret, Dr. D. Raynor 1 57 34 1 & 40 
Halcyon, Isaac Gildersleeve 1 56 55 1 56 55 
Briseis, Herbert Markwald. 1 5 838 1 57 56 
Esperance, E. S. Spink..... 2 00 52 1 58 08 
Emigna, M. Fitzgibbons. 1 58 49 1 68 21 
Iris, Clarence Seaman....... .2 01 61 2 01 37 
Oolah, Marshall Mills 2 04 06 2 02 12 
Wixerne, James Crowell... 2 01 37 201 3 
Defender, Frank O. Came... 2 02 21° 2 02 05 
Hiborn, Griswold Denison. 21112 2 03 12 
Sy WU. Wes EE occecjsdcncccscbascced 2 04 02 2 03 46 


Idlewild and Julia sailed a dead heat. Halcyon parted 
her throad halyards, but won second prize. 





Huli—Massachusetts Y. C, 


HULL—BOSTON HARBOR. . 
Saturday, Sept. 1. 


Tue Hull;Massachusetts Y. C. sailed a good race on 
Sept. 1 in a moderate easterly breeze. The times were: 


25ft. Class. 
Elapsed. Corrected. 


Flirt, te ta: Dy ss. ci id Sicbiivci ciwdsces 2 

Hermes, A. W. Chesterton.............0seseee. 2 38 45 

Little Beter, J. J. Moebs........+.+..-s.0se0s.0 2-41 13 

‘ First Handicap Class. 
Jacobin, T. E. Jacobs............0cce00¢ heesks on 2 20 25 217 25 
Squaw, A. M. Blinn............0sese0e: teeeeee 2 35 55 217 55 
NEE Ms Gh NO icnpwawds cwenessve che ccdmeses 2 27 35 2 19 35 
AN, Ws, Mi, WR andescscovsescpecsessvesoees 22453 21953 
CRT, WEs Be MNO scccciccveccecccccvees 2 35 35 2 20 35 
Shyessa, Alfred PIS o cevdseddicstaues eves 2 33 50 2 26 
Second Handicap Class. . 

Zaza, Seameieens Be Bee cnct se cv cncsechon 2 27 26 2 15 26 
Goblin, G. W. Canterbury ............sseeeeeee 2 31 5 215 Ww 
Te Ae ROE SaaS te 2 20 31 2 20 31 
Daseene; A. H. TEAGRMs oie vise cdcdsinvetccus 2311 2 21 11 





Marine and Field Club. 
BATH BEACH—GRAVESEND BAY. 


Saturday, Sept. 1. 

THE one-design class of the Marine and Field Club 
sailed a race on =e 1 for the Luedeker cup; the wind 
was fresh from S.E., making a lively race. The times 
were, start 3:35: 


é Elapsed 
PEE “Gecttvhcousonsnéhdeneehs obedeh ie tester 144 
Kelpie Udswotuese dc bsbovesetod ves 14 2 
Flying Fox 1 46 16 
Sw eart 1 46 69 
SEE | Ss dbacachUecesseskesongpadnabisaeenss cebte 147 14 
SUE - svevcccecdcddbubvesbobtvsdecawiaventtenst 147 & 
WME Aka wi acivicpetecocsisciees cbeetideccinkae 





The record now stands: Kelpie, W. K. Brown, 10 
= Quinque, Smith & Hilliard, 8 points; Flying Fox, 
uckman & Cones, 7 points; Sweetheart, F. B. Ficke, 2 
points; Skylark, L. S. Eaton, 4 points; Stinger, A. P. 
Clapp, 4 points. 


Kingston Y. C. 
eo KINGSTON, MASS. 
Saturday, Sept. 1. 


Tue final cup race for the 18ft. knockabouts of the | 
Kingston Y. C. was sailed on Sept. 1 in a light east wind, 
the times being: 





Oom Paul, Geo. P. Cushman...............+++ ay ented pacha 2 1 60 
G WE. Looe tructudavestelcouabec ss to0d 211 47 
Kittawake, Henry M. JOMEE 00s tense Gabbgeneds bavewes cecal 2 ao 
Miladi, FR. Adams........00.. vid ba Sb dowlasisi on 26% 
Spider, Rn acuulbbucnh snadeobsea obs teatédarte neha 
BNE GIT Wi. CARB cacebecie ceéccscosusucccusessage 335 


handicap. race for boys over eighteen years 
won by Winthrop Ford, of Kingston, in Ventas. ag 
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Quincy Y. C. 


QUINCY—BOSTON « HARBOR. 
Saturday, Sept. 1. 

THE Quincy Y. C. sailed its annual fall regatta on Sept. 
1 with a good fleet of starters and a moderate easterly 
breeze. A foul at the line between two of the Hanley 
25-footers led to a personal encounter between the parti- 
sans of the two boats on the club float after the finish, and 
to.a very strange and summary decision by the race com- 
mittee. As Hanley and Al Kyris were at the line to 
start, both on port tack, the former came about with the 
gun for the line and was struck by the bowsprit of Al 

ytis. Hanley claimed that she had fairly filled away 
on starboard tack and that Al Kyris, still on port tack. 
should have avoided her. Al Kyris claimed that Hanley 


.tacked so close to her that the foul occurred before 


Hanley had filled away on starboard tack and before Al 
Kyris could avoid a collision, Each side filed a protest 
with the committee after the race, and as the owner of 
Al Kyris, J. F. Brown was walking along the club float 
he met J. T. Bache, one of the ¢rew of Hanley. Some 
words ensued, and Mr. Brown was struck in the mouth. 
He seized a chair to defend himself, but the bystanders 
interfered. As a consequence of this quarrel, the race 
committee refused to entertain either protest. Hanley 
fared the best in the foul, and made good her advantage 
over the course. Zaza was disqualified for leaving the 
starting buoy on the wrong side on the..second round. 
The times were: 






















H. O. Class. 
Elapsed. Corrected. 

Al Kyris, J. F. Brown ..1 59 08 aka 
Hanlon Ww) F. Bache ..1 56 45 

Empress, Hayden & Park ..2 02 40 

Hostess, H. M, 2 02 26 

Zaza, G. P. Shute 2 21 45 

Cleopatra, F. F. 2 25 25 

18ft. Class. 

Dauntless, Benner & Patten.............--000+ 111 09 

EG Ce EONS ores ccstennancdeesseces 114412 

Be ee, Rs iW larveass ceccesd dccacovenyt 119 0 

Class A—Handicap. 
Hustler, Robbins & Whittemore............... 2 15 22 1 35 18 
Eclipes, Dr. BH. A. Jones.....cccsccscscsscess 2 11 56 1 39 16 
Harbor Tight, Wee JOMMOOR 6c ccccsccvedece 2 26 57 1 42 03 
Omem Tt MEL. icciceccssdecesesccods 2 19 56 1 43 23 
cc %. DEE a ldcdeccéccécsccsccses --2 27 50 1 49 01 
Ble 95 GO Rc scene ccccceeveuse 22912 = 16102 
Goblin, E. F. Ricker... 2 34 02 1 52 01 
Thetis, S. A, Freeman... 2 27 32 1 52 20 
Arbutus, Hall & Merritt. 2 27 08 1 53 03 
Moondyne, W. H. Shaw... 2 39 56 201 27 
Jungfrau, H. B. Bailey. Withdrew. 
Conicum, J. C. Morse.... done ..Withdrew 
Class B—Handicap. 
Whisper, E, F. Fitzpatrick 3 57 35 0 53 31 
Tautog, A. A. Lincoln. 4 07 21 0 58 38 
Bobolink, W. B. Vose.. 401 33 0 59 29 
Supero, C, H. Alden... 417 33 1 04 48 
Yum Yum, W. Edwards... os ..Withdrew. 
The jriges were Com. Edwin E. Davis, Vice-Com. 


James S. Whiting and J. L. Whiton; Jr. 





Savin Hill Y. C. 


SAVIN HILL—BOSTON HARBOR. 
Saturday, Sept. 1. 


Tue Savin Hill Y. C. sailed a handicap race on Sept. 1 
in a light easterly breeze, the times being: 


Handicap Class. 


Elapsed. Corrected. 
MIMO TAGD, MCMAMR, . cisnsnedds sone caccvoncece 1 41 05 1 17 05 
mestiess, A, B, Towle. . dssciccdescvctscsdics 140 8 1178 
UE. Wig he Ee vise csncccctseesdesieces 1 43 15 118 15 
Wieeten, A, FT; TEOtbOR se vcccccctvcccececcccses 1 32 10 1 20 10 
errr re 1 32 40 1 20 40 
Kiunm, A. W. Leases: fivie.dccui.didsveest 1 21 10 1 21 10 
We RC RE eS, sss ph zy i eckcasanes 13215 12115 
Mashantum, V. C. Lawrence..........sseeseees 1 32 00 1 22 00 
OE Gis. MNEs coeecd cobecddeceesceteedsoces 1 32 2 1 22 20 
omance, L. Sears........+++0++ pbocrsnbntéccepn 1 24 42 1 24 42 
VER, See ONES oc vcccncviccccsccsccccces 1 46 20 1 25 20 
Hattie, ens Tate's cshdcos band sivsecesees 1.51 35 1 26 35 
I Don’t Know, F. F. Benson............++++++ Withdrew. 
SME SUNE RS RUMMEDIES <5 25c0scacsdesoneroooesc Withdrew. 
Tender Class. 
Honey eA PORE. Socccnnvevestcocesd 0 50 00 
seevonds Fe C. AS J. Setith...cccccccccsvcceed 0 54 50 
SRR TES FEF Bee iec. ccc cecccesovveccceccces 1 29 00 





Royal Hamilton Y. C. 


HAMILTON—LAKE ONTARIO. 
Saturday, Sept. 1. 


THE Royal Hamilton Y. C. sailed three races on Sept. 
1 for the Walker and Monck, the Lucas and the Malloch 
cups, the times being: 












_Start, 2:30. Finish. Elapsed. 
Klytie 5 54 52 3 24 52 
Canada .. 3 26 43 
SR, Sh ion vous os dabeee sedeodeveecnsans’ oe Gos sl 6 04 00 3 34 00 
MUU MNUIIR oo cccccdtepedp he spureaeece sbdsgeped 6 04 35 3 34 35 

: Lucas Cup—36ft. Class—Start, 2:35. . 
MEY ‘Goncaccdscsovsabccenet nian due sdsbaats odsoue 6 05 10 3 30 10 
Beaver «6 07 53 3 32 53 

rma .. -6 10 10 4 06 10 

Viking .. Withdrew. 
Malloch Cup—30ft. Class—Start, 2:40. 
SNE MU cre knustocboccnccsnbanceesbsas 6 07 03 3 27 08 





Quontuck Bay Y. C. 
WESTHAMPTON BEACH, L, I. 


Saturday, Sept. 1. 


THE Quontuck Bay Y. C. sailed its third race on Sept. 
1, the times being, start 9:40: 





: Finish. Ela Corrected. 
Wyoen .. --11 08 17 1 23.17 1 2317 
--11 10 13 1 1 30 02 
ipetendes 11 11 04 1 33:04 1 32 03 
SE elt adits cosdacusk sob Atncee 11 09 48 1 29.48 124% 


The club has elected the following officers: Com., C. 
Dehart Brower, of New York; Vice-Pres., William W. 
Hallock, of B ; Fleet Capt., C. Dehart Brower, 
’y and Treas., William C. Kimball, 
i ittee, Erwin 





Point o” Woods Y. C. 


POINT 0° WOODS, L. I. 
Saturday, Sept. 1. 


Tue Point o’ Woods Y. C. sailed a race on Sept. 1, the 
final of its Saturday series, the wind being fresh S.E. 
The times were: 


Class A—Start, 2:55. 


Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 

BAVIR a6. 05 ccc. ver cevevseertuaeaied 413 56 118 55 17% 

Decne or.o<e ses speeadinne tie aaN ane 418 55 1 23 55 132 

Th. da: Wires <0 v02+gqree eden apnea 421 1 26 30 1 26 30 

Class B—Start, 3:00. 

meette 3. hose eddbcesouseiee 44 1 35 3 135 38 

DINER ‘cc ccuvescdchacessseaeeGnpaned 4 55 00 145 10 1 55 00 
BOOTIES oak vcs veccvaccccccaphabed Withdrew. e 





A. C. A. Membership. 


Central Division—John N. French, Rochester, N. Y.; 
ge White, Rochester, N. Y.; H. C. French, Buffalo, 


Northern Division—H. W. McNeil, Toronto; H. R. 
Harmer, Toronto; A. H. Parmley, Toronto; G. H. Dill, 
Toronto; T. Simpson, Toronto; G. J. Diverall, Toronto; 
W. W. Alexander, Toronto; H. M. Jackes, Toronto; J. J. 
Bell, Toronto; T. A. Horibrooke, Toronto; T. McMur- 
rich, Toronto; J. Hockin, Toronto; A. E. Cuff, Toronto; 
J. A. Muirhead, Toronto; E. Morton, Toronto; C. M. F. 
Edwards, Ottawa; L. Turcotte, Britannia Bay; W. G. 
Massey, Watertown, N. Y. 








Grapshooting. 


lf you want your shoot to be announced here send to 
@otice like the iollowing: 


Fixtures. 


INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION TOURNAMENTS. 


Sept. 12-13.—Salem, N. Y.—Interstate Association’s tournament, 
under auspices of the Osoma Valley Gun Club. 











Sept. 12-13—Homer, Ill.—Annual tournament of the Triangular 
Gun Club; one day targets; one day live birds. C. B. Wiggins, 


Sept. 14.—Salem, N. Y.—Live-bird shoot of the Osoma Valley 
Gun Club. William L. Campbell, Sec’y. ; 

Sept. 14-15.—Platte City, Mo.—Trap shoot of the Platte City Gun 
Club. S, Redman, Sec’y. ; 

Sept. 15.—Omaha, Neb.—Contest for the Repabic cup between 
Mr. Frank Parmelee, holder, and Mr. J. A. R. Elliott, challenger. 


Sept. 18-21.—St. Sagres | Unt.—Tom ‘Donley’s tourth annual 
an 


tournament; live birds targets. . 

Sept. 19-20.—Zanesville, O.—Tournament of the Zanesville Gun 
Club. L. A. Moore, Sec’y. SAS a 

Sept. 19-20.—Pensacola, Fla.—Two-day shoot of the Dixie Gun 
Club; bluerocks and live birds. V. J. Vidal, oa 

Sept. 25.—Worcester, Mass.—All-day shoot of the Worcester 
Sportsmen’s Club. A. W. Walls, Sec’y. 

Sept. 26-27.—Omaha, Neb.—Fifth annual target tournament of 
the Dupont Gun Club. H.S. McDonald, Sec’y. 

Sept. 27-28.—Erie, Pa.—First annual target tournament of the 
Erie Rod and Gun Club; $100 added money. W. S. Bookwalter, 
Cor, one: : 

Sept. and Nov. 13.—Dexter_Park, Brooklyn.—Under auspices 
of the Greater New York Gun Club; three-men team race; 20 live 
birds per man; 29yds. Members of “ ° epouped gun club in 
the U. S. are eligible. Commences at 2 P. M. Sweepstake shoot- 
ing commences at 10 A. M. Mr, L. Schortemeier and Dr, A. A. 

ebber, managers, 

Oct. 3-4.—Swanton, Vt.—Robin Hood Gun Club’s three days’ 
tournament. 

Oct. 11.—Greensburg, Ind.—Tournament of the Greensburg Gun 
Club. C. D. Tillson, Sec’y. 

Oct. 12-14.—Louisville, Ky.—Kentucky Gun Club’s tournament; 

ets and live birds. Emile Pragoff, Sec’y. 

ct. 9 and Nov. 23.—Hackensack Bridge and Rutherford Road, 
N. J.—Under auspices of the Moonachie Gun Club; three-men 
team race; 20 live birds per man; 29yds. Members of any organized 
gun club in the U. S. are eligible. Commences at 2 P. M. Secor 
stake shooting commences at 10 A. M. Mr. H. Schortemeier 
and Dr. A. A. Webber managers. 

Oct. 13.—Altoona, Pa.—Altoona Rod and Gun Club’s Iive-bird 
handicap. G. G. Zeth, Sec’y, Altoona, Pa. 

Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club, target shoot every Satur- 
day afternoon. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 

Sept. 11 and Oct. 26.—Interstate Park, Queens.—Under auspices 
of Medicus Gun Club; three-men team race; 20 live birds per 
man; 29yds.. Mem of any regulary copnniaed gun club in the 
U. 8. are eligible. Commences at. 2 P. M. Sweepstake shooting 
commences at 10 A. Mr. L. H. Schortemeier and Dr. A. A. 
Webber, managers. 

Monthly contest for the Dewar trophy till June, 1002; handicap; 
26 live birds; $5 entrance. First contest took place June 20, 1900. 

Interstate Park, Queens.—Weekly shoot of the New Utrecht Gun 
Club—Saturdays. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided untess otherwise reported. Mail 
all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 











Mr. L. A. Moore, secretary of the Zanesville Gun Club, writes 
us as follows: “Our tournament is progressing nicely. New and 
inclosed grounds will be used. The office men (three) are being 
drilled to make them goungatent, The field captain in all our 
pasotics shoots is showing himself capable of handling fully one 

undred or more shooters. The press is giving us all the space 
and notoriety we desire. In consequence we are all happy and 
hopeful. From letters received up to this writing, Messrs. Heikes, 
Fannin Young, Alkire, Trimble, Gamble, Squires, Rhoads, 
Allen, de, Waddell and all the crackerjacks will be in’ evi- 
dence, so you see a handicap don’t scare true sportsmen. Be- 
sides the above attraction, Mrs. Meyers, the present lady cham- 
pion target shot of America, and Miss Nettie ing, of St. Louis, 
Mo., will shoot a championship match here during our tourna- 
ment, at 50 targets and 50 live birds. To this may be added a 
match to shoot off a tie between Springfield and Bellefontaine, oO. 
The club is preparing two sets of expert traps to work in con- 
junction with their magautrap, so a breakdown of either will not 
stop nor even delay the shoot. The tournament is a handicap 
one, and will be run on the plan set forth in your paper by 
Mr, Waters. Any one desiring to attend had better read that 
article, then write me for programme, which will be headed 
pater JS omswomeant Gre 5 the Zanesville, O., Gun Club, 
Sept: an , . or er particulars see small bills 
write L. A, Moore, Secretary.” sad 
& 


Cencerning the Labor Day shoot of the New Bedford (Mass.) 
Gun Club, the Mercury states: “During the day about 3,000 birds 
were released from the traps and the majority of them dropped to 
pieces.” It is sad to note the insecure manner in which the birds 
were held together, but this is mild compared with the following: 
“The rapid fire system was and five men shoot in qui 
succession, the traps being aug from the shooting stan 
electricity. The arrangement was devised by George Pers an 
I, T. Prosser, of Woonsocket, and it works perfectly.” Why were 
the traps sprung from the shooting stand? 





Concerning its forthcoming live-bird handicap for 
18, the Altoona Rod and Gus Club, of Altoona’ Pa., has x 
followi information: The handicap commences at 9 o’clock 
4b. birds; entrance, $5; birds extra; handicaps from 2 to 
s. Birds will be trapped at 40 cents per pair. & try applica- 
tions will be received up until Wednesday, Oct. 3, inclusive, and 
must be accompanied by $3, the price of the birds. The entrance 
fee can be paid at any time before going to the score. The handi- 
caps will be announced the morning of the shoot. A good dinner, 
free to visiting shooters, will be served in the club house dining 
room. Logan Valley cars from the heart of the city direct to the 
grounds every fifteen minutes. ed shells for sale on the 
grounds. Special loads will be furnished, if ordered when entry 
is made. Interstate Association rules will fo. The handicap 
committee will be D. D. Stine, Tyrone; C. Wendro' : 
Jj. B. Rennes. enews: L. R. Leister, Huntingdon; Dr. F. 
M. Christy, Altoona, Ev — is always in readiness for tar- 
et shooting at these grounds, and after the live-bird race has been 
ished the remainder of the day will be_ devoted to this sport; 
events to be arranged to suit shooters. For further information, 
address the secretary, Mr. G. G. Zeth. Local and long distance 
telephone. ® : 


The ee events of the Zanesville Gun Club’s tournament 
are alike for each day, Sept. 19 and 20, There are twelve events— 
165 targets in all—with a total entrance of $14.50. There is also a 
team event at 25 targets. Nos. 3 and 7, each at 20 targets, $1 
entrance, have prizes only for 70 per cent. and under. The club 

ublishes further information as follows: “Purses will be divided 

ose system—5, 3, 2,1. Any one wishing to shoot for targets onl; 
can do so iri any of the events. One-fourth cent deducted from ail 
targets thrown to pa a guns, 1, 2 and 3. High guns to shoot 
in all events except 3 and 7. The committee reserves the right to 
change the oy on any shooter who in their jud 
rightly handlcapp Shootin 


ent is not 
will commence at 9 A. M. sharp. 
Magautrap will be used, and magautrap rules will govern in 
connection with A. S. S. rules. Also set expert traps. Referée’s 
decision will be final. Grounds will be open for practice Sept. 18. 
Hot lunch will be served on the grounds. Teapere will be thrown 
for 2 cents. Cartridges and guns shipped to L. A. Moore, secre- 
tary, Zanesville, O., will be delivered on grounds free of charge.” 


The Cedar Lake Rod and Gun Club has issued its programme for 
its target tournament Sept. 29 and 30, at Cedar Lake, Ind. Fifteen 
target events are provided each day, mostly 10 and 15 target events, 
entrance based on 10 cents per target. The total entrance the first 
day is $19, the second $20. On each day $5 is added for first aver- 
age in all events, and $10 is added for the first average of shooters 
who shoot through the entire programme. ‘Targets, 2 cents. Ma- 
gautrap rules govern. Shooting commences at 10 o’clock. Division 
of moneys, 50, 30 and 20 if under 12 entries; if over, 40, 30, 20 and 10 
per cent. Ammunition and lunch on the grounds. The tourna- 
ment is open to all. Gun and ammunition shipped care of Claude 
Binyon, Cedar Lake, Ind., will be delivered on the grounds free 
of charge. a 


The programme of the Erie City Rod and Gun Club, Erie, Pa., 
rovides ten events each day for its tournament, Sept. 27 and 28. 
he events are at 15 and 20 bluerocks, entrance based on 10 cents 

per target. All events are at unknown angles. Manufacturers’ 

agents and paid representatives may shoot for targets only. The 

ose system will govern the division of the moneys. Interstate As- 
sociation rules will govern. Targets, 2 cents, included in all en- 
tries. Lunch will be served on the grounds. Guns, ammunition, 
etc., sent in care of the New Morton House will be délivered on 
the grounds free of charge. Loaded shells for sale on the grounds. 

Added money, $100. W. S. Bookwalter, secretary. 


In the contest for the E C cup, emblematic of the championship 
of New Jersey, between Mr. W. B. Widmann, of Yardville, N. J., 
and Mr. F. E. Sinnock, the holder, the latter won by the score 
of 44 to 42. The contest took place on the grounds of the South 
Side Gun Club, Newark, N. J., on Saturday of last week. 


Mr. Elmer E, Shaner, wena of the Interstate Association, 
assed through New York on Monday of this week en route to 
alem, N. Y., to manage the “last Interstate shoot of the season.” 

It is to be held under the auspices of the Osoma Valley Gun Club, 

Wednesday and Thursday of this week. 


Mr. Fred Gilbert, of Spirit Lake, Ia., has challenged Mr. J. A. 
R. Elliott to contest for the Sportsmen’s Review trophy; also for 
the Dupont Live-Bird trophy. These challenges, with others which 
have been made and accepted by these and other great shots, 
will make an interesting series of great matches forthcoming. 


On Monday of next week, at Springfield, O., a match will take 
lace between Miss Nettie King, of St. Louis, and Mrs. C. F. 

yers for the Daily Press diamond medal. The contest is fixed 
to take place at 2 o'clock. & 


There were eleven teams in the team contest of the Virginia 
nee Association’s tournament at Richmond, Vsa., last 
week. *The West End Gun Club’s team, of which Stearns, Hewitt, 
Boyd, Hammond and Dean were members, won on the score of 
217 out of a possible 250. 


Berwarp Waters. 


Fitchburg Rifle and Gun Club, Labor Day Shoot. 


Events: 123 67 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 
Targets: 10 10 15 10 15 10 1) 10 10 15 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 26 15 
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Parker Gun Club, 


Mexipen, Conn.—The Labor Day tournament of the Parker Gun 


Soe had a total of twenty contestants, whose scores are as fol- 
ows: , 


Events: 12345678 91 

Targets: 15 20 15 20 15 2015 2015 * 
DOUGIE vs iodicdacdeveeceds Gis tus thik Me .i: BEI 2 
WO hia din cbs 5 deids ad cehaceacdcelicaes 4....1610..124122., 
MONG aeing < nedin dec tisanacte cds Pete Ok 13 18 15 17 12 19 14 18 14 ., 
DMOKOS > oc cccces ce Pua tidsatdedds day gna taint 13 17 14 19 12 20 13 16 12 16 
WINE. oid idv cde s eeuetavde cee cheek: 13:19 13 16 12 .. 1317 141 
MOWONG © ieincie dieuss vec diode eduden ves tees W686 iS Ba 
WOUND Foie cc dcecieddsstevayerst thetic e 2..122177% .. 1317... .. 
ONOTOND  ik en ei's cen tga Pie OF Se eiacdots 12... .s 110 Kk 
MONON ec cdc apiededny (dekesthcinc eal 11 16 14 19 1218 11 .. 16 15 
amy esac debcswededas ckadeediettvaduss nt 18 5 Bah a 
Pom eiritreetreteecesecesseassunase it eis See 
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Virginia Trapshooting Association Tournament. 

KrchMoNb, Va., Sept. 9.—The inaugural tournament of the Vir- 
giaia Trapshooting Association, held under the auspices and upon 
une grounds of the West End Gun Club, began on Monday and 
ended Wednesday of last week. s 

‘Lhe management, trom the encouragement met with from the 
inception o: the matter, Had high expectations ot success, but 
never dreamed of the proportions it assumed. With pertect 
weather, barring the heat, ana nice grounds, plenty of retreshments 
dispensed unger gratetul shade, 130 men taced the traps, with the 
exception of the Buffalo tournament of 1899 the largest number 
ever at a tournament in thé United States. 

A magautrap and a set of five expert traps were used and from 
the beginning, a little after 9 oclock Monday morning, the 
merry popping of the guns went on until nearly sundown Wednes- 
day, wnen the last tive bird was shot. The hive-bird shooting was 
entirely impromptu, about twenty men taking part in the various 
sweeps and “muss-and-outs,” shooting up between 600 and 700 birds. 
The scores were not preserved, else they would be sent you with 
this communication. 

Under the management of Mr. Franklin Stearns, who seemed to 
be everywhere at once, and always in the right place, everything 
went of without a hitch or jar, except that Mr. Stearns, not 
anticipating so large a number of shooters, had not provided a 
sufficient number ot sets of traps. 

Among the visitors from a distance were Messrs. Schultze, 
Lupus, Malone, Burk, Wicks, Collins, L. D. Thomas and A. H. 
Fox, of Baltimore; Fanning, of New York, and Hallowell, of Phii- 
adelphia, and here Jet me say that Messrs. Fanning and Hallowell 
rendered invaluable assistance in making things go. They were 
simply indefatigable in their efforts to be usetul and have won a 
warm berth in the hearts of Virginia trapshoorers, who will always 
hold them in greatful remembrance. 7 : 

The programme provided for eleven events, each carrying from 
seven to nine prizes, articles of merchandise to the value of over 
$600 donated by the Richmond merchants and manufacturers of 
sporting goods, but the liveliest interest centered in the contest 
for the silver cup for the best team of five members of a Vir- 
ginia gun club. For this there were entries from Lynchburg, 
Staunton, Charlottesville, Newport News, Koanoke and Ports- 
mouth and teams from the Deep Run, Lakeside, North Side, Old 
Dominion and West End gun clubs, of Richmond. Some of the 
visitors and their friends rather counted on taking the cup away, 
but when the scratch came, the old West End, represented by 
Hammond, F. Stearns, Boyd, Hewitt and Dean, Sr., won by a mar- 
giz of 9, amidst a perfect storm of applause. 

The goid medals for high average and longest run were both 
won by Mr. Robert L. Peirce, of Wytheville, Va., one of the very 
youngest men on the grounds, and, by the way, the only one who 
shot a l’urdy gun. Mr. Peirce broke 87 consecutive targets and 
was high gun on the two days at targets, with a percentage of .911. 

Monday night, pursuant to notice previously given, the Virginia 
Trapshooting Association was regularly organized and Mr. Frank- 
lin Stearns elected president and Mr. J. C. Tignor secretary-treas- 
urer. . 
it was resolved to hold a tournament on each recurring Labor 
Day, the place to be determined hereafter. Below is —— the 





official scores, together with a detailed account of the prize 
winnings: 

Events: 1234678 91011 

Targets: 15 20 15 15 20 25 20 201515 Broke. Av. 
SEE ant ahah occcaheceyy 13 18 11 15 18 23 18 20 13 15 164 or 
PUU os cc cccccevcvcs 14 18 12 14 19 2218181313 161 894 
ee NO. sch nsooseeeses 13 16 14 12 19 23 18 17 13 14 159 883 
FO UOT oc nabevecosececs 14 16 11 12 17 2217.9 1415 = 157 -872 
BERET. Locencnceessenese 11 18 1413 18 2417161412 157 -872 
SEE nacdbessndevesesen 13 19 1212 18 2316181312 156 866 
SEE Sct si semanseenee te 12 17 11 14 17 18 19 19 15 14 156 - 866 
Ee WEED, cceccnteccects 12 16 15 14 18 20 19 13 13 14 154 -855 
WY Se BPORR, Bi sicccccccces 1217 8 13 16 23 19 17 14 12 151 - 838 
ie A MRRIIED. oypnvescnccds 14 15 1813 161819181510 161 838 
BEGGTURER 20 cseevdecccsose 12 18 10 13 19 2219 17 14 6 150 -833 
W C Saunders,..........- 11 15 12 11 18 2117 18 16 1 149 -827 
EBON  antydbessnsccoccwsans 138 1413 13172016151413 148 822 
ROGUES i vin cwysvcconeneee 1318 9131422181615 9 = 147 816 
Wayman ..-ees 1318 91315 2317161210 146 -811 
| ee -- 91611 12 17 21 19 16 10 14 145 805 
eee 13 17 10 12 12 2117151414 146 -805 
SME  wecvowsennsedotevcs 1219 14 9 16 20151813 9 145 -805 
ME, thasatkachies caege ves 14 13 12 12 16 20 20 15 12 11 145 805 
W T Mitchell............. 10 16°10 11 16 2318131215 386144 -800 
BENE Uesspcdes oapeduae> 11 15 111117 2114151314 142 - 187 
NG By ii ob acvcedaccves 1217131013 2017151113 141 - 783 
SEINE * .6Ldieboboecctoses 15 15 12 1113 201719 8 7 137 -761 
DT \dbentaks WeWnonesscnve 9151113 1221171713 8 136 - 755 
SS Ss Ws reap easonense 11 14°14 13 17 17 16 13 10 11 135 - 760 
era eee 11 15 12 10 15 15 14 16 13 14 135 -750 
LABOR) Ko dccasecscees coos 111714113 2116131010 = 135 -750 
We EE Dean, Je. ccevvcsocs 9 14 11 10 17 16 6 14 14 14 135 -750 
BUEN, 45 c00000 es eceppnedé 1019 9 8 12 20 12 13 12 11 126 -700 
Semmes . 101318 91415181310 9 1% 688 
Lorraine 813.10 6 15 16 16 14 11 13 122 677 
Simmons .... ll 9 91215151613 912 121 -672 





R M Powers,.. 


:.. 1010 11 81719141213 7 121 .672 
Harry Green 


.. 1014121213 18151310 9 121 -672 


















EES, Davbuictecesocpet 91313 9 15 14 15 11 11 10 120 -666 
SER TES, CSUcncdadeliv'y oo 1015 9 912171415 611 118 655 
L D Thoma 121610 4151914411 7 5 113 -627 
TE. svoshnksenesorbneenes 1014 9 8121341311 7 ill 616 
John Jackson ............ 814912 $1511 9 8 lll -616 
eR no oven ccecens 712 9 910151716 7 8 110 -611 
IAA FOMGB. Fos cccctpeccscs 614 8 61511 12 141113 110 -611 
PEED onthe vecwevebesccdas 9 714 TI7T7NUNNI2 8 107, 594 
SEEN n kicks bop us edodoendas 1013 71110141313 7 7 105 583 
Pe | SSSA 93 6 80WW31 7 4 84 466 
REE iu nseceusenns scene 14 18 12 12 17 23 Is 1818 .. » ates 
BT ree 15 17 14 18 18 22191714 .. . 
NOE nsrvocancéacevesne 12 18 14 13 17 24.17 1812 .. \ 
EEE. bhbscconecncrbonces 12 16 13 10 16 20 16 16 11 .. ; 
Bye sea nes ovens» sopiciese 11 18 13 13 18 20 16 12 10... ; 
T FF NeiWOR......cccccceve 14 15 14 14 14 22 16 19 10°... $ 
TT s unidbe dosdewceeupond 13 17 13 12-17 20 18 Dil2.. é 
Mine 26, be be th bsp senbeve 12 18 13 13 14 18 17 16 10 .. : 
Se SEPOER An cb edbunesepecr eet 12 16 12 14 19 2016 15 9.. +3 
Murrell .... .- BIUBBBITBW On.. 5 
Daniel ... 22 16 1441316 D171 M.. 
Parrish 92 $RBITIN 810.. 
Harris .... .. 410101114419 1312 7.. 
ie rrr y 10 16 12 11 16 18 18 19,13 .. 
Ellyson ... -. 14 18 11 11 12 24 15 18°13 .. 
Meriken .......... . 18 16 13 10 18 2118 16 11... 
McDaniel ............ - RWVUMTBWbM.. 
CARER, on cccccccscesvcvecs WiIW1wWwMIVWIWiI 7.. 
MEER -opbegtoncok ab icbsnubse 3108 3..12 8984 
PENNE Sn a vocab ceveneed 1113 8 13 17 22 16 14 12 
BTN SPOR oes die cai db cee cts 13 18 138 10 17 19 19 17 . 
NETO. sn cee en cen sbecdoes 81010 812151510. 
BNE: co bRG dsb cee coederch cbs 14 16 13 12 19 221416.. .. 
Venable)... v..cscccvcevee 13 15 14 916181316.. .. 
BD BARE Bivdnccs seve cvves 3896.... BBW 
BE Ghedvee dice sveae M1WUilil.. ..17wWi 
BAR, nds ibacsovevertiveccc 1091514 916161613.... 
H F Vaughan..........0. »» o» 1210 15 18 910 613 
Dr Charles 1416131819 2016 .... .. 
ens 14411121116 2011...... 
H Moyer . 9 91410101113...... 
} Moyer .. . 6120 SMUM...... 
Lakeside ..  MWIWUNWMB...... 2, 
Dr Lewis - 21310101815..M.... Jaw 
Clarke 68 6 91214M¢...... oS 
Cannon 9131010......4 7 8 
W A Dickerson..........» 916 6 8..171116.... 
Montague ........- eee es ee oe 711141610 611 
ames - 1110101) @8........ 
SOY 5 = concen nee as OR Oe Be EF Ssoe 0s os 
Dr Anderson ..... go: OD WO an cn EE es. oe 
BOD BRIE... . ons ipvqgoncceve SBR... .. ». « 2D 
NERD onw'c cncncqemesedpn es 91610131116... ...... 
Summerson .........-.++5 10141441815 16........ 
E A Watson............+5 WUT... ...... 
GE, POGGB.0005 00000008 PEE Oe os is ED oe be 
otk 88:00 1 6W131L.. 8.. 
se ko eae OD ae OOo. 
ters aren os 
i aD BP Oe Be os on. sa ved > » 
8199 8..°: . ‘ 
610 4114.. . bate 
- SUBBED... siden 
s Walthall wT TriTTTT Tit iti oe Oe oe oe 88 eee eeee 
Aen ee eeteeeeeeereee HUBLI ee fe 68 808 #8 - eeee 














SON Vivchestyescctne 12 14 cs see ones 
Kerns 4M dp ove eves 
TED pr iesthas -. Wis 7 bee os 
y WOME: wucdondowens un Ww 12 wee ° 
Matias 6... osvinvesdpace -Rb . eee . 
SOON nonvs cs 300bs8ieb pind 13 11 $ ee ° 
hr ll 16 vee és 
BPOVEEG bos Vilesectsete ay WwW 161 éa ° 

R E Dickerson........... 416 li én dine 
Madey. .c...+sc0esvecteek 9 W 8 pia chet 
BEY - yosevesccverdschious 71413 10 oe oose 
ne BE eed lw 5 Ke oe 
Trevillian . i ccescsvicccoces 7il 6 ae 
WERS: .. ccbecebchvevstall si’ & 141113 we 
CONG. snvegsksabodcce cdl ok! ob 710 16 ‘ 
Lt eee oe 13 14 16 2 

DEE | skvceeveseas eseniieiess oe pitt ws ok vothe ‘ 

SAGRES suo chtued beds «ant we ob %s "o> ks oe. o> 12 13 ll > 

BEML: os dads onesie Oheederdl ll 12 dep 00 60, 0s 98 ooe 

Dt) SRORONE oo vce vcucunh bs Ae ni 4 7 
WOMMNUEE cao dcbiSeeoie ee 0%: os 11 8 t 

DEES: SoctGhvasduevanhbe a 2% "us 12 12 ; 

Mallory ........ eS: ° 

A M Vaughan . ste ew ots ; 

0. MENON. oo veuticcern 65.29 Ma 

na Ree ee ee Ae ee eg ss oy ate bs 

RRROUMED Li Sb Sdsbevedocbie croles Sm BR oe sa tei th 00 

Bargamin .......+...+0+++ 1118 71014181716.... 

C N Saunders............ S43 UL Teng. 20. oe oh 


Seventeen thousand and seventy-five targets were shot at in car- 
rying out the programme. 
_ Event No. 5, contested by five-men teams representing organ- 
ized gun ciubs in Virginia. Winning team to be the holder for 
one year of the Association’s $50 silver cup, representing the club 
championship of Virginia, the ciub winning the cup three times to 
become permanent owner. This event was the most interesting 
of the whole tournament. The shooting was good and close—so 
much so that when the team representing the West End Gun Club, 
of Richmond, after a hot fight against Staunton and Lynchburg, 
finally landed the winner, the cheers of the hundreds of spectators 
literally rent the heavens and deafened all within many miles of 
the West End’s shooting grounds. The following are the scores 


made by the eleven contesting teams in the order of their shoot- 


ing, which was decided by lot. The conditions were 50 targets 
per man—250 per team: 


Old Dominion G. C., of Rich- 
mond. 
Ist 2d 
Half. Haif. Totals. 
Williamson ....23 16 q 


Lynchburg G. C. 


[st 2d 
Half, Half. Totals. 
23 














1 39 T F Neltson....19 42 
TC Zager. cscs 17 22 39 RK S Terry...... 19 22 41 
EEO Mocnbasseus 19 19 38 C W Scort ....22 19 41 
RAE cccvevcccces 21 17 33 L Murrell ..... 23 19 42 
G D George...17 23 40 E Daniel ...... 22 20 42 

7 9 194 106 13 208 
Portsmouth G. C. Charlottesville G. C, 

Gallagher ...... 23 20 43 H A George....22 20 42 
ern 17 21 38 Snow 20 22 42 
WytS 685 vc ncvee -21 20 41 Link .... -20 ll 31 
Oe ee +14 17 31 Bruffy ... -23 19 42 
Schooler .......18 16 33 Marshall 15 14 29 
: 93 = «186 100 86 «186 

North Side G. C., of Kichmond. Blue Ridge G. C., of Roanoke. 
Tolson ...... o+]6 17 33 R L Peirce....23 20 43 
Coleman ..... 088 15 38 Dennison ......16 23 39 
PEED eres ssbe 16 20 36 S Walthall - 16 14 30 
EER Sectccced 17 19 36 Dickinson ..... 7 16 23 
Lorraine .......20 18 38 _ _- - 
_ _ _— ees 2 21 33 
' 92 181 74 4% 168 
Chesapeake G. C., of Newport West End G. C., Richmond. 
Vews. F Stearns...... 21 22 43 
Dr Charles ...19 20 39 Hewitt ........ 22 20 42 
ND amine nie 23 19 42 AGEL, iéccobanent 23 20 43 
T F Stearnes. .21 21 42 Hammond ..... 22 24 46 
aes 19 19 38 W H Dean, Sr.22 21 43 
Bargamin ..... 20 13 33 _- _ _ 
- - - 110 107 217 

102 92. 194 Deep Run Hunt Club, Rich- 
: Staunton G. C. mond.—Trap Department. 
Wayman ....... 21 2 -8 C E Doyle..... 24 21 45 
Sillings ... 22 45 W Buckner ....15 35 
Meriken 21 42 T M Tignor....17 19 36 
McDaniel "128 40 J T Anderson. .19 21 40 
Summerson 22 36 C D Wingfield.15 18 33 
105 90 9 #86189 

Lakeside Country Club, Richmond.—Trap Department. 
Ellyson 20 22 42 W C Sauneers.16 2 36 
Colquitt 19 87 eee 16 22 38 
Johnson 20 41 _ — _ 

91 #103) «11% 


The gold medal for the highest individual score in the team race 
was won by Mr. W. A. Hammond, of the West End team, with 
the score of 46 out of 50. Messrs. Sillings, of the Staunton team, 
and Doyle, of the Deep Run Hunt Club team, were close seconds 
with 45 each. The five members of the winning team each received 
a handsom scarf pin set with a precious stone. 

The contest for the handsome gun donated to the Virginia Trap- 
shooting Association by the emington Arms Co. was most 
warmly contested. This was a handicap event at 40 targets, and 
an entrance fee of $2 was charged, to create a fund with.which to 
buy a Remington gun to be contested for at each annual tourna- 
ment of the Association. There were fifty-nine entries for this 
contest, from which were realized $118, to be expended next year 
as above set forth. This event was shot in halves of 20 targets 
each. The winner was Mr. H. T. Nelson, of Clifton Forge, Va. 
This contest was limited to Virginians. The scores: 





G Hdcp. ist Half. 2d Half. Totals. 
MD © F0cs ts teac coal vst cnes ons comth v 1b 18 33 
PRED”. See dc spadectersestn btne 0 18 16 34 
SN --505 2h bens sPistneetoubasebiores 6 15 13 34 
GA Batts oe Soins ccvensesvencccces 12 13 ll 36 
J C Tigperssss svi pt a. . 55 0 17 1. 36 
U D Georg ..i. J. Sede Rh. deccedeee 3 17 15 35 
GOR iin n0csssecng 2 14 16 32 
f F Stearnes .. -. 0 19 13 32 
Semmes ........ bo 18 13 34 
Bargamin ............ 0 17 16 36 
H % Nelson oo ® 17 16 oot) 
UUM. ns Gabon be onenbe -. 0 18 20 38 
REE EB dceac docs oseces on 15 13 30 
SN cab cewebanies ete ie .4 15 10 29 

WE > eee Joveuviess 0 20 15 35 

Hammond ...... -. 0 18 18 36 

H Dean, Sr 0 19 17 36 

W H Dean, Jr 4 16 4 34 

T F Nelson 0 16 19 35 

WEEN Sinks tik cuial opens adiien bai Ginien 0 18 20 38 

SNE. cat aditen anes enamel seks kemese cod 0 bi 16 33 

IE 2's Biro na thine a aek a edasiee 4 0 19 17 36 

ME, IUEE ‘ shncocess snesetaabaliee ent cone 0 16 Bt 31 

SNE  Scahnepaies » agdaiateensekdaes 0 2 9 21 

ERNE acm otuecssethbeaathaced> oleed a 14 15 383 

VAOEEE. cansarces= repay chncege+s ynebe « 4 13 16 38 

ghee ceoppaontt tebebsacgeedh < ey 3 vv 18 38 

wie iv 15 3 

. 0 18 v 35 

oo ll & 23 

.8 12 iM 34 

0 lq 19 36 

0 7 16 3 

«0 8 13 31 

.- 0 19 18 37 

0 16 16 31 

7 u es oe 

-3 ll a. Ss 

5 pe] 14 33 

4 16 14 4 

be 4 16 “4 34 

Cc Wt bub sawacencess eb bgseremevetens 9 13 13 35 

Thomas 0 18 19 37 

Butt ..... Nv nN 36 

Hewitt 15 B - B 

Winter ‘1 ul 2 

W C Saunders 17 18 36 

ings . pp 19 B 
Tolson wevee 4 3 13 
Hudgins SPOTTER HEH Ree TET eee ee eee ee 6 . a 





Dr Anderson sossccsssssssccscesvesee 7 1q 15 39 
Dickerson 4.0, .cccvcssdigpestgoe speed, ¢ } 21 16 3s 
PO coocsebtesatiocnnsvte @” © =| 4 13 33 
McDaniel ......... pat acodasé aah pditelnae © 44 av um 
RMEWOT 0 cévcodedhberetees SS oon N ll 31 
ee ee osashas adscuctn te M4 15 32 
go ne. Se te : : 4 . 
a bodes eve ccicced ve sesids oe doce 1 
J D PIRI os icine vi ecess domips oaboh eenee B 13 5) 


The following is the correct list of those who won prizes: 
First Event—-First, Malone; second,~Hammond; third, Peirce; 
fourth, Hewitt; fifth, Byrd; sixth, Tolson; seventh, Purdie. 
Event—First Hewitt, second, Schultze; third, McDaniel; 
fourth, T. F. Stearnes; fifth, T. F. Nelson; sixth, Hart; seventh, 


udgins. 

Yhird Event—First, T. F. Stearnes; second, McDaniel; third, 
Patterson; fourth, Hammond; fifth, Peirce; sixth, Moorman; sev- 
enth, Wayman. 

Fourth Event—First, Peirce; second, Hammond; third, Moor- 
oni fourth, T. M. Tignor; fifth, James; sixth, Meriken; seventh, 

ewitt. 

Sixth Event—First, James; second, T. M. Tignor; third, Peirce; 
fourth, Schultze; fifth, W. H. Dean, Sr.; sixth, Wayman; seventh, 
T. F. Stearnes. f 
Seventh Event—First, Schultze; second, W. H. Dean, Sr.; third, 
Moorman; fourth, Purdie; fifth, Boyd; sixth, R. M. Powers; sev- 
enth, Sillings. 

Eighth Event—First, Boyd; second, Sillings; third, Peirce; 
ous , J. C. Tignor; fifth, £ F. Nelson; sixth, Ellyson: seventh, 
sili. 

Ninth Event—First, Peirce; second, Sillings; third, W. C. Saun- 
ders; fourth, Malone; fifth, F. Stearns; sixth, G. D. George; 
seventh, W. H. Dean, Jr. 

Tenth Event—First, Sillings; second, Daniel; third, Thomas; 
fourth, Schultze; fifth, J. A. Jones; sixth, Scott; seventh, Sim- 
mons. 

Eleventh Event—First, Mitchell; second, Kiracoff; third, Buck- 
ner; fourth, J. D. Blair; fifth, Lawson; sixtn, A. B. Blair; sev- 
enth, Winter; eighth, Colquitt; ninth, Cross. 


Joun Jackson. 





WESTERN TRAPS. 
Garlield Gun Club. 


Chicago, Sept. 1.—The following scores were made on our grounds 
to-day on the occasion of the seventeenth trophy event of the 
season. 

Richards carried off the honors of the day and won Class A 
medal on a score of 21; Hellman won Class B medal on 21, while 
L. Wolff won Class C on 7. 

Being the opening day on field shcoting, many of the members 
were away taking a shy at the ducks and chickens. Weather was 
hot. The scores: 

Eighteenth trophy shoot: 

De EN Hilnk'y iseccdcccccceccecmnepil 0110001101011011111011101—16 

A W Du Bray.. e. - -1111101111111011111011001—20 

4 ty eens. - -0120111011111111111111101—21 
olff .... 






sb Ansestensacnnesanenn 0001001001100000010110001— 7 
Be Ns Bib Ais doo sane eddannapsnnasoned 0101111011010011111111111—19 
£ * , RE ere 0111101110111131111111001—20 
SE PULSES Lis 040cdisncidodscsandbel 1010011010011000111000110—12 
POT. jo Rink Mio Eh scnsccscdcdascdddccnsh 1101111011111111111110011—21 
Dr. J Meek, Sec’y. 


Cuicaco, Sept. 8—The appended scores were made on our 
grounds to-day on the occasion of the nineteenth trophy shoot of 
the season. 

Class A medal was won by C. P. Richards on a score of only 
17, which was accounted for by the fact of his using a strange 
gun. 

Class B was won by A. Hellman on the splendid score of 24, 
while C was won by Geo. De Clerey on a score of 14. 

The weather conditions were delightful. Nothing finer could be 
asked by the most fastidious. Our members are mostly away on 
field shooting excursions, hence the small attendance. 





e scores: 
Nineteenth trophy shoot, 25 targets: 
Dr J. W Meek... .ccgcecae Soccoobscwcodba 1011101100101011010101001—14 
Richards ++ +++ -0110101111011011001101111—17 
BOR cesses - -0111101011111110110110110—18 
De Clerey - -0111101000010011101011011—14 
WET schoatcee - -0010100100000100111101111—12 
A Hellman 1192219111111111111011111—24 
Sweepstakes: 
Events: 1234 Events: 1234 
Targets: 15101015 — Targets: 15 10 10 15 
WE acowWvedivds BP Oe Et EE oneencn can ciseca 8447 
7-6 .. 1972 





Garden City Gun Club. 


Chicago, IIL, Sept. 8—At Watson’s Park to-day the handicap 
event of the Garden City Gun Club was shot. The scores: 


SPOR: Dad ee hitb oeansbecccbebsoovivestasd 202201100120*21011—11 
Goad ben beccucovdsdeséecdecccesoun shee 20u201220120°°2  — 8 
ff RS eee ere ee 101712122011101112—15 
PE, Distt ssw ewsevessscveterstevdbicbtpeant 22112200212211211 — 





J M willis, 2 





SONNE, Bi aiccwaigeccee peciccceneccesop meen teed 
Seven birds, $3, 50, 30, 20 per cent.; also miss-and-out, $2. 
Thewey ......+++ v121110— 22101116 120 
acob ... -0121122—6 2wivzz—5 Si 
Leffingwell -0122221—6 10nlll—6 0 
ME. cv asnnd +» -2021212—6 - -2222122—7 
Young ......... 0220122—5 1011002—4 
RaveEtaice. 





Chicago, l1l., Sept. 8.—The scores made at the weekly shoot of 
the Chicago Gun Club to-day are appended: 


Targets: 








15 10 15 25 15 Targets: Mb 10 16 3 16 
F P Stannard..... 141015 .. 14 Dr Morton ....... .. 713..12 
Cornwell ......... SS a TES TP OD See ccce cviee 122..12 
Milliken .......... FSD no’ ve’ be: REND Wada io oc nsnc kd sttes <a 0 .. 
Sundermeier ..... 63 9..10 

Trophy shoot, 25 targets: 

PPIs nn oc trodes sce sanaceiaasten 1212111111101111111001011—21 
Cornwell ... 0212111113010111111111111—22 
Milliken ..... - -1110101111101010101011v10—16 
Reeereetes oso nacenraicccmui - -100021111100111110111111) —21 
iP ED bvestcigdoaks abadinsauesenss -0111111111011111111101111 —22 
De BWR? so .ccc tree pe siais eee eee» O1T1111210111111010100111—19 


0000010010011111011100111—13 





City Park Gun Club. 


New Orveans, Sept. 4—Herewith find the scores of our shoot . 
held the 2d inst. As usual, we had rain and plenty of 
attendance was notably affected by it. The boys indulged in a 


few events for on live but they were as a rule poor 
flyers, the te — quite exceptional. — 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
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Championship of New Jersey. 


w>; ON LONG ISLAND. 


s, L. I., Sept. 3—The Labor Day shoot 
¢ Gun Club was favored with good weather 


ae oe 


Interstate Park, 
of the New Utr 












Miss-and-outs: 
Jack, 28........00.% Ease ecantese 
Armstrong, 30.......+++.++ 112222212 
Morfey, B).......scccccccers ceeeeeeQB02 2220 222222222 2° 
B Hopkins, 38... ‘ns 0 
Hopkins, 28...... Civsstestee 1122 «=:122121122 Ss: 1110 
igureees MHA Se8 _ = yg vf 
o fone seco oeeqcvete 12111212 
10-bird Hdcep. Hdcp. for Rifle. 
goa 8 sa1gi9et12 
«. -2220021121— 8 22220 
+ + -2222222222—10 222201 
220120112120 
Webber, 30.. a ¢5 22221 
Hagedorn, 28.......seeecsseseseeeeese seeeccoeces — 
: Three Pairs. Three Pairs. 
Armstrong, 2%........0+06. 11 10 11-5 1 11-6 
15 Hopkins, 25.... 0 00 10—2 10 11 00-3 
Morfey, 28.......... 01 00 11—3 li 11 10—5 
SEE Mibninnas > caeone li 11 10-5 11 10 00—3 
V Hopkins, 25... 10 11 10-4 11 10 11-5 
WHEL tks batbaterss 10 00 10—2 li 11 01-5 
Lockwood, 23.... -11 10 01—4 10 10 01-3 
Hagedorn, 25.... 11 11 10—5 ll 10 11—5 
il dora dtininncs<hannvds 62Ab sh vadiabe oe aaeiem a 10 11 01-3 
Club shoot, 15 birds, $10: 
Morbey, Bh..6.seocecterececcsevccccccseves eedecoscece 
Armstrong, 30 « -211111120112111—14 
eck, WBasecscces - -120001111200212—10 
Hagedorn, 28........+++ 1010*20— 9 
Webber, 90......00.0- s 222222222222222—15 
Limcoln, 9B....ccccscocccceccccseveces Sdcdvvcscvssess 200102001*12*22— 8 
Match at 25 birds: 
EMO Gide acne ccd fectaceedceseqecdee 2222222%20222022"1 2221120—20 
WEGNER ai os R058 ce eR esi ecsedeee 1121021212211221101021122—22 


New Utrecht Gun Club, 


Interstate Park, L. I., Sept. 8.—The feature of the day’s shoot- 
ing was the excellent performance of Mr. R. A. Welch at the shoot 
of the New Utrecht Gun Club to-day. The scores: 


* Club shoot, 15 birds: 









TD, a Bi rah odee cece ccvcepapsedtéscaueesnesot 112112112122221—15 

Te ae As oc Ops odes e4 accdcvaddocedes <ebpedtbe 2221111121*2211—14 
it SE Tis. Och we aedhnentudawtndie «dees cmere - -101211112221222—14 
PG Onc ck sn nds aindegaseeceenecessausdie 222222220222202—13 

© Wh Bend, Bleck ciliveccnccsivevcceccdénescees 121112221020111—13 

We TE Bic pt cnUipiag caso hils coach iccadeoutes + -120111112011911—12 
Sweepstake, 15 birds: 

T W Morfey, 9..........- Macitss phavedlipesbecsccae 212222222121222—15 
et SE OE chine avedy sineenses tease +e « «222111221212222—15 
PEE, Ts chb-bsccds tas desecccseces « -2211211°2121111—14 

Tee Ri. iccdundpopsiessuveccess « »-222022222222222—14 

CF EGO, BB, 00 ic oddccccccccccccces . -110011021011120—10 

Win PN AI sak obs ca nkp so gngs}s bh escaassced «++ o2%220202*111101—10 


Sweepstakes, 5 birds, club handicap: Morfey 5, Welch 5, Hallock 
4, Lockwood 4, Webber 4, Wood 3. 

Sweepstakes, same conditions: Welch 5, Lockwood 5, Wood 4, 
Morfey 3, withdrew; Hallock 3, withdrew. 

Sweepstakes, 5 birds: Welch 5; Morfey 3, withdrew; Hallock 3, 
withdrew; Lockwood 3, withdrew. 

Sweepstakes, same conditions; Morfey 5, Welch 4, Lockwood 4, 
Hallock 1, withdrew. 

Miss-and-out: Welch 5, Webber 4, Morfey 3, Lockwood 2, Hal- 
lock 1. 

Miss-and-out: Welch 4, Hallock 4, Morfey 4, Webber 4, Lock- 
wood 3. 





IN NEW JERSEY. 


Walsrode Gun Club. 


Trenton, N. J., Sept. 3—The Labor Day shoot of the Walsrode 
Gun Club drew a large crowd. Representatives were present from 
the South Side Club, Newark; clubs from Freehold, Burlington 
and from the Trenton Gun Club, and the Cannibals. Owing to the 
large number of contestants.it was found impossible to shoot off 
the entire eegremene. d ' : 

Secretary Thomas was busily engaged in acknowledging con- 
gratulations over the arrival of a baby girl at his home. 

The scores in the cash sweepstakes are as follows: 


Events: 1234 Events: 1234 
‘Targets: 10 15 1 Targets: 10 15 10 
FeISGROORE 6006-005; DIS DOL Harper ...c.cscccecce , LR 
SiNOck,. 0.0 200sc0rc00 Be ee MID Seccceiccoveves ‘vc Os 
Widmann ...........- BR: BER. BONED cencisccscccce. 00 Me %o 
ap OS CN ee Sere token 
Thomas ......-. goceyes OEk- BAS WEDDET: cvcnsccedccccs ve D pai ce 
Blue Ribbon......... De EO ee ree 12.712 
po @ :  Reppgeres P-REs Bide BEGUM sidsc cides ssice co os 4s 
LANGE cop eooer sans dete 2313 5... Lawrence ......c.00- a cote. Bian 

err 813 713 Williams ..... eccccce coco OER 

Ww Mc os san eane 613 913 Mickel ........ coscocs boc See 

BREE cass <0 3 de ine SP ae SL. evncccetnssss’ sc 00 4l1 

ack Pattern......... 2 5 5612 Hughs ....... eb bbane. tees Sure 

BEODD 2 02sec cceceee BBD WEEMES j cocccssccccee ce 00 00 13 

WEEE = 0d. pdv as ipeesse () 1 ON Oe ae ae 3 
Ge eh ou ks Ou daced ine - 71144 


Fourteen 10-target events also were shot. 

In the gun shoot the following tied on 10 targets: Feigenspan, 
R. A. Ellis, Widmann, Torpey, Thomas and Sinnoek. In the shoot- 
off Feigenspan won. 
yeventeen men tied on the second prize event, as follows: R. A. 
Ellis, J. Pattern, Messler, Hance, Sinnock, Blue Ribbon, Thomas, 
Ww. B: Ellis, Feigenspan, Thropp, Widmann, Martindale, Farlee, 
Torpey, Harrison, Valko, Williams. Messler won in the shoot-off. 

e following tied on 8 out of 10 in the gun case event: Mul- 
doon, -Walling, Coates, W. B. Ellis, Sinnock, Hance, Thomas, 
Torpey, Blue Ribbon, Widmann, Peigenopan, Farlee, R, Ellis, 
Thropp, Francis, Harrison, Harper, illiams, Reading, Valko. 
Feigenspan won. 

ese tied in the next event on 7 out of 10: W. B. Hance, 
Messler, Thomas, Walling, Lawrence, W. B. Ellis, Sinnock, Van 
Doren, Coates, Farlee, Mitchell, Borden, Widmann, Blue Ribbon, 
Thropp, Cole, Francis, Reading, Carson, Worthington, Harper, 
Torpey. Cole won. 

In the fishing rod shoot the following tied on 6 out of_ 10: 
Lawrence, Van Doren, Muldoon, Coates, Pattern, Thomas, Wid- 
mann, Borden, Sinnock, Webber, Worthington, Carson, Cole. Cole 
and Borden tied on the, shoot-off, and Borden won. 


Forester Gun Club, 


Newark, N. J., Sept. 3—The Forester Gun Club claims the 
second Friday and Saturday of April, 1901, for its second annual 
spring tournament. 

In the club events E. Jewell won first prize, L. Cook second 
prize, and D. Fleming third prize. 





Events: 12345768 
i 78 8 61 3 
ton ats, we cig idb -b 
0789 421 2 
See reg 
7 $4 334 
cone) 6B... 
0 710 7 418.. 
sieakn z 
x mae: : 
Dr Commins <2 3 PRR ORT TL So 
E Smith 2 8 8 Be atitige- 
ard caps. , oa > - as ef 





Newark, N. J., 


idmann, of Yardville, N. 


for the E 


t. 8.—Ti 


‘o-day the contest between Mr. W. B. 
., and Mr. F, E. Sinnock, of Newark, 


C cup, emblematic 6f the championship of New Jersey, 
was shot on the grounds of the South Side Gun Crab ed 


It result 


in a victory for the holder, Mr. F. E. Sinnock, by a score of 44 


to 42. Mr, H 
a like office for Mr. 


referee. ‘Th 


W B Widmann. 


¢ scores: 


ayes was idee for Mr. Sinnock. Mr. Thomas filled 
idmann, while Mr. Feigenspan acted as 


wedeseves 1011111011029111201111111—21. 
0110111110111011111111111—21—42 


F E Sinnock....... eeetctccsceseeiocse 1001110111111111911T11111—23 


1991111111111000111010111—-21—44 


Nos. 6 and 10 below were merchandise events. Nos. 5 and 9 


were the handicaps. 


were sweepstakes: 





Nos. 7, 8 and 11 were the ties. Nos. 1 to 4 


Events: 12346567 8 91011 
NES. cacaseccecsaghebh odes 6699 419.... 62 710 1 6 
PROOER: 00.0 av ocne cts taees ws: t saw OES ii ak 
WIRRRENG: :c<ccnvcrnt nmosabbeons WO: Bhs oe BD 5 6, ca BD ie 548. 

Rs nd un Sus top tuakes sdevk 8698 519....61999966 
RNG nesopstaswatnevedeciaved Fi Siwe ye ee se cee BBs wee es 
Vem AMORA scneines-unesoes DB Dice cetetind wis SHB Os..% 
TEV: 000 pscepes $dllpcedhs deen Dh chpdgeniqn aaeeele aay ta thele ide’ Ke 
Ll 443 61%.... 819 7 9 210 
Herrin 68 8 422.... 42210990 9 
Sinnock ..... OW ni: BBB oe 06 (BR og cd twee 
Colquitt, 8... Dred ieee co vot Dae OPE erica 
TIGR: car siden eh McG intia'sa ERO swi: Govine. as 
Dr Gardner ... he eee eS eS 
Frat Bt, 60.0 s'y.c00'me node cee vee ree) 62. ee MO) S400 20 ed 


East Side Gun Club. 


Newark, N. J., Sept. 3.—On Smith grounds to-day the live-bird 
events resulted as follows: 





No. 1. No. 2. . 
CREE cis cus abe She dhe Xb0 Uh S¥'0 os Ch 2011121021*0212—11 1212210—6 
SOG. Sa veie ct sphs he cab agnods¥ecige 102011102212102—11 2112022—6 
PAE wuitic dcincn's dike 4k Ho dels dio gde- bale 1220100101211*2—10 11112016 
CHIAGED: avin cnc son cteieenery < . -1211221*1122122—14 2211002—5 
ee ee er . -212101212210220—12 1*21122—6 
COUR sale cue due dsic thie denegeane . .101012110121112—12 *2121*1—5 
TBO y se bis kun cp nance dacdaneildaidtee cddeldlnegecoesecee 1—5 
TEMG Sait cla.s.0:s vce dni tie dasdulakeaBevdssechceteeges 1111122—7 
IEE > ‘ech Schad osees was cick aber das eas Mheubadeencehee 1121110—6 

Sweepstakes: 

Events: 123 4 _ Events: 1234 
CIE oc Ge0s  cSn codes 58S BD Pe - codccicecesccd 3548 
THOMERE . cescccccecescs 4. Bi GD CR ccccccccescsve-et as 3 5 
MESON ods hs055- --- 454 2 

Morristown East Side Gun Club. 


Morristown, N. J., Sept. 


3.—Event 1 was at 7 birds, $3, two 


moneys. No. 2 was at 10 birds, $5, three moneys. No. 3 was at 


10 birds, $5. No. 4 was the same as No. 1 


No. 5 was at 5 birds, $2: 





No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. 

Brewer, 33..... 11101—7 =1111111111—10 1111110111— 9 ....... 

Drake, 38....... pi i ee eer 
Whitehead, 28....1110111—6 1110100111—7 .......... 11111117 
SIG, Dlecccccccens SEO dtc dastbes.;. .. .e¢oenacece 11110116 
pi a eee 11111117 1111111101— 9 1111111111—10 ....... 
Pierson, 28....... 0101110—4 1301111110— 8 .......... 011111—6 
EI 608 des ldsded 1110111—6 1 1111011111— 9 1111111111—10 ....... 
Hathway ........ 01111015 1111111110— 9 011111011i— 8 00110114 
OO Pa ee eos 1101011001— 6_—........... 11111117 
PE be Side lan ddd dhivetices§ «= a denveres 11110116 
MEE Et Madde ip cegads ': Caadedeekes:,  ténaqeesadd 0101111—5 

No. 5: 
Dendy SR: cs cvidatecsccss 11101—4 Leonard .....6..ceccceeee 0010i—2 
PEON AS 60 sds conccess THIOL — 4... Leche . sitiiics <coceccovcesi 00111—3 
GRU Casi vc ccedivcocconas 11110—4 

Griesedieck—Chase. 


St. Louis, Aug. 31.—The race for the championship of the St. 
Louis Gun Club was shot on the club’s grounds to-day. E C cup 


rules governed the contest. 


Unknown angles: 
CORES edidciccccedccccccccsocedsts 1401101111111111111111111—23 


Expert: 


Doubles: 


1110011011111111010111111—20—43 


10110011011110101010101 11—16 
1111100111011011111100110—18—34 


10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 00 11 10 10 00—12 
10 10 11 10 01 10 10 11 11 10 10 10—15—27—104 


Unknown angles: 
Griesedieck .....eeeeeeeees 


Expert: 


Doubles: 


Utica, N. 


ccvoc’ 01001111.10011011111111111—19 


1111001111011011111011000—17—36 


01101111101111101001101H1—18 
1010010110111011101101111—17—35 


10 10 10 10 10 11 00 11 10 10 10 10 11—15 . 
10 11 11 14 11 10 O1 10 11 10 11 11—19—34—105 





Fulford’s Shoot. 


Y., Sept. &—Appended find scores for Sept. 3: The 


shoot for Sept. 4 was abandoned, as no one cared to shoot live 


pigeons. 


Considering the number of shoots held throughout the county, I 


did very well. 


Events: 
Fulford 
Loghlin 


Chapman oo 


Saraway .. 
Brown .... 


Dexter 


Singer . a5, 


Stowe 


Griffin ee 


Peute 


a 








Shepardson ....scesesseee 


Woodcock 


Sanford, o 


The scores: 


1234567 8 9101112131415 
079 7101010 8 9 8 910 91010 
610 8102 48108977987 
88871089 810999889 
876455546856778 
8781087859910 687 8 
56..987776878879 
Mb UL) ,. 777897789598 

6654..5667456 
ete ee 7466768665667 
tea 3 682647678-67 
788879¥978675898 
oe 8a 8a DOP a TD 
768383758694776 

A inven? OS 8 & O96 

da ss co's OF EHTS 
arseician 08 BB O49 OS 

3 . 354645 





Sanford Defeats Fort. 


Fremont, O., Sept. 4.—The match between Messrs. M. C. 


f Clyde 


., and E, C. Fort, of Fremont, O., was shot 


on the grounds of the Fremont Gun Club to-day. There was $30 
as an incentive. The iets were thrown quite fast. The wind 
was variable and puffy. ‘ 

150. The former averaged 94 per cent., the latter 90.6 per cent. 
Sanford used 2%drs. C'No. 2, 1%oz. No. 7 chilled shot in 


Smokeless shells: 
Singles: 
GRIN bb Babe de ccs sckeVivek vcccceces 1100111111111101111111111—22 
1900.1091990111999111111111—-25 
1141121191101111111111111—24 
‘ 1011111911111111110111111~-24—95 
Doubles: : 
WUKHUNNWHUnNHUH 
UUNUUUANUHNHUnNUNM 6 
141 
Singles: 
PORE . onctctadeacanttrss seeeeeeeeeoepsLlBA1IIH001iI 11—20 
ed wn. ” TU 4141111) 1—23 
3 : ~~ ¥400019111111111110111111~94 
Doubles: 
UHMULNUNHhiInuuNHH 
UUUDUNUUUUNHGUNH «2 
— 
13% 


Fart's second pair was lost by the safety jarring back, 


anford scored 141 and Fort 136 out of 


DoversSportsmen’s Association. ¥= =" 


PEorLe wi their way “” down ‘East”in the summer 
time vacation hunt passing ough ver, N. H., would scarcely 
believe this old town capable of supporting an organized gun 
club with al] m improvements, and the interest in it extend- 
ing into families and ramifying generally through Dover society. 

e women of Dover, rotund, and matronly, florid and 
spirituelle, have an a in the club’s prowess. The Dover 
woman can be found at the weekly shoots, but it is on such an 
occasion as was offered Monday, jt. that the Dover matron 
and maid appeared to best advantage. They simply had charge 
of the entire programme, except actually firing a gun and keep- 
ing scores. ‘They were on the ground early, accompanied by a 
wagon load of material that eventually resolved itself into a 
broad and prodigal lunch of infinite variety. The sight of that 
board at 12 M., just prior to the first attack on its symmetry by 
Squad No. 1, will linger in memory as one of the beautiful things 
wrought by woman. aay 

Imagine, if you please, a table 60ft. long, with immaculate cov- 
ering, bearing cold meats, roast fowl, sauces, pickles, cake and 
pie in bewildering variety; milk, tea, coffee, gilt-edge butter; also 
the ubiquitous bean, cold and hot, cooked after that recipe known 
only to those who live and have their being inside the isothermal 
line. Put your pencil on Canada, close to Rouse’s Point, draw a 
straight line south, finishing a little west of South Norwalk, 
Conn. This is the thermal line of baked beans and perpetual pie. 
Not only were all good things on this table, but to make it more 
attractive, bouquets of flowers were scattered over it in profusion 
and a lovely boutonniére at each plate, and to cap the whole 
lovely entirety the matrons and maids smilingly ready to attend 
and anticipate every want. : 

I should like to dwell on the subject of New England pie in 
general and Dover pie in particular, but right there the pen 
grows feeble, for out of the English vocabulary, rich as it is, 
words cannot be found to give gageonion and attune the palate 
in imagination to the delights of Dover pie. The Dover woman 
has solved the abstruse problem of pie 

To the goodly company of paid representatives and manufac- 
turers’ agents the writer presents his compliments, and to remind 
them that he was the only one of the “goodly” in attendance at 
= Labor Day shoot—drop a tear of regret for yourselves, gen- 
tlemen. 

It will be noticed the scores are not high. This is accounted 
for in part by the wind; but for the rest the conditions were good 
—guess it was one day when high scores could not be made any 
way. Much interest was centered in the team contest, won by 
the Dover team. ° 

Miskay’s shooting was the feature of the day, though not shoot- 
ing up to his usual average. Miskay handles her gun in excel- 
len form, shoots quick and centers the target. What a fine exam- 
ple this young lady and the comparatively few other women who 
shoot are setting to be followed by their sex. 

The distinguished visitors were Miss. M. Kirkwood (Miskay), 
Messrs. Horace and William Kirkwood, of the Boston Gun Club; 
Mr. W. L. Colville, of the Dupont Powder Co.; Messrs. Cooper; 
Tilton, Carlisle, Gerrish, Langley and Elwell, of the Exeter Gun 
Club; J. Snell, of the Rochester Gun Club; Messrs. Philbrick, of 
Portsmouth. 

The ladies in attendance were: Mrs. C. H. Mitchell, Mrs. John 
B. Stearns, Mrs. Sam’l Meseroe, Mrs. Eugene Smart, Mrs. Geo. 
Beard, Mrs. Frank Fisher, Mrs. John Drew. 

The officers of Dover Sportsmen’s Association are as follows: 
President, Sam’] Meseroe; Vice-President, C. H. Mitchell;* Treas- 
urer, Eugene Smart; Secretary, John B. Stevens; Team Captain, 








Nat C. Wentworth. 
Shot Shot 

; at. Broke. Av. at. Broke. Av. 
Morton ........150 99 -660 W Fernald ..... 60 35 -580 
Langley .......146 93 0880 Ward .cccccccce 60 27 450 
Colville ........160 120 -750 Moses ......... 60 40 660 
Gerrish ........ 95 44 -460 Stevens ........ 85 4 -640 
Cooper .......+. 9 58 4 .620 Beard .......... 110 80 -730 
Carlisle ..:... 71 -740 Philbrick ...... 65 39 600 
Bickford ..... -. 9% 55 -570 Lewis ....... eee 45 24 -540 
Horace ........ 130 87 -670 Griffin ......... 5 7 500 
Miskay ....... -130 89 .690 Ludden ........ 80 47—s 620 
TOMy .secccecees 95 61 -640 Drew ........006 80 48 -600 
Weston ........ 9% 57 -600 Williams ....... 95 48 500 
Brown ......s- - 9% 46 -470 Grant ........ -- 9 bo -620. 
Goodwin ....... 95 44 .460 F Wentworth..110 58 20 
McShane ....... 44 -480 Snell .........00 95 84 880 
Horne .....++- - 95 35 -380 Sowerby ....... 125 38 300 
SO ci cecdecds % me. Me GENS onc csccces 115 54s. 470 

GRDEFE sccccice 60 34 -5660 Fisher ........ ‘ 39 -450 
A Horne ...... % 29 -390 E Young ...... 60 26 -430 
C Roberts ..... 110 68 .570 W Tilton ...... 80 39.490 
W Tibbetts ... 45 15 -330 Manson ........ 50 32 640 
Durgin ........ 3 20 «4.660 White ...... eos 35 26 -740 
Eddy .....s+000. 0 32 = «.5380-s«sHHatch .......... 30 9 ~=.330 
Pitman ........ 80 36 .450 Seavey ......... 16 8 560 
Kimball ........ 80 43 .540 Smart ..... ecoege ae 18 -500 
G Tibbetts .... 45 22 =.600 Abrams ........ 15 8 -530 
Peavey ...... doe ae 22 ~=«.680 ~Coffin ........ - 15 7 460 
Moore .......0. 9% 29 -300 

Cup shoot: vores 9 

_.. , Portsmouth Team. CREED ccncadéssondedaencues 13 
Philbric’ DINE dca csdmagpeadivvdes li 
WUE, adedctoone FEE ish ks skin ches vcekdhi 11—67 
TORS cedcatnseped Dover Team. 
Weston Wentworth ............00. ll 
Manson ...... kad Beard 
Goodwin Stevens 

Smart 

Langley LM Jj 
Gerrish Mitchell” 





Cooper 


Dicx Swivetier. 





Crown Point Gun Club, 


Crown Point, Ind., Aug. 31.—Herewith find scores . 
weekly shoot of Crown Point Gun Club. Youche See hich cae 
averaging 95 per cent. for 110 targets from the magautrap. : 

ie scores: 

Trophy shoot, 15,singles: Youche 15, G. Sherman 14 Hilde 
brandt 13, Myrick 13, Keeney 12, V. Sherman A. Sher- 
man 7, Brannon 6, Hunter é , ey He ae Spee 


Other sweeps were as follows: 








Events: 123 465 6 

Targets: 15 10 10 15 . 10 2 : 
VOuee <seisteiiiolh:63i280.3. Bas 1310 9 15 % 10 a ® 
© Shermee 6.0 isieeiiied eb isd dues hs R$ 3) Bo Bs 
Myphdle hist. oi. aati rdsccseMeetuie tle 0 8 812 4 8 
V Gee. 560 ee Oe 7 greece Ay * 
ROE Sosccres Lil eysk 99th de a 48 8 12 7 es 
A Gee SNe 6 5 15 6 § 
Brannon ...... copuecaens Sdecesalezed er tie 5 4 

ONE ed ei NoPE ET AA oli se a° 4's Th. 
DIG Vas basi iss Ue elevate tee yi es ee 8 6 
REMGCNONOE 8 2 a Bi de 8 

A New Indian, 


Keitussurc, I'!., Sept. 3.—Editor Forest and Str 

A . . he Jiream : 4 a 
mening of the Indians, held after our tournament, roomiell Med 
at Lake Okoboji, Ia., I was instructed as Head Chief of the tribe 
to write and thank you for the interest manifested in our tourna- 
meet Your Mr. Frank Riehl made many friends both personally 
and for your Paper, and so far ingratiated himself into the good 
ome < JG intees that we made him one of the tribe, and 

uy anything we can do i ' 

vantage will be gladly attended to. 2:6. ton eee 


Tom A. MArsmatt. 


ental ae isin 
New Youx, Sept. 4—Editor Forest and Stream: ‘I k 

received 6 letter brome Me We, ae eect rae ae e 

-. notifying = Lo he om challenged Mr. Fred Gilbert for the 

cag a manimate target championship, now 


tr, 
I have formally notified Mr. Gilbert to the above effect, and 
the match at. his 


have asked him to name place and date for 
Epwarp Banks, 


convenience. 
See’y The American E C & Schultze Gunpowder Co., Lyd, 


sie Cotati shine area 


mr 








220 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


ae . 











a »  [Szrr. 15, 1900. 
orcester Sportsmen’s Club Sept. 19 we will hold an all-day shoot. We will have a good sete on shown by Wie ES Eee TOU winnees pare, © 
W . programme and give the boys a chance to win something. Will the {edewing. Ordsr:. iseid 968, J. Thode 316, A. Jungblut 519, H. 
Worcester, Mass. Aug. 31.—The two days’ hoot! of the Send Programme later, ‘The scores: Stelling 595, Dr. L. O. Rodgers 699, S. Heino ‘oft Bendel 699, 
Worcester Sportsmen’s Club was a very successful meet and fair , 23 4 6 617-8 »F, ‘Sides 733, C. Thierbach 72, J Heise 783, 
weather prevailed and the best shots of New England were in 79 9 0 4 3 BO uber 835. 
attendance. H. M. Federhen, Jr., who won the 100-bird cham- 8 9M 9 2 9 & The Red Men’s Schuetzen Company held a bullseye contest for 
plonship for 1899, last year, deferded the title successfully this 679 & 37 1 4 cash prizes and the monthly competition for class medals, the 
ear, and won the New Popns campo? 100-bird contest 9 5 8-6 3 13 «48 latter 20 shots on the 25-ring target. The results are here given: 
or 1900 with the score pf 96 out of 100. He was pressed very 9 7 WW 4 10 SO Class medals: Champion class, Wm. Dressler, 378 rings; first 
closely by Sawin, Leroy, Hickey and Inman. Jack Hull was too . 38 10 48 class, P. H. Rulffs 275; second class, Capt. H. Grieg, 3 third 
busy talking the good or of the Parker gun to shoot well, 3 6 6&6 6 6&6 6 SG class, Geo. Wagner, 310; fourth class, D. Tamk ; best first 
and Jack Fanning could center them when he tried hard, but it 6 6 3 5 .. .. .. shot, D. Tamke, 22; best last shot, W. Dressler, 23. 
was an off spell—“too hot to shoot good.” , v4 343.4) 28 First prize, Siebe medal, H. Grieb; W. Dressler; third, 
The boys took a decided liking to the new cashier, C. H. tees ee ee ee ee s+ Geo, Wagner; fourth, P. H. Rulffs; fifth, W, Kreutzkamm. 
Hildreth. Well, he kept up with the procession, and it was the A. F. Leonarp, Sec’y. Capt. Louis Siebe, proprietor of Sheil Mound rani has gone 
first time he ever saw a trapshooting tournament, and considering East on business, and while there will confer with prominent 
that it was all a novelty to him he did remarkably well to have 


everything ready to settle with the boys at the finish of the last 
event. Well, come to our next all-day shoot, Tuesday, Sept. 25. 


Thursday, Aug. 23, 













Events: 45678 

Targets: 15 1010 25 25 => Broke. 

Fe eS URS. te. ot wtp de Sepee ve 15 10 9 23 22 113 

Wheeler 14 8 10 24 22 1122 

ss, bets oepte ped vestese 1310 8 24 23 111 

SIE? Fc wis ccadin ctaces 4 10 10 23 22 10 

SOME 504 Wiss iki. 4 9 8 25 22 109 

PN 8 A Re! 8 9 22 24 109 

9 7 23 21 108 

10 10 21 22 108 

7 9 24 24 107 

9 719 2 101 

8 619 2 101 

9 10 18 19 101 

7 72 23 99 

8 8 19 19 98 

7 72120 97 

5 8 18 21 97 

7 72318 95 

6 8 19 20 89 

9 81718 87 

Bartlett ....... 0 821.. 84 

Oe ee 7 61619 7 

Hoyle ........ 810 21.. 5 

Crabtree 61015 .. 65 

eres Tae Kw. 57 

Carpenter 76 ss 47 

PNG bs 0 ie 6.580 6 9 és 47 

Gather ios caee. ck 8 6 3s 43 

ociidcc un enp ocGs ovncbes cet ed vb betber tb. We 18 21 39 

NE ign, AVI Rep eo cc hgucd¥udbucd sp! od U6 0h» a3 19 19 38 

SEE SEV s CSRs osicccdecstecdes wt T seas 27 

a ‘ 4928 26 

ss 21 

18 

7 

6 

Friday, Aug. 24. 
Events: 910 11 12 13 4 16 16 

Targets: 10 10 20 20 15 15 25 25 Broke. 

Herbert 10 10 20 19 15 14 24 24 136 

DT Liss cosenesnespnsedsbacuneee 10 10 18 18 15 14 24 24 133 

NE als ys 9s PGe bin svn oninposetie 8 20 19 14 14 25 24 133 

Fanning 9 20 19 14 14 24 23 132 

Dickey .. 7 20 18 13 14 24 24 128 

Wheeler .... 9 19 20 18 14 22 21 127 

BEE Sas kdns pos t@sacccccsescchddubuns 10 18 18 13 14 21 24 126 

OO ae ee 9 19 19 14 12 22 23 126 

EK. 9.) Mie oncdbdaabnscosees's 9 18 19 13 13 20 24 122 

BN isn s in cbdh ven ccnc edi 10 14 16 14 11 21 17 116 

McClellan 617 8 12 12 23 19 105 

SED .42ie «nin dibennecensewel 10 18 19 13 18 23 23 110 

SMM oie es ob sdlvivaiconsstl 10 14 16 14 11 21 17 109 

OS Se eee Se 6 17 15 14 10 20 23 109 

SERIE | ochkivavcp eh acncaconctpeueat ase 6 10 12 11 18 21 19 99 

ERM se devevivoas pcancéunendles de bates op ee 14 14 24 22 74 

BME sce o nec dvicapabiegeacebebccdoe U6 ve os! be 12 14 20 24 70 

SD S25 cosy ib caccacseqecsobaebte Viben 66 19 14 18 23 .. 69 

WEES. v dived vcdiidanncccccctipltWeeSe 6b 40 ibs 13 11 12 15 16 7 

GE K. . 5 ciunsnsvacsacaccdsennas Obes 16181411.... 59 

EES ‘a dbibcnvedidbvinesscnssesdedbwebs 6D 01D ov Gs 28 

RET adie coc cbibnacecncepsubecswdhe Oeiye ‘ce SS oe 16 
Totals for two days, each at 260 targets: Leroy 244, Herbert 243, 


Sawin 242, Fanning 240, Wheeler 239, Dickey , Baker 227, Hull 
327, Alberto 224, Stacy 223, Coffin 188. 


A. W. Watts, Sec’y. 


Mississippi Valley Notes. 


Tue Piasa Gun Club, of Alton, held its September meeting on 
the 7th inst., and the occasion was marked by the presentation of 
a new Class A medal by the president, Mr. H. M. Schweppe, to 
be shot for monthly or oftener, each contest being at 50 single 
targets. Eight members contested, the attendance being cut down 
by the fact that dove Shooting season is now in full headway in 
Iitinois. Riehl made the high score for this medal, and is first 
winner of it. The W. C. Co. oe medal was shot for at the 
same time, one score counting in both events, and J. G. Melling 
won, with a 16-bird handicap. The new shooters had rather the 
hest of this contest, all the class 80 or better men going out in the 
first 30. 


Medal shoots: 








Se 111111011111101000000111.11000111011110111111111000—34 
Howell .......... 11111111111101111110110000111011110111110111111001—39 
OO a 1.111110911111110101110121012991911111111111111111—44 
SORE nce sceracred 6110011 10111011 10111110111111111011111110111101111—40 
Schiess .......... 11112110121111113119110111011111011110111101111110—43 
Milling .......... 10110101111101111101011000111001111111101000111101—34 
Schweppe .....-- 11111 111111111110101100020110110111001111111010001—36 
OGNE <o.cnbee separ 11101110100110111010101010010111010000011010101011—34 
Shoot-off for Helck medal: 
Schiess hasta aqaose abe spp obtpp be oppedebhs eheen sees 1101111011110100010 
BERMAN oid co cidectwicceve 01111111100111100011 
Schweppe 1011100111 
SE cia he ctvaneeabutspesipoopoanbanies boners tart 11010000010101 


Following these events a number of sweeps were shot, and the 
afterncon was altogether very pleasantly passed. 


The Homer, [1i., Gun Club announces a two-day target and pigeon 
shoot for the 18th and 14th inst. Targets first, day; live birds 
second. All are invited, and a good time is promised. 


Eimer E. Neal announces his intention of giving a three-day 
target and sparrow shoot about the middle of October at Bloom 
field, Ind. Elmer is one of the Indians, and when he gives a shoot 
1t is always a good one. e says this one will be the best that 
ever happened in Hoosierdom. 

Fieid shooting is now the absorbing pastime here in Illinois, and 
trap work must as a consequence suffer for some time, —— 
several teurraments of no little importance are on the tapis for 
the fall season. y ; 

tion. icm A, Marshall left Saturday for an outing and chicken 
shooting trip in the land of the Canuks. 


That International Tourney. y 


The informal challenge from John Bull’s subjects to a $5,000 
match for the international Se of whreh mention was 
made in this correspondence last week, has been taken up in all 
earnestness by the Yankee scatter gun artists to whom it was 
addressed, and the match may almost be counted on as a certainty 
for next year. Rolla Heikes, to whom the communication was ad- 
dressed, jaid the matter before the Indians in their pow-wow at 
the close of the Okoboji shoot, and it was formally indorsed at that 
‘meeting Eight of those present expresstd their readiness to go 
and assttme responsibility for the match, and the filling of the team 
will be one of the least difficult details to arrange. : 
~ Tt js thought that the American manufacturers will be very 
willing to give their resgemey ‘shooters the necessary leave of 
absence, and the trip gether need not consume more 22 
month. The match would certainly much ting 
a more interest: in: shooting on, both for 


veneral continents 
this reason, if for no other, ought to be 


F.C. Riss. 





Brockton Gun Ciub. 


Prockvon, Mass, Aug. %--Nos. 1 to. were the prize shoot, 
No. 's the handicaps, Nor? the totals, The weather wes very hot. 





Haverhill Gun Club. 


HAVERHILL, Mass., Sept. 3.—Our Labor Day tournament proved 
much more of a success than anticipated. Notwithstanding the 
fact that there were a number of shoots in our vicinity and the 
day was excessively hot there were thirty-two enthusiasts present, 
twenty of whom shot the entire programme of 165 targets, and a 
few of the “red-hot ones” took part in three extra events on 
the i6yd. mark. 

Quite a number of visitors were present, Mr. Stillings, of 
Lawrence; Mr. Taylor, of Portland, and Mr. J. N. Frey, of Bos- 
ton, making their appearance on our grounds; and they, as well 
as all others, can always expect a cordial welcome from our people. 

While. Mr. Frey is known ail over New England as the Father 
of the Massachusetts Rifle Association, a glance at his score 
(Nichols) will convince any one that he can point the “scatter 

un” in the right direction. Take a look at the summary that 
ollows, and note what a leveler of percentages that distance 
handicap is. It has surely come to stay: 

Events: 








123 465 67 8 91011121314 
Targets: 15 16 15 15 15 16 15 15 15 15 15 15 10 10 
Angles: RURRRURUURUUUU 
EEEEL Onn cans da ccodnoceun 1313121211 814413111212..... 
CS Tio once s cnscees> esa’ 10 12 11 11 10 13 12 1210 18 18 14... 7 
RMON AB. 6c5ccceersecsseh 91069 8UUUBRHN... 
Bowen, 18........... 7121113 8413113131114 9 9 
Lockwood, 18. 1012 911 13 11 1410 10131313 8 9 
Tozier, 18... -U2RTWUMRBUBNEB... 
Gonzales, 18. 1211 8 8111112 81212.. 
Taylor, 18. - 1214 910111316 9$BN1B.. 
Rule, 18..... - 13101211 1413121011418.. 
Leighton. 16 .111010 9 79 710 9 710.. 
Locke, 16... een DOB. 2 ce da -00-nh od 
Child, 16.... - 9 9 914 8 561010 7 910.. 
Follansbee, 16. 810 61211 9111210 718.. 
Hatch, 16..... 7576619865 9.. 
Grieves, 16.. o MSD WUD of boned chleb os. Bi <e 
Cake, 16....... wate - 7868 6H 911 9n.. 
Thompson, 16........... - § 9910 8 9 9 8 411 &.. 
WE Ess ctabctcecoseesee nwWM.. 8SR2RUBbWB.. 
oe BA AEE Behe BKRKS & De 
EERE TBs vinicecnddeoessbpooen RG PSM Se ee eee 
Bs. Thess ie csvvvivecodows de 1413 1413131512314 911144... 910 
SN.) 2.50 coevvevsersests SE Oe os oe ae ve, av. bie thn’ we be 
WU TER Ss co5se dSivc cvksigon 710 810 91113 8 YSN 
BREET, LB 0006090c0sesnsees. 00 8 71011121110 a> be 
PME Jin sebe teesesoes eb S% 10 911-91212211.. Se 
) i Sepetaer ae SLD BG Oe oe we ve ws: on vs 
Tn Mike cine yboccicenbeete We 07778 9 6144111218... 
SEEN! Evy dovpedcscccwedbeds sh en Werunced SORE «. we cei 
ELL Tiss bsscchgeoceenecsh be-db VG Se be S.0-O- 8-6 ws we os 
DUET Tiivk> és cteksceeogeesss se 00 Sut ab Wii s...... 
PIE s\ncatnipthdinstde: 66 weve wo we 8 7710 810.... 
SEL. ©. BEVbcs v6cdonecctta bo:eh 20:ks betes eeves 910 7872 
Shot Shot 
at. Broly Av. at. Broke. Av. 
Lambert ...... 165 131° .793 Thompson..... 165 90 =. BAG 
George ....... 165 127 -769 Webster ...... 150 0=—:120 -800 
Spoftord ...... 1650 =—s «109 -660 Burton ....... 165 71 -430 
OUT <ovcccses 1 128 -77% Adams ..... -- 10 67 446 
wockwood .... 1 126 oft ABR Ss Siccccee 165 143 866 
Tomer Vicwcess 165 127 .769 Graffman ..... 60 43 ~=««.716 
Gonzales ...... 165 18 .715 Yarp ......... 120 7% .633 
Taylor ....... 165 130 .787 Lancey ....... 105 69 = .657 
Se 165 135 .818 Holden ....... 105 74 ~~ §«.704 
}eighicn oabee 165 99 ..600 Nichols ....... 90 5% -622 
LOCKS sogs0cds 90 S7 ° 683 Tuck. ......... 165 104 .630 
COE pcotipeds 165 100 .606 Griggs ....... 60 37. ~—Ss«w 616 
Follansbee 165 109 .666 Brown ........ 75 29s. 386 
Btch .66icecs 165 7% .460 Dodge ........ 75 51.680 
Grieves ....... 95 7 .737 Weston ....... 90 5.555 
KAN. wesceseet 165 9 .569 Stillings ...... 80 43 ~..537 
SECRETARY. 





Challenges. 

New York, Sept. 10.—Editor, Forest and Stream: Noting that in 
the Police Department of Greater New York there are champions 
in almost every branch of sport, I have in the person of Frederick 
Durr, of the First Precinct, Borough of Manhattan, the champion 
pigeon shot of the department. To prove this, I will back him 
against any man in the Greater New York Department in a live- 
bird match under the following conditions: 

Twenty-five or fifty live birds a man, 28yds. rise and S0yds. 
boundary, Interstate Association rules to govern. The contest 
shall take place on the grounds of the greater New York Gun 
Club, at Lebohner’s Dexter Park, Brooklyn, L. I 


J. H. W. Gray. 





New York, Sept. 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: On .behalf of 
Mr. Frederick Durr, 1 hereby challenge (Count) C. F. Lenone to a 
match under the following conditions: 

One hundred live birds, 30yds. rise and 50yds. boundary, Inter- 
state Association rules to govern. The match to be shot at Leboh- 
ner’s Dexter Park, ome LI J. H. W. Gray. 

201 Pearl Street, New York. 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Rifle at Shell Mound. 


San Francisco, Aug. 27.—Nearly all of the prominent rifle 
shooters around the bay were at the Shell Mound range youre 
and the sport waxed merry as the day peaaes small de 
conditions were fair, 
As most of the clubs 

cial chance for any 

ots was made in the 








matches being in. order. ight agd win 
but no very remarkable shooting was done. 
held bullseye contests there was in fact no s 
broken records. One very good score of 10 
Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Club by Dr. L. O. ers, who. 
not attended the meetings fof several months. His 229 rings 
showed that the absence from the range did not spoil his holding. 
Another prodigal son to return was F. W. Belknap, who has been 
among the shooters of Los Angeles for some time past, where he 
has acquitted himself with credit to the Golden Gates. Otto 
Feudner, the well-known shotgun expert, is coming to the front 
as a pistol and revolver shot. His rapid improvement with these 
firearms is a matter of comment. The scores of the Golden Gates 
were as follows: 


Rifle, ds., 25-ring t, 10 shots, Bushnell trophy: D. W. 
aie 223; Dr. i. O. Rodger: Fr E. Mason, 


McLaughlin, 224, Ss, 223, 229; F. 
ts i iiedal: FW. Belienap, 205, 202, 204 

Silver medal: & F. Bridges, 208, = 

First elass trophy: F. W. DP, 211, 212 

Second class trophy: J. K 200, 206; G. Tammayer 215 

Pistol, Syds, a American ; comers’ 
oe cay. German 2, ©. Pestner % 
ECGS Sei dere tke 

con : 
eat measured by machine. A ced the ct best 
ers: 

te A. R. Finki F. 
cciciaet A DMS Tas SF, Pe BB 
Fakta = H 632, F. P. 


et yack Eas Be Ses 


~~ 


_ REPS rani, Schraee Gs ceuer,batere soot fe 








marksmen and clubs in the interest of the 1901 Bundes Festival, 
which. will be held on his range next July. prizes will be 
hung up. One patron has already put his name down for $1,000. 
Several $500 cash prizes have also been donated. The merchandise 
prizes will be numerous, and some of them will be very = 
OEEL. 





Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club. 


San Francisco, Sept. 2.—Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club shoot 
to-day was overcrowded, there not being target service enough to 
satisfy the shooters. The matches for class and all comers’ medals 
are getting very interesting indeed, and some of the beginners are 
shooting in expert form. Daiss tied the experts’ class score (53) to- 
day with rifle. Capt. Fred Kuhnle tied the .22 rifie coast record of 
16, using Peters’ new semi-smokeless .22-45 ammunition at SO0yds. 
At our last shoot he broke all previous runs, — globe and 
peer sights, at 50yds., with 7 consecutive shots in the lin. ring. 
Ve don't know that this has been done anywhere under same con- 
ditions. Capt. Kuhnle is in his sixty-fifth year, and has been de- 
voted to the military and fine rifle for about twenty years. His 
ability to shoot now, and his record for twenty years as a shooter 
and gentleman among shooters, adds to his popularity with us. He 
is a living recommendation to those who desire a sport that will 
last and make theni last. . 

Young led with rifle at long range with a fine average, and 
Dorrell was a close second. Becker put up a 47, Creedmoor, with 
his .30-30 carbine, which counted 75 Columbia rings. 

Daiss led with the revolver and forged ahead of Young for ten 
best scores. ; 

Young led with pistol, with Hovey and Barley 1 point behind. 
The day was fairly good as to light, but a flawy wind prevailed. 
Scores, Columbia target, off-hand shooting: 

Class scores, one entry, members only. 
F. O. Young 53, A. B. Dorrell 65. - 

Sharpshooters: C. M. Daiss 53, G. Mannel 84, G. M. Barley 88. 


Rifle, 200yds; experts: 


Marksmen: Dr. J. F. Twist 114, Mrs. C. F. Waltham , A. J. 
Brannigan 160, E. A. Allen 175. 

Pistol, experts: G. Barley 47, F. O. Young 50. 

Sharpshooters: G. Hoadley 59, Dr. J. F. Twist 87. 

Marksmen: F. Hassmann 56; back score, 71; N. Robinson 66, 


Mrs. Waltham 75, Dr. H , Mrs. Mannel 85, G. 
Mannel 86, A. J. “ 


Feudner 96, E. A. Allen 99 
J. R. Trego 118. 
All comers’ re-entry matches; rifle medals, 200yds. : 


. W. Hunsaker 
Brannigan 91, O. 


PP Ae ast occ cecodccceses 8376225 8 4 545 
35112543 2 4 847 
65246268 6 449 
65111 8 5 6 9 6 2-69 
3493944 7 510-58 
53°61 359 5 47 6-5 
8 911 6 2 4 5 511 12—%3 

F. O. Young fired 83 shots with Pope rifie, all in llin. ring but 

ene, and all in 12-inch black. 

A B Dorrell, Pope rifle............. 8336455 66 349 
6 5 67515 6 212 7—T 

GS, Blame... cinco ptinbcccccocvevdsbdotes ig9168 78 412 672 
733161 561117 

_Military and repeating rifle medals, Creedmoor count: P. Becker, 


‘ 'e 
Pistol medals: F. O. Young, 46, 56; E. Hovey, 

54, 59, 68; Dr. J. F. Twist, 55, 59, 59, 65, 68; P. Becker 59, 75; Dr. 

H. W. Hunsaker, 66, 86; O. Feudner, 81; Mrs. G. Mannel 86. 
Twist revolver medal: C. M. Daiss, 49, 58, 57, 58, 61, 68, 66, 70; 

" oeand oe if raat Boyds : *oa t. Bred Kuhnle, 16, 28, 24, 25, 
.22 an rifle medals, s.: Capt. Fre uhnle, 

26, 26, 26, 27; G. Mannel, 22, 27, 30; = B. Dorrell, 26, 31; P. Becker, 

22, 25, 26; Mrs. Waltham, 31; Dr. Twist, 34. ! 

. W. Hunsaker 86, J. 
3 F. O. Youn, Sec’y. 


Resord scores, 5S0yds., revolver: Dr. H. 
Trego 89, N. Robinson (rifle) 60, 64, 71. 
Cincinnati Rifle Association. 
Cincinnati, O.—The following scores were made in r 
goiitiee by_ members of the Cincinnati Rifle Association, 
our-Mile House, Reading Road. Conditions: 200yds., off-hand, at 
the standard target. Payne was declared champion for the day 


with a score of One of our old members w: resent to-da: 
and shot a .25 Stevens’ Favorite. Mr. Hopkin dia fairl wall 


47; G. Hoadley, 





lar com- 


2, at 


with the little pop gun. Thermometer 91. Unsteady to 4 
o’clock wind: 

BE We Bc sivas ce ccdscectbiBeivienss 988 9 81010 9 9 7-87 

1010 8 8 810 56 710 9—85 

8678 810 79 9 $81 

eae onpdbbesiseece 79 810 7 810 8 9 10—86 

1077810 98 9 8 6-88 

; 971089968 7 881 

GREE 5 Sods... sccsvewe peipibeevienes 87999 8 8 910 -9—8 

6 9 610 7 910 6 8 10—81 

688610977 8 OB 

NS Ud. cdevescsatscesed époces 910 8 610 7 810 6 10—83 

710 810 9869 8 681 

010978658 9 98 

SEED cccdsopeceae Sepecces veseceeeeee 9 8 97678 910 G—T9 

868 610 79 8 610—8 

47768 6$10 7 +3 

PRED wed Sicghoncdecshoceapebnosd 98 7-7 81010 6 4 9—38 

77491010 8 410 877 

754679 610 910-73 

BAR di sachnéehs oad ne oan gue saneies 9978 4810 8 7 777 

boii byes ite 

DEE cette ocienidtbeoes See cccvoceonee - 69661048 710 6 

05773 7 4 6 8 10-67 

: 777677676 56 

Hopkins ..... senty Satnrdbs ated << 510 810 6 7 9 8 910—77 

99546699 7 HR 

7884368 47 641 








fa 
: 
a 
: 





Ko notice taken of anonymous 





. T., Clinton, Conn.—If the match was. conducted 


syst such as is common in trapshooting, th 
id be divided into three outeme tom ok S who tied 


ofr 


classes, 
lay off the tie, and the final winner 
d would go to th 
ties on 13 would play 


Of ne Other system would 





